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HE * and equitable government af Ido- 
| 4 menens ſoon brought the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring countries in crowds to Saſcutum, 

to be incorporated with his people, and (hare the fe- 
licity of his reign. The fields, vw hich had long been 
overgrown with thorns and bran ;bles, now promited 
a rich harveſt, and fruits that were unxnown before; 
the Earth opens her boſom to the ploughſhare, and 
gets ready her treaſures to reward the huſbandroan ; 
every eye ſpirkles with hape; innumerablc flocks 


u whiten alike the vallies and the pills; the mountains 


reſound with the lowings of canes.” which, in large 
herds, ſhare the paſture with the ſheep; and the paſ- 
ture thns manured becomes more fertile, in propor- 
tion to the number that it feeds. Theſe flocks and 
| herds were procured by the contrivance of Mentor, 
Who adviſed Idomeneus to exchange tor them with 
the Pcucetes, a neighbouring people, ſuch ſuper- 
fluities as were prohibited by the new regulations at 
Salentum. / 
At the ſame time, the city and the adjacent vil. 
lages were filled with the youth of both ſexes, who 
had long languiſhed in dejection and indigence, and 
did not dare to marry, for fear of inereaſing their 
a etreſs,” 1 hen they perccived that Idomencus had 
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adopted ſentiments of humanity, and was become 
the iather of his people, they feared no longer the 
want of food, nor any other ſcourge with which 
Heaven chaltiies the earth. Nothing was heard but 
the fthonts of joy, and the fongs of ſhepherds and 
huibandmen, at the celebration of their marriages : 
Pan fecmed hinafelf to be among them; and Fauns 


and Hatyrs to mix with nymphs in the dance, Which 


the rural pipe prompted in the chequered thade. Tran- 
quillity was every where heightened into joy; but 
the joy was no where perverted into riot: it ſerved 
only as a rel vation from labour; and that labour 
rendered it at oo more poignant and more pure. 
The old men were altonithed to fee, what they 
had never dared to hope through the whole courſe 
of a long life, and burſt into tears with excels of ten- 
dernefs and joy. Their pleaſure ſoon kindled into 
devotion ; and, raiſing their tremulous hands to Hea- 
ven, they cried out, O mighty Jupiter! blets the 
prince that reſembles thee, and is himſelf the great- 
eſt bleſſing thou couldſt beſtow upon us. He is born 
ſor the benefit of mankind: return to him the be- 
nefits that we receive from him. The children of 
theſe marriages, and their deſcendants to the laſt ge- 
neration, will be indebted to him for their exiſtence, 
and he will be truly the father of his people!“ The 
oung couples that were married expreſſed their joy, 
by ſinging the praiſes of him from whom it was de- 
rived: his name was continually in their lips, and 
His image in their heart: they thoughr themſelves 
happy it they could ſee him; and they feared his 
death as the greateſt evil that could betal them. 
And now idemeneus confeſſed to Nentor, that he 
had never felt any pleature equal to that of diffuſing 
_ happincls, and exciting affection: It is a pleaſure.“ 
ſaid he, © of Which 1 had no idea. I thought the 
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greatneſs of a prince conſiſted in his being the ob- 
ject of fear; and that the reſt of mankind were made 
only tor him. What had heard ot Kings, that were 
the love and the delight of their people, I deſpited 
as a fable, but J now revere it as truth. I will, 
| however, tell you by what means thele talſe notions, 
the cauſe of all my mistortunes, were — Planted 
in my heart. 
Among other perſons ho l loved «hen [ was 
very young, were Protefilaus and Philocles, Pro- 
teſilaus was ſomewhat older than »yſelt, and was 
my chief favourite: his natur Aifpoſition, which 
Was ſprightly and enterpriſing, exactly correſponded 
wich my own; he entered into all my pleaſures, he 
Rattered all my patitons, and he endeavoured to reu- 
der me ſuſpicious of Philocles. Philocles had great re- 
verence of the gods, an elevated mind, and obedient 
paſſions: he placed greatneſs not in the acquiſition 
of power, but the conqueſt of himſelf, and in never 
ſtooping to a mean action. He often warned me of 
my taults with great treedom; and when he did not. 
dare to ſpeak, his filence, and the ſorrow that was 
expreſſed in his countenance, ſufficiently convinced 
me, that | had given cauſe for reproach. 
This ſincerity, at firit, gave me pleaſure; and I 
frequently protelted, that I would always lien to 
the truths he told me, as the belt preſervative againit 
flattery. He directed me how to walk in the ſteps of 
Minos, and give happineſs to my people: his wiſ- 
dom was not indeed equal to thine; but I now know 
that his counſel was good. By degrees, however, 
the artifices of Proteſilaus, who was jealous and 
aſpiring, ſucceeded. The frankneſs and integrity of 
Phlilocles diſguſted me: he ſaw himſelf decline under 
the aſcendency of Proteſilaus without a ſtruggle, and 


| contented himſelf with always telling me wn truth 
F OL, ä © 
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whenever | would hear it for he had my advant tage, 
and not his own interelt, in view. 
___ Frotehilaus inſenſibly perſuaded me, that he was. 
of 2 morvie and haughty temper; that he was a 
tevere cenſor of my conduct, from a ſpirit of diſ- 
content; that he atked me no favour, only becaule 
he difdained oblig; ition, and aſpired to the character 
of a man ſuperior to any honours that could be con- 
terred by his prince. He added, that this youth, 
who {poke ſo freely of my tanits to myſelf, ſpoke of 
them allo with the ſame freedom to others ; that he 
11{nuated I was little worthy of eſteem; and that by 
thus rendering me cheap in the eyes of the people, 
and by the artful parade of an auſtere virtue, he in- 
tended to open himſelf a way to the throne. At 
 firit I could not believe that Philocles intended to 
deprive me of my crown: there is in true virtue 
ſomething open and ingenuous, which ng art can 
counterfeit, and which, if it is attended to, can never 
be miſtaken. But the fieadineſs with which Philocles 
oppoſed my folltes began to weary me; and the 
flattering compliance of Proteſilaus, and his inde- 
fatigable induſtry to procure me new pleaſures, made 
ie il more impatient of his rival's auſterity. 
In the mean time Protefilaus, perceiving that I 
oe not believe all he had told me of Philocles, and 
his pr ide diſdaining the ſuſpicion which his fa! lchood 
had deſerved, refolved to fay nothing more to me 
about him, but to remove my doubts, by ſtronger 
evidence than ſpeculation and argument: he there- 
| fore adviſed me to give him the command of ſome 
vellels that were fitted out againſt a fleet of the Car- 
Pithians, and ſapported his advice with great ſub- 
tity, © Lon know,” fays he, © that my commenda- 
tions of Philocles cannot be ſuſpected of partiality ; 
iz is certainly brave, and has a genius for war; he 
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is more fit for this ſervice than ; any other perſon \ vou 
can ſend; and I preler the advancement of your 5 
tereſt to the gratification of my own reſentment.” 
+ This initance of generbus integrity in a wan, to 
whom I had intrufted the molt important attairs, de- 
lighted me: I enibraced him in a trautport of joy, 
and thought myliclt ſuperlatively happy to have pla- 
ced my confidence in a man, who appeared to be at 
once ſuperior to paſſion and to interelt. But, alas! 
how much are princes to be pitied ! This man knew 
me better than | knew myſelt ; he knew that kings 
are generally miſtruiltul and indolent: miltrulttul, 
by perpetually experiencing the artifices of the de- 
| figning and corrupt; and indolent, by the pleaſures 
that ſolicit them, and an habit of leaving all butinels 
to others, without taking the trouble to much as to 
think for themſclves: he knew, therefore, that i 
_ woul( pat be difficult to render me jealous of a man 
who cond not fail to perform great actions, elpe- 
cially when he was not preſent to detect the fallacy. 
__ * Philocles foreſaw, at his departure, what would _ 
happen. Remember,” ſays he, that I can no long- 
er defend myſelf; that you will be acceſſible only to 
wy enemy; and that while I am ſerving you at the 
riſk of my lite, I am likely to obtain no other re- 
compenſe than your indignation.” “ You are mi- 
taken,” ſaid I: © Proteſilaus does not ſpeak of you 
as you ſpeak of him; he commends, he elteems you, 
and thinks you worthy of the molt important trult; 
if he ſhould ſpeak againit you, he would forfeit my 
confidence: go, therefore, upon your expedition with- 
out fear, and think only how to conduct it with ad- 
vantage. He departed, and | Jett me in uncommon 
perplexity. 
I econfeſs that I ſaw, very "ary, as neceſſity 
of b conſulung my underſtandings; and that no- 
| > 
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thin, could more injure my reputation, or my in- 
el than an implicit reſignation to the countels ot 
an individual. I knew, that the prudent advice t 
Philocles had preſerved me from many dangerous 
errors, which the haughtineſs of Protclitaus would 
have led me into: [ was conſcious that in the mind 
of Philocles there was a fund of probity and wiſdom 
that I did not fad in Proteſilaus; but I had ſuffer- 
ed Protelilaus to aſſume a kind of dictatorial manner, 
which at length l found myſelf ſcarce able to reſiſt. 
1 grew weary of confalting two men, who could. 
never agree; and choſe rather to hazard lomething 
in the adminiſtration of my affairs, than continue the 
trouble of examining oppoſite opinions, and judging. 
for myſelf which was the belt. It is true, I did not 
dare to aſſign the motives of ſo thametul a choice 
even to myſelf; but theſe motives ſtill continued 
their ſecret influence in my heart, and directed — 
my actions. 5 
» Phllocles farpriſed ihe enemy, and, ding gain 
ed a complete victory, was haſting home to prevent 
the ill offices he had reaſon to fear ; but Proteſilaus, 
who had not had time to effect his purpoſe, wrote 
him word, that it was my pleature he ſhould im- 
pProve his victory, by making a deſcent upon the 
Iſland of Carpathus. He had, indeed, perſuaded 
me, that a conqueſt of that iſland might ealily be 
made; but he took care that many things necel- 
ſary to the enterpriſe ſhould be wanting: "he gave 
Philocles alſo ſuch orders as could not fail to em- 
barraſs him in the execution of it. In the mean 
time, he engaged one of my domeſtics, a man of very 


corrupt manners, who was much about me, to ob- 


ſerve all that paſſed, even to the minuteſt incident, 
and give him an account of it, though they appear- 
ed ſeldom to ſee each. other, and never to _ 
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This domeſtic, whoſe name was Timocrates, came 
to me one day, and told me, as a great tecret, that 
he had diſcovered a very dangerous affair. Phi- 
| Jocles,” ſays he, © intends, by the aſſiſtance of your 
forces, to make himlelf king of Carpathus. The 
officers are all in his intereſt ; and he has gained the 
private men, partly by his liberality, but principally 
by the pernicious irregularities which he tojerates 


among them. He is greatly elated by his victory; 


and here is a letter, which he has written to one of 
his friends, concerning his project, which, alter juch 


+ . evidence, it is podle to doubt.” 


U read the letter, which appeared to me to be in 
the hand- writing of Philocles; but it was a forgery, 
oncerted and executed between Protefilaus and "Tie: 
mocrates. This letter threw me into great aitonith-_ 
ment. | read it again and again; and when | called 


to mind how many affecting proofs Philocles had 


given me of diſinteretted fidelity, | could not perſuade ; 
myſelf that he was the writer; yet, ſeeing the cha- 
racters to be his, what could [ determine ? 
When Timocrates perceived that di artifice 
had thus far ſucceeded, he puſhed it farther. «* May 


I preſume,” ſaid he, heſitating, to make one remark 
A pon this letter? Philocles tells his friend, that he 


may ſpeak in confidence to Proteſilaus of one thing; 
but he expreſſas that one thing by a cipher. Pro- 
teſilaus is certainly a party in the project of Philocles, 

and they have accommodated their differences at 


pour expenſe. You know it was Proteſilaus that 


preſſed you to ſend Pnilocles upon this expedition; 
and, for ſome time, he has deſiſted from ſpeaking 5 
© againſt him as he has been uſed to do: he now takes 
every opportunity to excuſe and commend him; and 
they have frequently met upon very good terms. 
| There 1 is n doubt that Protefilaus has concerted 


—— 
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meaſures with Plulocles to ſhare his conqueſt be- 
tween them. You fee that he urged you to this 


enterprite againſt all rules of prudence and ol policy; 


and that, to gratify his 1 he has endangered 
the loſs of your fleet : is it poſible that he would 


have rendered himſelf Pat lubſervient to the ambi- 


tion of Philocles, if there had been enmity between 
them? It is maniteſt, that they are aſſociated in a 
deſigu toaggrandize themſelves, and, perhaps, to ſup- 
plant you in the throne. I know that, by thus 
revealing my ſuſpicions, 1 expoſe myſelf to their re- 
ſentment, if you thall till leave your authority in 


their hands: however, ſince 1 have done my duty, I 


am careleſs of the event“ | 
„The laſt words of Vimocrates ſunk deep into my = 
mind. 1 made no doubt but that Philocles was a 


traitor; and I ſuſpected Protetilaus as his jiriend. In 

the mean time 'I1mocrates was continually telling 
me, that if { waited till Philocles had made a conqueſt 
of Carpathus, i it would be too late to fruſtrate his 
deſigns. “ You mull, ” ſays he, © ſecure him while 


he is in your power.” But | was ſtruck with ſuch 


Horror at the deep diffimulation of mankind, that 
knew not whom to truſt: after having et! (covered. 


Philocles to be a traitor, I knew no man whoſe virtue 


could preclude ſuſpicion. I reſolved to cut of Phi- 


locles immediately; but I ſeared Proteſilaus; and, 


with reſpect to I. { was in doubt what to 62 [ 
teared equally to find him guilty and to truſt him - 


as innocent. 
« Such was the perplexity of my wind. that 1 A 


could not forbear telling him I had fome ſuipicions 
of Philocles. He heard me with an appearance of 
the greateſt ſurpriſe : he reminded me of his integrity 


and moderation in many inſtances : he exaggerated | 
kis is ſervices; and did ey ry thing that could ttrength- 


dieſt perfeverance, and mot refined ſubtilty: he de- 
ceived me, by appearing to be himſelf deceived. I 
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en my ſuſpicions of there being too good : an under- 
ſtanding between them. Timocrates, at the fame 


time, was equally diligent, on his part, to fix my 
attention upon every circumttance that favoured 
the notion of a confederacy ; and was continnally 


urging me to deſtroy Philocles, while it was in my 
power, How unhappy a fate, my dear Mentor, is 
royalty! and bow Sia are kings the ſport of other 
men, while other men appear to be tre: lin ig at their 
feet! | 
I thought it w ould be a ſtroke 4 profound po- 
licy, and eta) ly ditconcert Protefilaus, to cut of 
Philocles immedia :telv, by I» ending Tunocraes ſeeretly 


to the fleet tor: that P' rpole. Protetilaus, in the 
mean time, carried on his dillimulation with the len 


ſent away: Timocrates, who found Philocles greatly 


embarrafſed in making his deſcent, for which he was 


wholly unprovided. Protelilaus, foreſeeing that his 


forged letter might fail of its effect, had taken care 


to have another reſource, by making an en 


difficult which he had perſuaded me would be enſy, 


and the miſcarriage of which, therefore, could not 
fail of expoſing Philocles, who conducted it, to my 
reſentment. Philocles, however, ſuſtained himtelft 


under all difficulties, by his courage, his genius, and 


his popularity among the troops. There was not a 
private ſoldier in the ar my who did not fee that the 


project of a defcent was raſh and impracticable; vet 
every one applied to the execution of it, with the 
lame activity and zeal, as if his life and fortune de- 


pended upon its ſucceſs ; and every one was, at all 


times, ready to hazard his life under a commander 


Who was u niverſally reverenced for his wiſdom, and 
loved for his benevolencte. a 
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_ Timocrates had every thing to fear from an at- 
tempt upon the lite of a general, in the midſt of an 
army by which he was adored : but the fury of am- 
bition is always blind; and he ſaw neither difficulty 
nor danger in any meaſure that could gratify Pro- 
teſilaus, in concert with whom he hoped to govern 
me without controul, as ſoon as Philocles ſhould be 

dead. Proteſilaus could not bear the preſence of a 
man, whoſe very looks were a filent reproach, and 

- who could at once diſappoint all his projects by — 
dcloſing them to me. | 

„ Timocrates, having corrupted two of Philocles's 
officers, who were continually about his perſon, by 
promiſing them a great reward in my name, ſent him 
word, that he had ſome private inſtructions to com- 
municate to him from me, and that thote two officers 


only mult be preſent. Philocles immediately admitted | 
them into a private room, and ſhut the door. As 


ſoon as they were alone, 'Iimocrates made a ſtroke _ 
at him with a poignard, which entering -obliquely, 
2 ade but a ſlight wound, Philocles, with the calm 
fortitude of a man familiar with danger, forced the 


weapon out of his hand, and defended himſelf with _ 


it againſt the aſſiſſins, at the ſame time calling for 
aluſtance. Some of the people that waited without 
immediately forced the door, and diſengaged him 
from his aſſlilants, who, being in great confuſion, 
had made a feeble and irreſolute attack. They were 
immediately ſecured; and ſuch was the indignation 
of the folders, that they would the next moment have 
| T en torn to pieces it Philocles had not interpoſed. 
alter the firſt tumult had ſubGided, he took Timo- 
_— aſide, and atl:ed him, without any tokens of 
_reientment, what had prompted him to ſo horrid an 
attempt. Timocrates, who was afraid of being in- 
ſtantly put to death, made haſte to produce the writ- 
. | 5 


ten order, which | had given him, for what he had 


done; and as every villain is a cow ard, he thought 


only of ſaving his life, and therefore, without reſerve, 


difcloted the whoie treachery ot Protetilaus. 


„ Philocles, though he was unmoved at the dan- 


| ger of the project which had been formed againſt lia, 


was yet terrified at its guilt; he thought himſelf not 


aà match for the malice of mankind, and therefore 
determined no longer to ſtruggle with it. He decla- 


red to the troops that Timocrates was innocent; he 
took care to ſecure him from their reſentment, 3 
he ſent him back in tatety to Crete. He then gave 
up the command of the army to Polimenes, whom [ 
had appointed, by a written order, to ſucceed him; 


and having exhorted the troops to continue ltedfall in 


the fidelity they owed me, be went on board a ſmall 
bark in the night, which landed him upon the lf]ind 


of Samos, where he lives ſtill with great tranquijlity, 
in poverty and ſolitude. He procures a ſcanty ſub- 
| filtence by working as a ſtatuary ; and withes not ſo 
much as to hear of men who are perfidious and un- 

juſt; much leſs of kings, whom he believes to be the 
molt deceived, and the molt unhappy, of men.“ 


Idomeneus was here interrupted by Mentor. « Was 
it long,” ſaid he, © before you diſcovered the truth? 
% No,” ſaid Idomeneus; * but I diſcovered it by 
degrees. It was, indeed, not long before Proteſilaus 
and Timocrates quarrelled; for it is with great ditk- 


culty that the wicked can agree; and their diſſention 
at once diſcovered the depth of the abyſs into which 


they had thrown me.” © Well,” ſaid Mentor,“ and 
did you not immediately diſmiſs them both?“ Alas,“ 


ſaid [domenevs, © can you be fo ignorant of my 

weakneſs, or the perplexity of my fituation ? When 

a prince has once delivered up himſelf, with implicit 
confidence, to bold and Seni Oy * ho have the 


You. .. „ 
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art of rendering themſclves neceſſary. he mult never 
more hope to be free. Thoſe whom he molt deſpiſes 
he moſt diſtinguiſhes by his favour, and loads with 

benefits. | abhorred Proteſilaus, and yet left him in 
the poſſeſſion ot all my authority. Strange infatua- 
tion! I was pleaſed to think that | knew him, yet 1 


had not reſolution enough to avail myſelf of that 


knowledge, and retume the power of which he was 


__ unworthy. I found him, indeed, pliant and atten- 


tive; very diligent to flatter my paſſions, and very 


2 . to advance my interelts, | had, beſides, ſome. 


reaſons which enabled me to excuſe my weaknets 


to myſelt: having, unhappily, never choſen per- 
ſons of integrity 0 manage my affairs, I doubt- 
ed whether there was any ſuch thing as integrity in 


the world. I conſidered virtue rather as a phantom 
than a reality, and thought it ridiculous to get out 
of the hands of one bad man, with great ſtruggle 
and commotion, merely to fall into the hands of an- 
other, who would neither be leſs intereſted, nor more 


ſincere. in the mean time, the fleet, commanded by 


Polimenes, returned to Crete: I thought no more 
of the conquelt of Carpathus; and Proteſilaus's diſ- 
ſimulation was not ſo deep, but that | could perceive. 
he was greatly mcrtified to hear that Philocles was 


out of danger at Samos.” 


« But,” ſaid Mentor, “though you ill contineed 
Protefilaus in his poſt, did you ill truſt your affairs 
implicitly to his management!“ “ was, ” ſaid Ido- 
meneus, © too much an enemy to buſineſs and ap- 
plication to take them ont of his hands: the trouble 
of inſtructing another would have broken in upon 


the plan of life which my indolence had formed, and 
1 had not reſolution to attempt it. I choſe rather 
to thut my eyes, than to ſee the artifices that were 


Practiſed againſt me; and contented myſelf with let- 
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ting a few of my favourites know that I was not 


ignorant of his treachery. Thus, knowing that | was 


cheated, I im. igined myſelf to be cheated but to a 


certain degree. I ſometimes made Proteſilaus ſen— 


ſible that I was ofended at his uſurpation; | tre- 


quently took pleaſure in contradicting him, in blainag 


him publicly for ſomething he had done, and deci- 
ding contrary to his opinion: but he knew my 


ſupineneſs and floth too well to have any apprehen- 
ſions upon this account; he always returned retfolutely 


to the Orgs; ee with Argument and 1 HNNODr- 
tunity, ſometimes with toitnels and inſinuation; and 


whenever he perceived that L was ottended, he dou- 

bled his afliduity, in turnithing tuch new amuſements | 
as were molt likely to footh and fotten me, or to 
engage me in ſome affair which he knew would make 
his atiictance neceſſary, and afford him an opportu- 

nity of thowing his zeal tor my reputation. 


„This method of flattering my pattions always 


ſucceeded, notwithltanding | was upon my guard 
againſt it. He knew all my fccrets, he relieved me 


in every perplexity, and he made the people tremble 


at my name: I could not, therelore, reſolve to part 


with him; and yet, by keeping him in his place, I 


put it out of the power of honelt men to how me 


my true intereſt. No man {poke freely in my coun- 
cil; ruth withdrew far from me; and Error, the 


| harbinger of the fall of kings, pe rpetually puniſhed 
me, for having ſacrificed Philocles to the cruel am- 
bition of Protefilaus. Even thoite who were belt- 


affected to my perſon and goverument, thought them- 


ſelves not obliged to undeceive me, after fo dreadful 


an example; and [| mylelt, my dear Mentor, even [ 


myſelt was ſecretly afraid, that truth ſhould burlt 
through the cloud of flattery that ſurrounded me, : 
and reach me with irrelittible radiance ; tor l ſhould 
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have been troubled at the preſence of a guide which 
could not but approve, yet wanted retolution to 
follow. I ſhould have regretted my vatluJage, with- 
out ſtruggling to be free; for my own indolence, and 
the atccndency which Proteſilaus had gained over 


nne, concurred to chill me with the torpor of deſpair, 


vas conſcious to a thamefu]l firuation, which I with- 
ed alike to hide from others and myſelf. You know, 
that vain pride, and ialie glory, are hereditary to 
kings, who can never bear to acknowledge either an 
error or a tault: to conceal one, they will commit an 
hundred; and rather than acknowledge they have 
been once deceived, they will ſuffer themſelves to be 


deceived for ever. Such is the condition of weak | 


and indolent princes; and ſuch was mine W hen 1 ſet 


out for the ſiege of Troy! 


8 
« [ left the ſole adminiſtration of my government 


to Proteſilaus; and he behaved, during my abſence, 
with great baughtinets and inhumanity, The whole 
| Kingdom groancd under his oppreſſion; but no man 
dared to tend information oi it to me: they knew 


that I dreaccd the fight of truth; and that 1] always 
gave up to the cruelty of Protefilans thoſe that 
ventured to ſpeak againſt Eim: but the mifchief 1 in- 
creaſed in proportion to the ſear that concealed it. 

He afterwards obliged me to diſmits Merion, who 
followed me to the liege of Troy, and acquired im- 
mortal honour in the expedition; he grew jealous of 
him after my return. as he did of every man who was | 
diſtinguithed either by my favour or his own virtue. 
4 This aſcendency of Vrotefilaus, my dear Men- 
tor, was the lyurce of all wy misfortunes: the revo't 
of the Cretans was not fo much the effect of the death 
of my ſon, as of the vengeance cf the gods, whom 
my tollies had provoked, and the hatred of the 


people, which Proteſilaus had draun upon me. An 
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oppreſlive and ty rannical government had totally ex- 


hauited the patience of my ſubjects, when I imbrucd 


: my hands in the blood of my ſon; and the horror 


of that action only threw oft the veil from what had 
long lain concealed in their hearts. 

++ Timocrates went with me to the ſiege of Ties; 
and gave private intel1genceto Proteſilaus, by letter, | 


of all that he could dilcover. I was conſcious cat 
I was in captivity; but, inſtead of making an effort 


to be free, | diſmilled the ſubject from my thoughts 
in deſpair. When the Cretans revolted at my ſ re- 


turn, Protefilaus and Timocrates were the firſt that 


fled; and would certainly have abandoned me, if I 


had not been obliged to fly almoſt at the ſame time. 
Be afſured, my dear Mentor, that thoſe who are in- 


ſolent in protperity, are paſſive and timid in diitreſs: 
the moment they are diſpoſſeſſed of their authority, 


all is conſternation and deſpair; in proportion as they 
have been haughty, they become abject; and ey pals 
in a moment from one extreme to the other.” 


« But how comes it,” ſaid Mentor, „that, - mot-- 


withſtanding you perfectly know the wickednefs of 
theſe men, I ſtill ſee them about you? I can account 
for their following you hither, becauſe they had no 
: proſpect 01 greater advantage; and I can cahly con- 
ceive, that you might afford them an afyium in this 
riſing city, {rom a principle of genercſity : but, from 


what motive can you (till deliver yourſelf up to their 
management, aſter ſuch dreadful experience of che 


miſchiefs it mull produce * 


Lou are not aware,” ſaid A 6 kaw | 
little experience itſelf can avail to the indolent, who 


are equally averſe to buſineſs and reflection; they 


are, indeed, difſatisfied with every thing ; but, for 
want of reſolution, they reform nothing. An 'ba- 
vitual co nnexion with theſe men, which MANY fears 


r - a - 
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nad conſirmed, at length bound me to them by: 
ſhackles that | could not break. As foon as | came 
hither, they precipitated me into that exceſſive ex- 


penſe of which you have been witnels; they have 


exhanited the ſtrength of this riſing ſtate; they in- 
volved me in the war, which, without your aſſiſtance, 
malt have deſtroyed me; and I thould toon have 


experienced at Salentum the ſame misfortunes which 


banithed me from Crete: but you have at once 
opened my eyes, and inipired me with reſolution. 
In your pretence I am conicious to an influence for 
which | cannot account; my weakneſſes drop from 
me, like mortality from the foul when the is diſmiſſed 
to the ſkies; and | feel myſelf a new being, 1 na 


99 


more exalte ed tate. 


Mentor then aſked N how Proteſilaus 
had bchaved during the change of meaſures which 
had lately taken place. e has behaved,” replied 
Idomencus, with the moſt refined ſubtilty. When 
vou firlt arrived, he laboured to alarm my fuſpicions 
by indirect inſinuations; he alleged nothing againſt 
you himſelf; but now ane. and then another, were 
- PEFPCtu: ally coming to tell me, that the two ſtrangers 
were much to be feared. One of them,” ſaid they, 


« is the ſon of the crafty and deſigning Ulyſſes; the 


this? It appears, even by their own account, that 


they have been the cauſe of great troubles in the 
countries through which they have paſſed; and we 


ſhould remember, that this ſtate is ſtill in its infancy; 


thab it is not fir ly eſtabiithed, and that a flight com- 
motion will overturn it.“ 


« Upon this fubje& Proteſilaus was ſilent; but he 
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other ſeems to h. 3 deſigns, and to be of a darx 
and involved ſpir i hey have been accultomed to 
wander irom one kingdom. to another, and who 
- knows but they may have formed ſome deſign againſt 
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took great pains to convince me, that the re ſorm: ation 

which, by your advice, | had begun, was dangerous 
and extravagant. He urged me, by arguments drawn 
from my particular intereit. © If you place vour 


people,“ laid he, © in a ſtate of ſuch eaſe and plenty, 
they will labour no more; they will become inlolent, 


: intractable, and factious; weaknels and diſtreſs only | 
can render them ſupple and obedient.” He frequently 
endeavoured to gain his point, by aſſu ming his former 


aſcendency over me: but he concealed it under an 
appearance of zeal for my ſervice. © By eaſing your 
people,” ſaid he, © you will degrade the regal autho- 


rity; and this will be an irreparable injury, even to 


the people themſelves: nothing but keeping them in 


the lowel ſubjection can prelerve them from the re- 


leſſneſs of diſcontent, and the turbulence of [action.” 


To all this | replied, that I could eaſily keep the 
people to their duty, by making them love me; by 
exerting all my authority without abuſing it: by 
ſteadily puniſhing all offenders; by taking care that 
children ſhould be properly educated; and by main- 
_ taining ſuch diſcipline among the people as ſhould 
render life ſimple, ſober, and laborious. * What!“ 


ſaid I; “can no people be kept in ſubjection but 


thoſe chat are periſhing with hunger? Does the art 


of government exclude kindneſs, and muſt the poli- 


tician be neceſſarily diveited of humanity? How many 


nations do we ſee governed with a ge entle hand, ye! 


1nfle OLE loyal to their prince? Faction and revolt 


are the effects of reſtleſſneſs and ambition in the great, 
whoſe paſlions have been indulged to excels, and 


Who have been ſuffered to abuſe freedom into li- 


centiouſneſs; of the elteminacy, luxury, and 1d!e- 


-.- nels; of great numbers of all ranks; of too large 4 
military eſtabliſhment, which muſt ewe i of perſons 
wholly unncquainted with every occupation that can 
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be uſeful in a time of peace; and chiefly of the 


wrongs of an injured people, whom intolerable op- 


preſſion has at laſt made deſperate. The ſeverity, 
the pride, and the indolence, of princes, which ren- 


der them incapable of that comprehentive vigilance, 
_ which alone can prevent diſorder in the late, are 
the firſt canſes of tumult and inſurrection; and not 
the ſecure and peaceful repaſt of the huſbandman, 


upon that bread which he has obtained by the ſweat 
of his brow.” 
When Proteſilaus ee that, in theſe 1 prin- 


ciples, I was inflexible, he totally changed his me- 
| thod of attack: he begun to at upon thoſe ver 
maxims which he had laboured in vain to ſubrert: 
be pretended to adopt them from conviction, and 
with a reliſh; and expreſſed great obligations to me 
for removing his prejudices, and throwing new light 
upon his mind. He anticipates my very withes: and, 
in order to relieve the poor, he is the firſt to repre- 
ſent their neceſſities, and to exclaim 2 againſt anneceſ. * 
ſary expenſe. He is even, as you know, become clo- _. 


quent in your praiſe; he expreſſes the greatelt confi- 


dence in your wiſdom and Integrity ; ; and neglects ; 


nothing that he thinks will give you pleaſure. His 
friendſhip with Timocrates teems to decline; Timo- 


crates is endeavouring to throw off his dependence; i 
Proteſilaus is become jealous of him, and it is partly | 
by their * that [ have Gifcovered their 1 
e 


* You have then,” d Mentor SPE Y Aa ſmile, 
« been weak enough to ſuffer, even by detected vil- 


lany; and to continue ſubſervient to traitors after 
you knew their treaſon.” „Alas!“ faid [domenens, 
you do not know the power of artful. men over a 
| weak and indolent prince, who has put the whole 
management of his affairs Into > their hands: beſides, 
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Proteſilaus, as I have juſt told you, now enters, with 


great zeal, into all your projects. tor the general ad- | 


vantage of the ſtate.” 
4 | know but too well,” ſaid "DET with a look : 
of ſome ſeverity, © that, of thoſe that ſurround a 
prince, the wicked prevail over the good. Of this 
truth you are yourſelf a dreadful example: you ſay, 
that I have opened your eyes to your true intereſt ; 
yet you are ſtill ſo blind as to truſt the adininiſtra- 


tion of your government to a wretch that is not fit 
to live. It is time you ſhould learn, that a man may 


perform good actions and be (till wicked; that men 
of the worſt principles and diſpoſition do good when 
tit ſerves their purpoſe, with the ſame facility as evil. 
It is true, that they do evil without reluctance, be- 
_ cauſe they are with-held neither by ſentiment nor 
principle; but it is alſo true, that they do good with- 
out violence to themſelves, becauſe the ſucceſs even 
of their vices depends upon appearances of virtue, 
which they do not poſſeſs; and becauſe they gratify 
- © their own depravity, while they are deceiving man- 
kind. Theyare, however, incapable of virtue, though 
they appear to practiſe it; they can only add, to every 
other vice, that which is more odious than all, hy- 
pPocriſy. While you contioy 
tory that good ſhall be done, Porteſilaus will do good 
do preſerve his authority; but if he perceives the leaſt 
_ tendency to relaxation, he will ſeize, and with all 


e reſolute and peremp- 


his powers improve, the opportunity to bewilder you 


again in perplexity and error, and reſume his natural 
diſſimulation and ferocity. Is it poſſible that you 
mould live with honour, or in peace, while you ſee 
ſuch a wretch as Proteſilaus for ever at your ſide; 
and remember, that Philocles, the faithful and the 
Vile, {till lives in poverty and diſgrace at Samos? 
Lou acknowledge, 0 Idomeneus! that princes 
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are overborne and mifled by bold and defigning men 
that are about them; but you ſhould not forget, that 
princes are liable to another misfortune, by no means 
inferior, a propenſity to forget the virtues and the ſer- 
vices of thoſe that are abſent. Princes, being conti- 
nually ſurrounded by a multitude, are not torcibly 
impreſſed by any individual; they are {truck only 
with what is preſent and pleaſing: the remembrance 
of every thing elle is ſoon obliterated; virtue affects 


them leſs than any other object. for virtue can fel- ” 


dom pleaſe, as it oppoſes and condemns their follies. 
Princes love nothing but pomp and pleaſure; and 


_ Who, therefore, can wonder that Pridices are not wes 
loved?” 


END OF. BOOK THIRTEENTH. 
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CONT ENT:S. 
MENTOR prevails upon Tdomeneus to baniſh Proteſilaus end Ti 


mocrates to the Ile of Samos, and recall Philocles to hrs confidence 
and councils, Hegeſippus, who is charged with this order, executes 


it with joy. He arrives with his priſoners at Samos, where he 


finds his friend Philocles in great indigence and ob ſcurity,' hut con- 


tent: he at firſt refuſes to return; but the gods baving ſignified it 
| to be their pleaſurey he embarks with Hegeſippus, and arri ves at 
Salentum, where Idomeneus, who now Juſtans « 4 neu charaft 27, 


receives bim | with ns h . 


| 
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A FTER this converſation, Mentor perſuaded Ido- 


A meneus immediately to diſmiſs Protelilans and 


Timocrates, and recall Philocles. The king would 
immediately have complied, if there had nut been 
- a ſeverity of virtue in Philocles, of which he teared 
the effects. I confeſs,” ſaid he © that though 
love and eſteem him, I cannot perfectly reconcile 
myſelf to his return. [I have, even from my intancy, 
been accultomed to praite. aſſiduity, and cumpliances, 
which, in Philocles, I ſhall not find. Whenever 1 


took any meaſure that he diſapproved, the d: jeion 


of his countenance was ſufficient to condemn me; 
and when we were together in private, his behaviour 

was reſpeQful and decent, indeed, but it was ungra- 

cious and auſtere.” _ . Beds 


60 Do you. not ſee,” replied Mentor, 40 that to 


princes who have been ſpoiled by flattery, every thing 
that is ſincere and honeſt appears to be ungracious 
and auſtere? Such princes are even weak enough to 
ſuſpect a want of zeal for their ſervice, and reſpect 
for their authority, where they do not find a ſervi- 
lity that is ready to flatter them in the abuſe of 
their power + they are offended at all freedom of 
ſpeech, all genurofiry of ſentiment, as pride, cenſori- 
 ouſnels, and {edition ; and contract a falſe delicacy, 
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which every thing, ſhort of flattery, diſappoints and 
diſguſts. But let us ſuppoſe that Philocles is really 
ungracious and auſtere; will not his auſterity be 
preterable to the pernicious flattery of thoſe that are 
now about you ? Where will you find a man without 


fault? and is not that of ſpeaking truth, in a manner 


ſomething too rough and free, a fault from which you 


have leſs to fear than any other? ls it not, indeed, 
à a fault which your own indiſcretion has made neceſ> | 


lary to your intereſt, as that only which can ſurmount 
the averſion to truth that flattery has given you? 


| You ſtand in need of a man who loves only truth + 


and you; who loves you better than you know how | 
to love yourſelf; who will ſpeak truth notwithſtand- 
ing your oppoſition, and force a way for it through 


„ your. intrenchments. Such a man, and ſo neceila-= 


ry, is Philocles. Remember, that the greateſt good 


fortune a prince can hope is, that one man of ſuch 
magnanimous generoſity thould be born in his reign: 


in compariſon of ſuch a man, all the treaſures of the 


ſtate are of no value; and a prince can ſuffer no pu- 
niſhment ſo dreadful as that of loſing him, by be- 
coming unworthy of his virtue, and not knowing 


how to profit by his ſervices. You ought certainly ” 


to arail yourſelf of worthy men, though it is = 
_ neceſſary that you ſhould be blind to their faults ; 


theſe never implicitly acquieſce, but endeavour wn 2] 


correct them. Give merit, however, always a fa- 
vourable hearing; and let the public ſee that you at 
once diſtinguiſh and honour it: but, above all things, 
ſtrive to be no longer what you have been. Princes, 
whote virtues, like your's, have ſuffered by the vices 
of others, generally content themſelves with a ſpecu- 
lative diſapprobation of corrupt men; and at the 
lame time employ them with the utmoſt confidence, 


: and load chem with riches and bouour : on the other ? 
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hand, they add themſelves upon 3 and ap- 
proving men of virtue, but they reward them only 
with empty praiſe, and want magnanimity to aſſign 
them employments, to admit them to their friend- 
ſhip, or diſtinguiſh them by their favour.“ 


Idomeneus then confeſſed, that he was aſhamed of 


* having ſo long delayed to deliver innocence from 


oppreſſion, and to puniſh thoſe that had abuſed his 
confidence; and all icruples about recalling Philocles 


being removed, Mentor had no difficulty in perſuad- 
ing the king to diſmiſs his favourite: for when once 
an oppoſition to a favourite has ſo far ſucceeded, 
that he is ſuſpected, and becomes troubleſome, the 
prince, feeling himſelf perplexed and uneaſy, thinks 
only how to get rid of him: all friendſhip vaniſhes, 
and all ſervices are forgotten. The fall of a fa- 
vourite gives no pain to his maſter, if, as ſoon as he 
is undone, he is remoyed out of fight. 


Idomeneus immediately gave private orders to 


| Bieres one of the principal officers of his houſe- 
buoold, to ſeize Proteſilaus and Timocrates, and con- 
duct them in ſafety to the Iſle of Samos; to leave 
them there; and to bring Philocles back to Salentum. = 
Hegeſippus, at the receipt of this order, burſt into 
tears of ſurpriſe ard joy. You will now,” ſaid he 
to the king, © make every heart in your dominions 
gelcad; for theſe men were the cauſe of all the misfor- 


tunes that have befallen you and your people. Good 


men have now groaned twenty years under an oppreſ- 


ſion ſo ſevere, that they ſcarce dared even to groan : | 


to complain was impoſſible; for thoſe who attempted 7 
to approach you, otherwiſe than by the favourites, 
Vae.re ſure to be immediately cruthed by their power.” 


Hegeſippus then acquainted the king with innume- 


: rable inſtances of their treachery and inhumanity, of 


- ck he had never heard, decauſe no r dared P.: 
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Scan them; and told him alſo, that he had diſcover- 1 
ed a conſpiracy againſt the life of Mentor. The king | 
was {truck with horror at the relation. 


Hegeſippus, that he might feize Proteſilaus with- |; 


out delay, went immediately to his houſe. It wag 
not ſo large as the palace; but it was better deſigned, 
both for convenience and pleaſure : the architecture 
was in a better taſte, and it was decorated with a 
profuſion of expenſe, which the moſt cruel oppreſſion 


had ſupplied. He was then in a marble ſaloon that 


opened to his baths, reclining negligently upon a 
couch that was covered with purple embroidered 
_ with gold: he appeared to be weary, and even ex- 

hauſted with his labours; there was a gloom of dif- 


content upon his brow, and his eye expreſſed a kind = 


of agitation and ſerocity not to be deſcribed. The 
Principal perſons of the kingdom fat round him upon 
carpets, watching his looks even to the ſlighteſt glance 
of his eye, and reflecting every expreſſion of his 
countenance from their own : if he opened his mouth, 
all was ecſtaſy and admiration; and, before he had 


uttered a word, they vicd ck 5 other which 


ſhould be loudell in the praiſe of what he had to ſay. 
One of them regaled him with an account of the 
| ſervices he had rendered to the king, heightened | 
with the moſt ridiculous exaggeration, another de- 


clared that his mother had conceived * by Jupiter 5 . 
in the likeneſs of her huſband, and that he was ſon 


to the father of the gods. In ſome verſes that were 
recited by a poet, he was ſaid to have been inſtructed 
by the Mules, and to have rivalled Apollo in all the 
works of imagination and wit; and another poet, 


5 itil! more ſervile and ſhameleſs, celebrated him as the | 
inventor of the polite arts, and the father of a people 


| among whom he bad ſcattered plenty and happiness, | 
rom the horn of Amakhea, =" 5 n hand. 
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Protefilaus heard all this adulation with a cold, 


_ negligent, and diſdainful air, as it he thought his me- 


rit was without bounds, and that he honoured thoſæ 


too much from whom he condetcended to receive 


praiſe. Among other flatterers, there was one who 
took the liberty to whiſper ſome jeſt upon the new 
regulations that were taking place under the direc- 
tion of Mentor: the countenance of Protelilaus re- 
laxed into a ſmile; and immoderate laughter imme 
diately {hook the whole company, though the greateſt 


part knew nothing of what had been ſaid. The 
_ countenance of Protefilaus became again haughty 


and ſevere, and every one immediately ſhrunk back 


into timidity and filence : all watched for the happy 
moment in which he would turn his eve upon them, 
and permit them to ſpeak; and each having ſome 
| favour to atk, dilcovered the greatelt agitation and 
perplexity. Their ſupplicatory poſture ſupplied the 
want of words; and they ſeemed to be impreſſed 
- with the ſame humility and reverence as a mother 
who petitions the gods, at their altar, ſor the lite of 
an only fon. Every countenance expreſſed a tender 


complacency and admiration; but every heart con- 


cealed the molt malignant envy, and implacable 
| karred:” 988 8 9 5 


At this moment Hegeſippus entered the ſaloon; 


and leizing the ſword ot Protetilaus, acquainted him, 


that he had the king's orders to carry him to Samos. 


At theſe dreadful words all the arrogance of the 
favourite fell from him in a moment, like the frag- 
ment of a rock that is broken from the ſummit : he 
threw himſelf at the fect of Hegeſippus; he wept, _ 
Z helitated, faltered, trembled, and embraced the knees 
of a man upon whom, an hour before, be would 
f have diſdained to turn his eye. At the fame time 
| his flatterers, who ſaw that his ruin was complete 


* 
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_ erate; Wen him with a meanneſs and 

-velty worthy of their adulation. 

Hlegeſippus would not allow him time even to tak: 
leave of his family, or ſecure his private papers, which 
were all ſeized and put into the king's hands. Vi- 
mocrates was alſo arreited at the fame time, to his 
inexpreſſible ſurpriſe; for, being upon ill terms with 
Proteſilaus, he had not the leait apprehenſion of be- 
ing involved in his ruin; and they were both carried 
on board a N Which had deen en to receive 
5 them. 

They arrived in ſafety at Samos, where Hegefip- 
pus leſt his priſoners ; and, to complete their mistor- 
tune, he left them together. Here, with a rancour 
natural to their circumitances and diſpoſition, they 
reproached each other with the crimes that had 


brought on their ruin: here they were condemned 
to live, without the leait hope of returning to Salen- 


tum, at a diltance from their wives and children, not 
to wention friends, for a friend they never had. 
Wich the country they were wholly unacquainted, 
and had no means of ſubſiſtenee but by their labour; 
a ſituation, of which the diſadvantages were greatly 4 
Sour by the luxury and ſplendour which long 
habit had made almoit as neceſlary to them as food 
and reft. In this condition, like two wild beaſts of 
| the foreit, they were always l to tear each other 
to pieces. 
la the mean time, Hegefippus inguired in what | 
Part of the ifland Philocles was to "Sb found; and he 
was told that he lived at a confiderable diſtance from 
the city, upon a mountain, in which there was a 


cave that ſerved him for a habitation. Every one 


ſpoke of him with the utmoſt admiration and eſteem. 
He has never given offence, ſaid they, © in a ſingle 
inſtance, ſince he has been i in che and; ; every heart 
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i; touched at the patience of his labour, and the 
cheertulnels of his ind! igence; he poſſeſſes nothing, 


pet is always content. Though he is remote both 
: trom the buſinels and the pleaſures of the world, 
without property, and without influence, yet he can 

ſtill find means to oblige merit, and has a thouſun.! 


contrivances to gratify his neighbours.” | 
Hegeſippus immediately repaired to the cave, 


which he found empty and open; for the poverty 


of Tinbockes, and the Rene of his a manners, made 


- out.” A mat of coarle rulbes ſerved kim for. a bed; 
he rarely kindled a fire, becaule his food was genc- 


rally ſuch as needed no dreiling ; 


85 9 


in ſummer he lived 


. upon fruits freſh gathered, and upon dates and dried | 


figs in winter, quenching his thirſt at a clear ſpring 
that fell in a natural caſcade from the rock. His 
cave contained nothing but his tools, and ſome books | 
that ke read at certain hours, which he appropria- | 


ted to that purpole ; not to decorate his mind, or 
gratify his curioſity. but that, while he reſted from 


his labour, he might gain i. alte uction, and avoid be- 


ing idle by learning to be good: and he employed 
himſelf in ſculpture, not to procure reputation or 


wealth, but merely to keep his body in exerciſe, and 
procure the necellaries of lite w ithout contr acting ob- 
ligations. . 5 
When Hegeſippus catered the. cave, "bs 1 = 
the pieces of art that were begun. He obſerved a 


Jupiter, in whole countenance there was a ſerene ma- 
jeſty, by which he was immediately known to be the 
tather of gods and men; he pere ived alſo a Mars, 
well diſtingniſhed! Dy a pr ood and menacing ſerocity; 
but he was molt ruck with a Minerva, that Was re- 
preſented as encour aging the arts; the expreſſion of 


ger counten: ance y as at once noble and gracious, her 
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ſtature was tall, her ſhape eaſy, aad hey attitude ſ@ _ 
natural, that the ſpectator was almoit perſuaded ſhe _ 
would move. Hegeſippus, having viewed theſe ſta- 


tues with great pleaſure, retired ; and, as he was co- 


ming out of the cave, ſaw Philocles at a diltance, _ 

fitting upon the graſs under the ſhade of a large tree, 

and reading. He immediately advanced towards 
him; and Philocles, who perceived him, ſcarce knew + 
what to think. * Is not that Hegeſippus,” ſaid he to 
himſelf.“ with whom !] was ſo long familiar at Crete? 
But what can have brought him to an iſland ſo re- 


mote as Samos? Is he not dead, and is not this his 


ſhade, which has returned from the banks of the Styx : 
to reviſit the earth?“ | 


While he was thus biet of what he ſaw, He- | 


geſippus came ſo near that his doubts were at an 
end. ls it yon, then,” ſaid he, embracing him, 

my dear, my early friend? What accident, or what 
tempeſt, has thrown you upon this coaſt? Have you _ 


voluntarily deſerted the Ifland of Crete? or have you 


been driven from your country by: a misfortune like 
mine?“ F 
It is not ier tune ” ſaid 8 0 but the ; 
favour of the gods, that has brought me hither,” : 
| He then gave his friend a particular account of the | 
long tyranny of Proteſilaus, of his intrigues with Ti- 


mocrates, of the calamities which they had brought 1 
upon idomenens; ct his expulſion from the throne, 


his flight to Heſperia, the founding of Salentum, the 
© arrival- of Mentor and Telemachns, the wiſdom + 
_ which Mentor had diffuſed into the mind of the king, 
and the diſgrace of the traitors by whom he had 
been abuſed. He added, that he had brought them 


in exile to Samos, whither they had banithed Philo- 


cles; and concluded, that he had orders to bring 


5 him back to Salertur, w. here mne bing, who was 1 
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convinced of his integrity, intended to oft him - 
with the adminiſtration of his government, and dif- 


tinguiſh him by rewards adequate to his merit. 


Lou ſee that cave,” faid Philocles,“ which is 
more fit for the haunt of wild beats than the habi- 
tation of a man; and yet, in that cave, | have enjoy - 
ed more tr anquillity + and repoſe than in the gorgeous 5 


palaces of Crete. I am no more deceived by man; 


for with man l have no more connexion : | neither 
ſee, nor hear, nor need him; my own hard hands, 
which are now inured to labour, ſupply me with 
ſuch ſimple food as Nature has made neceſſary; and 
this flight {tuff that you ſee, ſufficing to cover me, I 
am without wants; and | enjoy a ſerene, perfect, and 
: delightful freedom, of which the wiſdom that is con- 
tained in my books teaches me the proper uſe Why. 
then, ſhould I again mix with mankind, and 3 
ſuffer by their jealouly, fraud, and caprice ? Envy 
not, my dear Hegeſippus, the good fortune I poſſo i, 
Proteſilaus has betrayed the king, and would have 
_ murdered me: he is fallen into bis own ſnare, but 
he has done me no hurt: he has eventually done 
me good in the higheſt degree; he has delivered me 
from the tumult and llavery of public buſineſs, and 
to him I am indebted for this ſweet folitude, and the 
pleaſures enjoy. Return, then, my friend, to your 
prince; aſſiſt him under the neceſſary inſelicities ot 
grandeur, and do for him whatever you with ſhould 
be done by me; and ſince his eyes, which were ſo 
| long {hut azainſt truth, have been at laſt opencd by 
| the wiſdom of a per fon w hom yon call Mentor, ler 
bim alſo keep that perſon about him. As for me 
having once ſuffered ſhipwreck, it is by no means ic 
that [ thould forſake the port in w hich the tempeſt 
has fo fortunately thrown me; and terapt again che 
 Faprice of . winds. Alas! how much are kings | 
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to be pitied-! how worthy of compaſſion are thoſe 
that lerve them! If they are wicked, what milery 


do they diffuſe among others, what puniſhmeat do 


they treaſure up for themſelves! if they are good, 

what difficulties have they to ſurmount, what tnares 

to avoid, what evils to ſuffer ! Once more, my dear 
_ Hegefippus, leave me poor, that I may be happy.“ 

P Philocles expreſſed theſe ſentiments with great ve- 

hemence, and Hegeſippus looked upon him with 

aſtoniſhment. He had known him in Crete, when he 


conducted the buſineſs of the ate ; and he was then 


pale, Janguithing, emaciated :: the natural ardour of _ 
his temper, and his ſcrupulous regard to rectitude, 
made a public ſtation fatal to his health, He could 
not ſee vice go unpuniſhed without indignation, nor 
luffer even unavoidable irregularities without regret: 
at Crete, therefore, he ſuffered a perpetual decay ; ; 
Dat; ut Samos, he was vigorous and lulty ; and a new 
Youth, in ſpite even of years, bloomed upon his 
countenance. A lite of temperance, tranquillity, and 
cxerciſe, ſeemed to have reſtored the conſtitution 
which Nature had given him. © You are ſurpriſed 
to fee me ſo altered,” ſaid Philocles, with a ſmile; 
but I owe this freſhneſs, this perſection of health, 
to my retirement: my enemies, therefore, have given 
me more than Fortune could beſtow. Can you with 
me to torſake ſubſtantial tor imaginary good, and 
incur again the misfortunes from which it is now 
my happineſs to be free? You would not, ſurely, be 
more cruel than Proteſilaus; you cannot envy me 
the good fortune that he has beſtowed.” 
Hegeſippus then urged him, from every motive 
_ that he thought likely to touch his ſenſibility, but 
without effect: Would the fight of your family, 
and triends, then, ” faid he, © give you no pleaſure; - 
-of chole wio ngorlk for your return, and live but 


we bes od 1 V ws os 7 ie er ww 4 . 
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Philocles, ho the firſt recolledion ot Hearko- 
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in the hope of once more prefling you to their bo- 
ſom? And is it nothing in your eſtimation, who 


fear the gods, and make conſcience of your duty, to 


render ſervice to your prince, to aſſiſt him in the exũ 

erciſe of virtue, and the diffuſion of happineſs? Is it 
blameleſs to indulge an unſocial philoſophy, to pre- 
fer your own intereſt to that of mankind, and chuſæ 


rather to procure eale to yourſelf than to give happi- 


neſs to chem? Beſides, if you perſiſt in your refolu- 


tion not to return, it will be imputed to reſentment 
againſt the king: and. it he intended evil againſt you, 


it was only becauſe he was a ſtranger to your me- 
rit. It was not Philocles, the taithtul, the uit, the 


ood, that he would have cut off, but a man of 


whom he had conceived a very different idea. He 


now knows you; and it being now impollible ke 
ſhould mittake you for another, his firſt friendthip 


uill revive with new force. He expects you with 
| impatience; his arins are open to receive you; he 


numbers the days, and even the hours, of your de- 


lay, Can you, then, be incxorable to your king? 


can your heart retilt the tender tolicitudes ot tr lend. 


pus had melted into tenderneſs, now reſumed a look 


of diltance and ſeverity: he remained unmoveable as 
a rock, againſt which the tempelt rages in vain, and 
the roariag ſurge dathes only to be broken: neither 
entreaty nor argument found any paſtage to his heart. 
But the piety of Philocles would not ſuffer him to 

_ Indulge his inclination, however ſupported by his 
jadgment, without contulting the gods; and he dit- 
covered, by the flight of birds, by the entrails of vie- 

_ tims, and by other preſages, that it was their plea- - 
ſure he ſhould : go with Hegefippus: he, therefore, 
reliſted no more, . e with the requell 0 2 
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Ilegeſippus, and prep: ared foe his departure. He 
did not, however, quit the ſolitude, in which he had 4 
lived fo many years, without regret. “ Muſt then,” 
ſaid he, “ forſake this pleating cell, where peaceful 
and obedient flumbers came every night to refreſn 
me after the labours of the day! where my ealy life 
was a ſilken thread, which the Siſters, notwithſtand- 
ing my poverty, entwined with gold! The tears then 
ſtarted to his eye, and, proſtrating himſelf on the 
earth, he adored the Naiad of the tranſlucent ſpring | 
that had quenched his thirſt, and the nymphs of the 
mountain that ſurrounded his retreat. Echo heard 
his expreſſions of tenderneſs and regret; - and, with a 
gentle and plaintive voice, repeated them to all the 
| 1ylvan deities of the place. : 
Philo les then accompanied 8 to the city, 


in order to embark. He thought that Proteſilaus, 


overwhelmed with confulicn, and burning with re- 
ſentment, would be glad to avoid him; but he was 
miſtaken : men without virtue are without ſhame, 
and always ready to ſtoop to any meanneſs. Philo- 
cles modeltly concealed himſelf, for fear the unhappy | 
wretch ſhould ſee him; for he ſuppoſed, that to fee | 
the prof; perity of an enemy, which was founded on 
His ruin, would aggravate his milery : but Proteſi- 


laus ſought him out with great "eagerneſs, and en- 


deavoured to excite his compaliiun, and engage him 
to ſolicit the king ſor permillion to return to Salen- 
tum. Philccles, however, was too ſincere to give 
him the leaſt hope that he would comply; and he 
knew, better than any other, the miſchiefs that his 
return would produce: but he ſoothed him with ex- 
preſſions of pity, offered him fuck conſolation as his 
ſituation would admit, and exhorted him to propi- 
liate the gods by purity of manners, and reſignation 
to his ſufferings. As he had heard that the bing 7 
3 | 
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had taken from him all the wealth that V had un- 
juſtly acquired, he promiſed him two things, which _ 
he afterwards faithfully performed ; to take his wile . 
aand children, who remained at Salentum, expoled to 
all the miſeries of poverty, and all the dangers of 
popular reſentment, under his protection; and to 
| ſend him ſome ſupplies of money, to alleviate the 
diſtreſs he mult ſuffer in a fate of baniſhment fo re- 
mote from his country. 

The wind being fair, Hegeſip pus Vaſlened the 4 © 
parture of his friend. Proteſilaus ſaw them embark: 
his eyes were directed invariably towards the fe: 8. 
and purſued the veſſel as the made her way through 

the parting waves; and the wind every moment in— 
__ creaſed her diſtance. When his eye could dittinguith = 
tit no more, its image was ſtill impreſſed upon his 

mind; at laſt, ſeized with the phrenzy of deſpair, he _ 
5 rolled himſelf i in the ſands, tore his hair, and re- 
proached the gods for the ſeverity of their juſtice; 
hae called at laſt upon Death, but even Death re- 
jected his petition to die, and diſdained to deliver 
him from the miſery trom which he wanted courage 
to deliver himſelf. | 5 
In the mean time the veſſel, . 1 by Neptune 5 
and the winds, ſoon arrived at Salentum, When 


the king was told that it was entering the port, he 


ran out, with Mentor, to meet Philocles, whom he 
_ tenderly embraced, and expreſſed the utmoſt regret 
at having ſo injuriouſly authorized an attempt upon 
his life. This acknowledgment was ſo far from de- 
Fgrading him in the opinion of his people, that every 
one conſidered it as the effort of an exalted mind, 
which, as it were, triumphec over its own failings, = 
3 confeſſing them with a view to reparation. The 7 
Public joy, at On return of Philocles, the ir tend of. 
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the king, was ſo great, that it overflowed in tears. 


Philocles received the careſſes of his prince with 
the moſt reſpectful modeſty, and was impatient to 
eſcape from the acclamations of the people. He 
followed Idomeneus to the palace; and, though 
Mentor and he had never ſeen each other before, 
there was immediately the ſame confidence between 
them as if they had been familiar from their birth; 


man, and at the wiſdom and goodneſs expreſſed by 


as if the gods, who have with-held from the wicked TS 


the power of diltinguithing the good, had imparted 
to the good a faculty of immediately diltinguithing 
each other: thoſe who have a love for virtue can- 
not he together without being united by that virtue 

which they love. Philocles, after a thort time, re- 
queſted the king to diſmiſs him to ſome retirement 
near Salentum, where he might live in the ſame ob- 
ſecurity that he had enjoyed at Samos. The king 
granted his requeſt; but went almoſt every day, 
with Mentor, to viſit him in his retreat, where they 
conſulted how the laws might belt be eſtabliſhed, and 
the government fixed upon a permanent foundation | 
for che advantage of the people. 

The two Principal objects of their ronfideration 
were the education of children, and the manner of 
| life to be preſcribed during peace. As to the chil- 

_ dren, Mentor faid, that they belonged leſs to their 
arents than to the ſtate. They are the children 
of the community,” ſaid he; © and they are, at once, 
its hope and its ſtrength. It 1 is too late to correct them 
when habits of vice have been acquired; and it is 
doing little to exclude them from employments when 
they are become unworthy of trult, It is always 


better to prevent evil than to puniſh | it. The prince 


echo is the father of his people is more particularly 
the tather of the youth, who may be conſidered as 
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= the flower of the nation; and it is in the a: weer that 
care ſhould be taken of the truit: a king, therefore, 
| ſhould not diſdain to watch over the riling generu- 
: tion, nor to appoint others to watch with him. Lot 
him enlorce, with inflexible conitancy, the avs f 
Minos, which ordain that children hall be o edu 
cated as to èndure pain without impatience, and en- 
pect death without terror: that the contempt of. 
luxury and wealth thall be honour; and injuitice,. 
ingratitude, and voluptuous idlenefs, infamy: thut 
children, from their tenderelt youth, th: be taught 
to commemorate the mckicvoments of heroes, the 
favourites of Heaven, who have ſacrificed private. 
interelt to their country, and ſignalized their cou 
rage in battle; by joining in longs to their honour, 
at once to animate them by examples of heroic vir 
tue, and harmonize their wuls by mulic: that they 
- ſhould learn to be tender to their friends, faithtul 
to their allies, and equitable to all men, their ene- | 
mies not excepted : above all things, that they mould 
be taught to dread the reproach of confcieac2 as an 
evil much greater than torture ard death. Lt theſe 
maxims arc iw preſle :d early upon the heart, with all 
the power of eloquence, and the charms of mulic, 
there will be ſew indeed in whom they will no 
kindle the love of virtue and of fame. 5 
“It is,” added Mentor, ** of the urmok im port- 
ance to eſtabliſh public ſchools for inuring : youth to 
the moſt robuſt exercites, and preſerviag them krom 
effeminacy and idlene!s, which render the molt li- 
beral endowments of Nature ufecleis.“ le adviſed. 
the inſtitution of public games aud thows, with as 
much variety as could de contrived, to route the at- 
_ tention, and intereſt the patſions, ot the people; but, 
above all, to render th e body Aber, vigarous, zuck 
active: and he choug Tht it peaper to excite cluula- 
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tion, by giving. prizes to thoſe that ſhould excel. 
He wiſhed alſo, as the molt powerſul pretervative 
againſt general depravity of manners, that the people 
might marry early; and that parents, without any 
views of intcreſt, would leave the young men to the 
free choice of ſuch wives as their inclination natu- 
Taiiy led them to prefer. - ht 
| Bur, while theſe meaſures were concerted, to pre- 
ſerve a blameleſs ſimplicity among the riling genera- 
tien, to render them laborious and tracable, and, at 
the lame time, to give them a ſenſe of honour, Phi- 
| Jocles, vhoſe military genius made him tond of war, 
obſ-rved to Mentor, that it would ſignify little to 
inkirute public exerciſes, if the youth were ſuffered 


to languith in perpetual peace, without bringing 


their courage to the teſt, or acquiring experience in 
the field. The nation,” ſays he, vill be inſenſibly 
enfeebled; courage will relax into effeminate ſoft- 
neis; and a general depravity, the neceſſary effect of 
uninterrupted abundance and tranquillity, will ren- 
dei them an eaſy prey to any warlike nation that 
ſhall attack them; and to avoid the miſeries of war, 
they will incur the moſt deplorable ſlavery.” _ 

«© The calamittes of war,” ſaid Mentor, © are more 
to be dreaded than you imagine. War never fails 
to exhautt the ſtate, and endanger its deltruction, 
with whatever ſucceſs it is carried on. Though it 
may be commenced with advantage, it can never be 
finiſhed without danger of the moſt fatal reverſe of 
fortune. With whatever ſuperiority of ſtrength an 
engagement is begun, the leaſt miſtake, the {lighteſt 
accident, may turn the ſcale, and give victory to the 
. enemy. Nor can a nation that ſhould be always 
viQorions proſper ; it would deltroy itſelf by deſtroy- 
ing others: the country would be depopul: ated, the 
toil untilled, and wee e and, what is 
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gil worſe, the beſt laws would loſe their force, 
and a, corruption of manners inſenſibly take place. 


Literature will be neglected among the youth ; 


the troops, conſcious of their own importance, will | 
_ indulge themſclves in the moſt pernicious licentioul- 
neſs with impunity, and the ditorder will neceſſarily 
ſpread through all the branches of government. K 
prince who, in the acquiſition of glory, would ſacri- 
- fice the life of half his ſubjects, and the happineſs ot 
the reſt, is unworthy of the glory he would acquire; 
and deſerves to loſe what he rightfully poſſeſſes, for 
endeavouring unjuſtly to uſurp the poſſeſſions of an- 


other. 


« It is, however, eaſy to exerciſe the courage of 
the people in a time of peace. We have already in- 


ſtituted public exerciſes, and afligned prizes to excite 
emulation; we have directed that the atchievements 


|: of the brave thall be celebrated in ſongs to their 
honour, which kindle, in the breaſts even of children, 
2 deſire of glory, and animate them to the exercile 


of heroic virtue; we have alto taken care that they 
ſhall be inured to ſobriety and labour: but this is not 


all. When any of your allies ſhall be engaged in 
a war, the flower of your youth, particularly thule 
who appear to have a military genius, and will pro- 
fit molt by experience, ſhould be ſent as auxiliarics 
into the ſervice ;. you will thus ſtand high in the elti- | 
mation of the ſtates with which you ace connected; 
Jour friendſhip will be fought, and your diſpleaſure 
dreaded; and, without being engaged in a war in 
Jour own country, and at your own expente, you 
will always have a numerous youth of habitual cou- _ 
rage and experimental {kill. Though you are at 
Peace yourſelves, you ſhould treat, with great ho- 
nour, thoje who have diſtinguiſhed abilities for war: 
tor he beſt way of keeping war at a diltance, is to 
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encourage milita ry knowl dee, to honour thoſe who 
excel in He protethion of arms, and to have ſome of 


your people always in foreign fervice, who will know 
the ſtrength and diſcipline of the neighbouring ſtates, 
and the manner of their military operations, to be at 
once ſuperior to the ambition that would court war, 


and to the effeminacy that would tear it. Thus, being 


always prepared for war when you are driven into 
it by aeceflity, you will find that the neceſſity of ma- 


king ar will ſeldom happen. 


When your allies are about to make war upon 


each other, you thould always interfere as mediator. 
You WII this acquire à genuine and lalting glory, 


which languic.ary conquelt can never give; you will 


gaib the lav. und elteem of foreign nations, and be- 


5 come neceli:ry to them all; ; You will rule other ſtates 


by the confidence they place i in you, as you govern 
your own by the auchority ot your tation; you will 


be the common repulitory of their ſecrets, the arbiter 


of their diſfercuces, aud the object of their love: 


your fame ill then fly to „che remoteſt regions of the 
earth; and YOU name, like incenſe from the altars 
ot he gods, hut be w atted from clime to clime, as 
far uw virtue con be known and loved, If, in poſſeſ- 
- ficn of this influence, and this honour, a neighbour- 
ing nation bond, contrary to all the rules of jultice, 


| commence hotiities àagaiaſt you, it will find you 


dier lian a::d re. dy - and, which is yet more effec- 


tua! Goat, beloved nd zuccoured when you are 
in langer: your neighbours will be alarmed for 
themiclves, and contider vour preſervation as eſſen— 
tial to the public fafety. This will be your ſecurity, 


in comparifon of which walls and Famparts are no 
deſence ; this is true glory; the bright reality, which 
few kings have diitingut! led and purtued, Which 
ICW kings have not left unknown behind them co 
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follow an illuſive phantom, ſtill diſtant from the 


prize, in proportion to their ſpeed ! 
When Mentor had done ſpeaking, Philocles fed 
his eyes upon him, with an aſtoniſhment that pre- 
vented reply: then looking upon the king, he was 
delighted to perceive that he drank the wildom «hich 


| flowed from the lips of the ſtranger, as the traveller, 


5 thirſting in the deſert, drinks of an unexpected ſpring. 
Thus Minerva, under the figure of Mentor, elta- 
| bliſhed the beſt laws, and the. wiſeſt principles of 


overnment, at Salentum; not ſo much that the 


kingdom of Idomenens might flourith, as to (how 
Telemachus at his return, by a ſtriking example, 


what may be eſlected by a wiſe government, with 


reſpect to the happineſs of the people, and the ho- 
nour * the prince. | 


END OF BOOK FOURTEENTH. 
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TE L EMACUUS, in the camp . the allies, gains the friendfi 17 
of Philottetes, who was not at firſt fa vourabiy diſpoſed to him au 
bis father's account. Ppiloctetes relates his adventures; and in- 
troduces a particu oler account of - the death of Hercules, by the 

 prifoned garment which the Centaur Neſſus had given to Deianira : 
he relates how he obtained from that hero his poiſoned arrows, 
without which tbe city of Troy could not be taten; how he was 

_ puniſhed for betraying his ſecret, by various ſufferings in the Iſland 

of Lemuss ; and how Ulyſſes employed Neoptolemus to engage him 

i the expedition again} Troy, where he was cured of his wound, 
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TTTELEMACHUS, in the mean time, was diſ- 
+ playing his courage among the perils of war, 

As ſoon as he had quitted Salentum, he applied 
| himſelf with great diligence to gain the elteem of 


the old commanders, w hoſe reputation and experi- 


ence were conſummate. Neltor, who had before 
ſeen him at Pylos, and who had always loved Ulyſles, 
treated him as if he had been his fon; he gave him 
many leſſons of inſtruction, and illuſtrated his pre- 
cepts by examples. He related all the adventures 
ot his youth, and told him the moſt remarkable at- 


chievements which he had ſeen performed by the 


heroes of the preceding age ; for the memory of 
Nellor, who had lived to foe three generations, con- 
_ tained the hiltory of ancient times with the fame fi- 
delity as an inſcription upon marble or brals. 


PhiloQetes did not at firſt regard 'Felemachus 
with the ſame kindneſs: the enmity which he had 
To cheriſhed in his breaſt againſt Ulyſſes prejudiced 


him againſt his fon, and he could not fee, without 


pain, that the gods appeared to intereſt themſelves 
in his fortunes, and to intend him a glory equal to 
that of the heroes by whom Troy had been over- 
thrown. But the unafſeted modeſty of Telemachus 
at length ſurmounted his reſentment, and he could 
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not but love that virtue which appeared ſo amiable 
and ſweet. He frequently took him aſide, and talk- 


ed to him with the moſt unreſerved confidence. 


« My fon,” faid he,“ for | now make no ſcruple to 
call you ſo, | moſt confeſs that your father and I 


| have been long enemies to each other. I acknow- 
ledge alſo that my enmity was not foftened by mu- 


val danger and mutual! ſuccels, for it continued 


unabated after we had laid Troy in ruins; and when 


1 ſiw you, I found it difficult to love even virtue in 
the ſon of Ulyſſes. I have often reproached mylelf 


for this reluctance, which, however, L (till felt: but 
virtue, when it is gentle, placid, ingenuous, and un- 
aſſuming, muſt at laſt compel affetion and eſteem.” 


Philoctetes, in the courſe of theſe converſations, was 
inſenſihly led to acquaint Telemachus with what had 
given riſe to the animoſity between him and Ulyſles. 
t is necsſſary,“ faid he, that I ſhould tell my 
ſtory from the beginning. I was the inſeparable. 
companion of Hercules, the great example cf divine 
virtue, the deſtroyer of monſters, whoſe proweſs was 


a bleſſing to the earth ; and, compared with whom, 


all other heroes are but as reeds to the oak, or ſpar- 
rowes to the eagle, Love, a paſſion that has pro- 
duced every ſpecies of calamity, was the cauſe of his 


misfortunes; and his misfortunes were the cauſe of 
mine. To this ſhameful paſſion the virtues of Her- 


cules were oppoſed in vain ; and, after all his con- 


queits, he was himſelf the ſport of Cupid. He never 


remembered, without a bluſh of ingenuous ſhame, 
His having laid by his dignity to ſpin in rhe chamber 
of Omphale, like the molt abje& and effeminate of 


men: he has frequently deplored this part of his 


life, as having ſullied his virtue, and obſcured the 


9 glory of his labours; and yet, ſuch is the weakneſs 
; and eee of man, who thinks himſelf all- 
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ſufficient, and yet yields without a ſtruggle: the great 
Hercules was again taken in the ſnare of love, and 


| | ſunk again into a captivity which he had ſo often 


remembered with indignation and contempt, He 
became enamoured of Deianira, and would have 
been happy it he had continued conſtant in his paſ- 
ſion for this woman, whom he made his wife; but 


the youthful beauty of lole, to whom the Graces had 


given all their charms, ſoon ſeduced him to a new 


paſſion, Deianira became jealous; and unhappily 


reecollected the fatal garment, which had been given 


her by Neſſus, the Centaur, when he was dying, as 


a certain means of reviving the love of Hercules, it 

he ſhould ever negle& her for another. This gar- 
ment had imbibed the blood of the Centaur, to 

which the arrow that flew him had communicated - 


z | its poiſon; for the arrows of Hercules were dipped 


in the blood of the Lernæan hydra, which gave them 5 
a malignity ſo powertul, that the fhghteit wound 


they could make was mortal. 


As foon as Hercules had put on the garment, _ 
he felt the poiſon burn even to the marrow in thbe 
bone: he cried out, in his agony, with a voice more 
than human; the ſound was returned by Mount Oeta, 


the echo deepened in the vallies, and the fea iticlt 


ſeemed to be moved. The roar of the molt furious 
bulls when they fight was not ſo dreadful as the 
eries of Hercules! Lycas, who brought him the gar- 
ment from Deianira, happening unfortunately to ap- 
proach him, he ſeized him in the diſtraction of his 
torments, and whirling him round, as a ſlinger whirls 
a4 ſtone that he would diſmiſs with all his ſtrength, he 


threw him from the top of the mountain; and falling 


mio the ſea, he was immediately transformed to a 
rock, which {till retains the figure of a man, and 
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which, ft 1 beaten by the ſurge, alarms the pilot, 
while he is yet diſtant from the ſhore. 


«+ After the fate of Lycas, | thought I could truſt L 


Hercules no more; and therefore endeavoured to 


conceal mytelf in the caverns of the rock, From 
this retreat I ſaw him, with one hand, root up the 


| lotty pines that towered to the ſky, and oaks which 
had repelled the ſtorms of ſucceſſive generations; and, 


_ with the other, endeavoured to tear off the fatal gar. 
ment, which adhered like another ſkin, and ſeemed 
to be incorporated with his body: in proportion as 
he tore it off, he tore off allo the fleſh; his blood fol- 
lowed in a torrent, and the earth was impurpled 
round him. But his virtue at length ſurmounted 


eee 


his ſenſe of pain, and he cried out, Thou art wit. 


neſs, O Philoctetes! to the torments which the gods 


inffict upon we, and they are juſt: I have offended ; 
Heaven, and violated the vows of connubial love; af. 


ter all my conqueſts, | have meanly given up my 
heart to forbidden beauty: I periſh, and am content 
to periſh, that divine juſtice may be ſatisfied, But, 


alas! my dear friend, whither art thou fled ! Tranſ- 
ported by exceſs of pain, I have, indeed, deſtroyed _ 


unhappy Lycas, by an act of cruelty for which I ab- 

hor myſelf: he was a ſtranger to the poiſon that he 
brought me; he committed no crime, he deſerved no 
punithment. Bat could the ſacred ties of friendſhip 
be forgotten! could [ attempt the life of Philoctetes! 
My love for him can ceaſe only with my life; into 

his breaſt will I breathe my departing ſpirit, and to 4: 
his care will [ confide my aſhes. Where art thou, 
then, my dear Philoctetes? where art thou, Philofe- 


tes? the only object of my hope on earth!“ 


+ Struck with this tender expoſtulation, I ruſhed 4 
towards him, and he ſtretched out his arms to em- 
brace me: yet, before J reached him, he drew them 


a 
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back, leſt he ſhould kindle i in my boſom BY Catal fires 
that conſumed his own. ** Alas!” faid he, even 
this conſolation is denied me!“ He then turned from 

me; and collecting all the trees that he had rooted 


up into a funeral pile upon the ſummit of the moun- 


tain, he aſcended it with a kind of dreadtul tranquil- 
lity: he ſpread under him the {kin of the Nemæan 
lion, which, while he was traverſing the earth, from 
one extremity to the other, deſtroying monſters, and 
ſuccouring diltrets, he had worn as a mantle; and 
_ recliniag upon his club, he commanded me to let fire 
to the wood. This command, though | trembled 
with horror, [| could not refuſe to obey ; for his mi- 
ſery was ſo great, that life was no longer a bounty | 
ol Heaven; and feared, that, in the extremity of Ais 
torment, he might do ſomething unworthy of the - 
virtue which had altonithed the world. : 
When he perceived that the pile had take fre 3 
Now,“ ſaid he, * my dear Philoctetes! I know that 
thy friendlhip is ſincere; for my honour is dearer to 
thee than my life: may thy reward be from Heaven! 
I give thee all | can beſtow: theſe arrows, dipped in 
dhe blood of the Lernzan Hydra, I valued more than 
all that I poſſeſſed; and they are thine. Thou know. 
eſt that the wounds which they make are mortal: 
they rendered me invincible, and to they will render 
thee; nor will any man dare to litt up his hand a- 
2 thee. Remember, that | die faithful to our 
riendthip; and forget not how clole | held thee to 
my heart, If thou art indeed touched with my mit- 
fortunes, there is (till one conſolation in thy power; 
promiſe to acquaint no man with my death, and 
never to reveal che place where thou thait hide my 
alhes. I promiſed, in an agony of tendernets and 
grief; and I conſecrated my promiſe by an oath. A 
beam of joy en in his eyes; ; but a theet of lime 
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e furronnded him, Rifled his voice, and 

almoli hid him from my ſight: | caught, however, a 

glimpſe of him through the flame; and | perceived : 

that his countenance was as ſerene as if he had been 
ſurrounded with feſtivity and joy at the banquet of 
a friend, covered with pertume, and crowned with 
flowers. = 
The flames quickly conſumed his nee and 
mortal part: of that nature which he had received 
from his mother Alcmena there were no remains; 
but he preſerved, by the decree of Jove, that pure 
and immortal eſſence, that celeſtial flame, the true 
principle of lite, which he had received from the Fa- 
ther of the gods: with the gods, theretore, he drank 

Immortality under the golden rovts of Olympus, and 

they gave him Hebe to wife; the lovely Hebe, the 

| goadels of youth, who had filled the bowl of nectar 
to jupiter, betore chat honour ' Was enen upon 
 Ganymede. 

„In the mean time; the arrows ; char had been 
given me as a pledge of ſuperior prowels and fame 

proved an inexhanitibie ſource of misfortune. When 

the conſederate princes of Greece undertook to re- 

venge the wrong done to Menelaus by Paris, who 
had balely ttolen away lielen, and to lay the king- 
dom of Priam in ruins, they learned from the oracle 
of Apollo, that in this enterpriſe they would never 
ſucceed, it they did not take with them the arrows 
of Hercules. 

* Your father Ulyſſes, whole penetration and ac- 
tivity rendered him luperior in every council, under- 
took to perſuade me to accompany them to the ſiege 

of Troy, and to take the arrows of Hercules, which 
| he believ ed to be in my poſſeſſion with me. li was 
no long fince Hercules had appeared in the world; 

no exploit of the hero was related; and monſters 
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and robbers began to appear with impunity. The f 
Greeks knew not what opinion to form concerning 


him: ſome athrmed that he was dead; others, that 


| he was gone to ſubdue the Scythians under the fro- 
zen bear; hut Ulyfles maintained that he was dead, 


and engaged to make me confets it. He came to 


me, while | was (till lamenting the loſs of my illu- 
| ftrious friend with inconlolable ſorrow; he found it 
extremely difficult to ſpeak to me, for | avoided the 
fight of mankind; I could not think of quitting the. 


deſerts of Mount Oeta, where | had been witnels to 


the death of Alcides; and was wholly employed in 
forming his image in my mind, and weeping at the 


remembrance ot his ſufferings, which every view of 


theſe mourntu! places renewed. But, upon the lips 
of your father there was a tweet and irreſiſtible clo- 
quence : he ſeemed to take an equal part in my af- 


fliction, and when [ wept, he wept with me: he gain- 


ed upon my heart by an 1nlentible approach; and 
he obtained my confidence even before I knew it. 
He intereſted my tenderneſs for the Grecian princes, 
who had undertaken a juſt war, in which, without 


me, they could not be fuccet>tul: he could not, how- 
ever, draw from me the tecret that I had ſworn to 
keep; but, though I did not contets it, he had fut- 
| ficient evidence that Hercules was dead, and he pret- 


ſed me to tell him where I had conce aled his alhes. 
could not think of perjury without horror: 
and yet, alas! | eluded the vow that [ had made to 
Hercules and to Heaven. I diſcovered the place where 
I had depoſited the remains of the hero, by ſtriking 
it with my foot; and the gods have puniſhed me for 


the fraud. then joined the confederates, who re- 
ceived me with as much joy as they would have re- 


_ ceived Hercules himſelf. When we were on ſhore 
the Iſland of Lemnos, I was willing to ſhow the 
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Greeks what my arrows would do; and therefore 


prepared to thoot a deer, which ! ſaw ruſh into the 
foreſt; but, by ſome accident, I let the ſhaft flip out 
of my hand, and falling upon my foot, it gave me a 
wound, of which I ſill feel the effects. I was im- 
mediately ſeized with the ſame pains that had de- 

ſtroyed Hercules; and the echoes of the iſland re- 
peated my complaints day and night. A black and 
corrupted blood flowed inceſlantly from my wound, 
infected the air, and filled the camp with an ntolir- 
able ſtench: the whole army was ſtruck with horror 
at my condition, and concluded it to be the juſt pu- 
niſhment of the gods. 

„Ulyſſes, who had engaged me in this expedition, 
was the farit to abandon me, as I have ſince learned, 
becauſe he preferred victory, and the common inter- 
eſt of Greece, to private friendſhip, and the punctilios 
of decorum. The horror of my wound, the infec- 
tion that it ſpread, and the dreadful cries that it for- 
ced from me, produced ſuch an effect upon the army, 
that it was no longer poſſible to ſacrifice in the camp. 
But when the Greeks abandoned me by the counſel 

of Ulyſſes, I conſidered his policy as the moſt ag- 
gravaied inhumanity, and the baſeſt breach of faith, 

I was blinded by prejudice and ſelf-love; and did 
not perceive, that the wiſeſt men were molt againlt 
me, and that the gods themſelves were become my 
enemies. 

a] SR HE" during ahnen the whale time that 
Troy was beſieged, alone without ſuccour, without 
conſolation, without hope; the victim of intolerable 


anguiſh, in a defolate ifland, where I ſaw no obje& - 


but the rude productions of uncultivated nature, and 
heard only the roaring of the ſurge that was broken 
againll the rocks. In one of the mountains of this 
deſert 1 tound a cavern: the ſummit, which tower- 
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ed to the ſkies, was divided into a fork, and at the 
bottom was a ſpring of clear water. Uhis cavern, 


my only dwelling, was the retreat of wild bealts, of 
various kinds, to whole fury [ was expoled night and 
day. I gathered a few leaves into an heap for my 
bed; and my whole poſſeſſions were a wooden vellet _ 


of the rudeſt workmanſhip, and a few tattered gar- 


ments, which I wrapped round my wound to ſtaunch 


the blood, and uſed alſo to clean it. In this place, 


forſaken of man, and hateful to the gods, I ſome- 
times endeavoured to ſuſpend the ſenſe of my miſery, 
by ſhooting at the pigeons, and other birds that flew 
round the rock: when I had brought one to the 


ground I crawled with great pain and difficulty to 


take it up, that it might terve me for food; and 


thus my own hands provided me ſubſiſtence. 


„The Greeks, indeed, left me ſome proviſions 
when they quitted the iſland ; but theſe were ſoon 
exhanſted, I dreſſed ſuch as | procured at a fire, 
which I kindled by ſtriking a flint: and this kind of 


life, rude and forlorn as it was, would not have been 


unpleaſing to me, the ingratitude and perfidy of man 


Having reconciled me to ſolitude, if it had not been 


for the pain that I endured from my wound, and 
the perpetual review of my ſingular misfortunes, 
What!“ ſaid I to myſelf, „fſeduce a man from 

his country, upon pretence that he alone can avenge 


the cauſe of Greece, and tlien leave him in an un- 


inhabited iſland, while he is aſleep !” for I was aſleep. 


when the Greeks deſerted me; and you may judge 


| in what an agony of conſternation and grief I awa- 
ked, and ſaw their fleet ſtanding from the ſhore. 1 


looked round me, to find ſome gleam of comfort; 
but all was deſolation and deſp air. 
This ifland had neither port nor commerce; 


and was not only without inhabitants, but without 
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viſitors, except ſuch as came by force. As no man : 
ſet foot on the ſhore but thoſe who were driven 
thither by tempelts, I could hope for ſociety only 


by ſhipwreck; and | knew, that it diſtreſs ſhould force 


any unfortunate mariners upon the iſland, they would 
not dare to take me with them when they lett it, leſt 
they ſhould incur the reſentment, not ot the Greeks h 
only, but of the gods. I ſuffered remorſe, and pain, 
and hunger, ten years; 1 languiſhed with a wound 
that I could not cure; and hope el was ng | 
ed in my brealt. 8 
One day, as 1 returned from ſeeking ſome me- 
dicinal herbs for my wound, I was ſurprized to find, 
at the entrance of my cave, a young man of a grace- 
ful appearance, but a lofty and heroic port. I took 
him, ar the firſt glance, for Achilles, whom he great- 
Jy reſembled i in his features, aſpect, and deportment; 
and [ was convinced of my miltake only by his age. 
I obſerved, that his whole countenance expreſſed per- 
plexity and compaſſion : he was touched to ſee, with 
what pain and difficulty ] crawled along; and his 
heart melted at my complaints, which the echoes of ; 
the thore returned. 
L called out, while I was yet at a diſtance, «Q_ 
firanger ! what misfortune has caſt thee upon this 
illand, foriaken of men? I know thy habit to be 
_ Grecian; an habit, which, in ſpite of my wrongs, 
1 love. 01 let me hear thy voice; and once more 
find, upon thy lips, that language which LI learned 
in infancy, and which this dreadtul ſolitude has ſo 
| long torbidden me to ſpeak. Let not my appear- 
ance alarm you; ſor the wretch whom you behold 
is not an object of fear but of pity.” The ſtranger 


had no fooner anſwered, © I am a Greek!“ than I 3 


_ cried out, * After ſuch ſilence without affociate, ſuch 
pain without conioJation, how ſweet is the ſound ! 
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| O my ſon ! what misfortune, what tempeſt, or ra- - 


ther what favouring gale, has brought thee hither, 
to put an end to my tufferings?” He replied, © | am 
of the Iſland of Scyros, whither Jam abont to re- 
turn 8 and it 1s ſaid, that I am the ſon of Achilles: 


I have now anſwered your inquiries.” So brief 4 


reply left my curioſity unſatisfied. © O ſon of Ac- 


| hilles!” ſaid I, the friend of my heart, who wert 
| foſtered by Lycomedes with the tenderneſs of a pa- 


rent, whence art thou come, and what has brought 
thee to this place?” «© I come,” he replied, © from 


the ſiege of Troy,” Thou walt not,” ſaid I, in 


the firit expedition.” Waſt thou in it then?” ſaid 


be. I perceive,” ſaid I, that thou knoweſt neither 
the name, nor the misfortunes, of Philoctetes. Wretch 


that lam! my perſecutors inſult me in my cala- 


mity. Greece is a ſtranger to my ſufferings, which | 
every moment increaſe, The Atrides have reduced 
me to this condition; may the gods reward them as 


they deferve?”.: 


I then related the —_ in which I had been 


abandoned by the Greeks: and, as ſoon as Neopto- 


lemus had heard my complaints, he made me the 
confident of his own. ** Atter the death of Achilles, 
ſaid he, — How!” ſaid I, © is Achilles dead? For- 
give the tears that interrupt you, for I owe them to 


the memory of your father.“ „Such interruption,” 
replied Neoptolemus, * is ſoothing to my ſorrow: 


Philoctetes 22 


what can fo much alleviate my lois as the tears of 


Neoptolemus then reſumed his ſtory. * After 
the death of Achilles,” ſaid he, Ulyiles and Phenix 


came to me, and told me that Troy could not be ta- 


ken till | came to the ſiege. I was eaſily perſuaded 
to go with them; for my grief tor the death of Ac- 


hilles, and a deſire of inheritipg his glory in fo ccle- 
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brated a war, were inducements that almoſt made 


perſvalion unneceſſary. When I arrived at Sigeum, 


the whole army gathered round me: every one was 

ready to ſwear that he beheld Achilles; but, alas! 

Achilles was no more. In the preſumption of youth 
and inexperience, I thought might hope every thing 
trom thoſe who were ſo liberal of praiſe; I, there. 

| fore, demanded my father's arms of the Atrides; but 
their anſwer was a cruel diſappointment of my ex- 
petations. * You ſhall have,” ſaid they, © whatever 
ele belonged to your father; but his arms are «llot- 
ted to Ulyſles.” | 

„This threw me into e and tears, _ 
rage. But Ulyſſes replied without emotion,“ You 
have not endured, with us, the dangers of a tedious 

liege; you have not merited ſuch arms; you have _ 
demanded them too proudly, and they thall never 

be your's.” My right being thus unjuſtly wreſted 
| trom me, I am returning to the Iſle ot Scyros, yet 
more incenſed againit the Atrides than Ulyſſes: to 
all, who are their enemies, may the gods be friends! 
And now, PhiloRetes, I have told thee all,” 

I then atked Neoptolemus, how it happened, 
that Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, did not interpoſe, to 
prevent ſo flagitious an injuſtice ? © Ajax,” ſaid he, 

is dead,” Is Ajax dead!” ſaid I, © and Ulyſ- 
ſes alive, and proſperous !” I then inquired after An- 

tilochus, the ſon of Neſtor; and Patroclus, the fa- 
vourite of Achilles. They alſo,” faid be, are 
dead,” „ Alas!” ſaid I, © are Antilochus and Pa- 
troclus dead? How does War, with unrelenting and 
undiſtinguithing deſtruction, ſweep away the righ- | 
 teous, and ſpare the wicked! Ulyſſes lives; and fo, 
doubt not, does Therfites. Such is the ordination 
of the gods ! and Ft we — KONOUF them with 
| Praile,” 5 5 . 
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« While 1 was thus burning with reſentment 
againlt your tather, Neoptolemus continued to de- 


ceive me. © I am going,” ſaid he, with a mournful 
accent, “to live content in the Ille of Scyros ; Which, 
| though uncultivated and obſcure, is yet far from the 
armies of Greece, where evil prevails over good. 
Farewell! may the gods vouchſafe to reſtore thy 
| health!” „O my fon!” ſaid I. I conjure thee by 


the manes of thy father, by thy mother, and by all 


that is dear to thee upon earth, not to leave me alone 


in this extremity of pain and forrow: I know I fha!l 
be a burden to you, but it would diſgrace your hu- 
manity to leave me here. Place me in the pros, 
the ſtern, or even the hold of your veſſel, wherever 
I ſhall leaſt offend you: in the eſtimation of a noble 
mind there is glory in doing good. Do not aban— 


don me in a deſert, where there are no traces of _ 
men: take me with you to Scyros, or leave me at 
 Eubca, where I ſhall be near to Mount Qeta, to T'ra- 
chin, and the pleaſing banks of Theſſalian Sperchius ; 
or ſend me back to my father! Alas! my tcars fug- 
geſt that my father is dead: I ſent to him tor a veſſel, 
which has never arrived; and it is therefore certain, 
either that he is dead, or that thoſe who promilcd 
to acquaint him with my diſtreſs have betrayed their 
truſt, My laſt hope is in thee, O wy fon ! Contider - 


the uncertainty of all ſublanary things: the pro- 
ſperous ſhould fear to abuſe proſperity; and never 


fail to ſuccour the diſtreſs which they are liable to 


feel!“ 


Such, in the intolerable anguiſh of my mind, 
was my addreſs to Neoptolemus, and he promiled to 


take me with him. My heart then leaped for joy. 


O happy day!” ſaid I; „O amiable Neoptole- 


mus, worthy to inherit the glory of thy father! Ye 


dear companions, with whom I ſhall return to the 
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world of life, ſuſter me to bid this mournful retreat 
farewell : ſee where J have lived, and conſider what 
1 have endured ! My ſufferings have been more than 
another could ſuſtain; but I was inſtructed by Neceſ. 
ſity, and the teaches what ctherwile could not be 
known: thoſe who are without ſufferings are with- 
out knowledge; they diſtinguiſh neither good nor 
evil; and are, abke: ſtrangers to mankind, and to 
| themſelves.” After this effuſion of my heart, I took 
my bow and arrows in my hand. 

Neoptolemus then requeſted that I would per- 
mit him to kiſs the celebrated arms, that had been 5 
conſecrated by the invincible Alcides. To you,” 
ſaid I, “ all things are permitted: you, my fon, re- 
| ſtore me to light and life, to my country, my father, 
my friends, and mylelt: you may touch theſe arms; 
and boaſt, that you are the only Greek who deſerves | 
to touch them.” Neoptolemus immediately came 
into my cell to admire my arrows. At this moment 

a ſudden pang totally ſuſpended my faculties; I no 
Hopes knew what I did, but called for a ſword, that 
I might cut off my foot. I cried out for Death, ang. --- 
reproached him with delay. Burn me,” ſaid I to 


| Neoptulemus, this moment, as I burnt the ſon of 


Jove upon Mount Oeta. O earth! receive a dying 
wretch, who ſhall never more rite from thy boſom.” 


I fell immediately to the ground without appearanceoft _ 


lite, a ſtate in which theſe fits of pain uſually left me: 
a profuſe ſweat at length relieved me, and a black 
and corrupted ichor fowed from my wound. While 
I continued inſenſible, it would have been eaſy for 
Neoptolemus to have carried off my arms; but he 
was the fon of Achilles, and his nature was loperior 
to fraud. 

When [I recovered, I 3 great les in 
. his countenance; and he lighted like a man new 50 


0 


leave me to my tate!” 


ſelf, Would to God that 
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diſimulation, and practiſing it with violence to him- 
ſelt. What,” ſaid Il, “do you meditate? to take 


WW 


advantage of my inftirmity !”” „ You mult go with 


me,” ſaid he, “to the ſiege of roy.“ What do 
I hear !” {aid 1; © Iam betrayed. O my fon! give 


me back the bow; to with-hold it is to rob me ot 


life. Alas! he anſwers me nothing; he looks ſteadily 


upon me, without emotion; over his heart | have no 


power. Ye winding ſhores"! ye promontories that 


overhang the deep! ye broken rocks! ye favage 


beaſts, that prowl thete ſcenes of deſolation! | com- 
plain to you; for, beſide you there are none to 
whom I en complain: to you my groans are tami - 


liar. Mutt | be thus betrayed by the ſon of Achilles! 


He robs me of the bow, which the hand of itercules 


has made ſacred; he would compel me to the camp 
of Greece, as a trophy of the war; nor fees that his, 
victory is not over the living but the dead, a thade, 
a phantom, that exiits only in idea! O that he had 


aflailed me when my vigour was unimpaired ! but 
even now he has taken me by ſurpriſe. What ex- 


pedient ſhall I try! Reſtore what thou halt taken; 
reſtore my arms, O my ſon ! and let thy conduct be 
worthy of thy father and thyſelf, What dolt thou 
_ anſwer? Thou art inexorably ſilent. To thee, thou 
| barren rock, | once more return, naked and mitzr- 


able, forlorn and diſtitute! In this cave I thall perita 


alone; for having no weapon to deſtroy the beaſts, 
the beaſts will inevitably devour me; and why ſhould 
| deſire to live! But as to thee, my ſon, the mark 
of wickednels is not upon thee; thou art, ſurely, the 


inſtrument of another's hand Reſtore my arms, and 
Nieoptolemus was touched with my diſtreſe, 
the tears itarted to his eye, and he ſighed to him- 
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{ had ſtill continued at 
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Serros!” At this moment I eried out, ©* What do 
I fee ! ſurely that is Ulytles !”” Immediately the voice 
of Ulyſſes confirmed it, and he anſwered, lt is J. 
If the gloomy dominions of Pluto had been diſcloſed 
before me, and I had taddenly beheld the ſhudes of 
Cart wrus, which the gods themſelves cannot ſee with. 
out dread, I thould not have been ſeized with greater 
horror. | then cried out again, © I atteſt thee, O 
carth of Lemnos ! O ſan ! dolt thou behold and ſuffer 
this?“ Ulyſles anſwered without emotion, “ This 
is ordained by Jupiter, and | but execute his will.“ 
„% Dareit thou,“ ſaid 1, profane the name of Jove 
vith unhallowed lips? Haſt thou not compelled this 
youth to practite a fraud which his foul abhors?” 
*© We come,” replied Ulyſles, © neither to deceive nor 
injure you: we come to deliver you from ſolitude and 
wilery, to heal your wound, to give you the glory 
of ſubverting Troy, and reſtore you in ſafety to 
your native country. It is thyſelf, and not Ulyiles, 
* is the enemy ot Philoctetes.“ 
I anſwered only by reproaches and inſult. 
Mi thou haſt abandoned me upon this inhofpi- 
Re coalt,” ſaid I, why haſt thou interrupted ſuch 
reſt as it can give? Go, and ſecure to thyſelf the 
glory of battle, and the delighits of peace; enjoy the 
{weets of p rofperity with the Atrides, and leave pain 
and ſorrow to me. Why thouldſt thou 1 me 
to go with thee? | am funk into nothing; | | am dead 
already, Thou walt once of opinion that I ought to 
be left here; that my complaints, and the inbection 
of my u ound, would interrupt the facriftices of the 
gods: and why is not this thy opinion now? Thou 
elt har of all my miſery ! may the gods Bur the: 
zods hear me not; they take part with my enemy : 
6 my conntry ! theſe eyes tall behold thee no more! 
—0Q' ye gods! ' if there | is Yet one among you {0 juſt 
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as to compaſſionate my wrongs, avenge them 1 ! bu- 
niſh Ulyſſes, and I (hall believe that lam whole.” 
„While [| was thus indulging an impotent rage, 
your father looked upon me with a calm compaſſion, 
which, inſtead of reſenting the in emperate ſallies of 
a wretch diſtracted by mis fortune, makes allowance 
for his infirmity, and bears with his exceſz; he odd 
ſilent, and unmoved, in the ſtability of his wiſdom, 
till my paſſion ſhould be exhaulted by its own vio— 
lence; as the ſummit of a rock ſtands unſhaken, 
while it is beaten by the winds, which, at length, 
wearied by their idle lury, are heard no more. "He 
knew that all attempts to reduce the paſlions to rea- 
on are ineffectual till their violence is paſt; when 
I pauſed, therefore, and not before, he faid, © Where 


are now, O Philoctetes! thy reaſon and thy courage? 
This is the moment in which they can molt avail_ 


| thee ! If thou ſhalt retule to follow us, and to concur 


with the great dcligns which Jupiter has formed oy : 


thee, farewell; thou art not worthy to atchieve tie 


deliverance of Greece, or the deſtruction of Troy. 
Live ſtill an exile in Lemnos: theſe arms, which 1 
have ſecured, will obtain a glory for Ulyſſes that 


was deſigned for thee. Let us depart, Neoptolemus | 


argument is loſt upon him; and compallion for an 


individual ſhould not make us give up the common 
intereſt of Greece.“ | 

„This threw me into a new cranſpars of rage ; 
and I was like a lioneſs when lhe is robbed of her 
young, and makes the woods echo with her roar, 
O cave!“ faid I, „thou thalt not henceforth be 
forſaken; I will enter thee as my grave for ever: 
receive me, O manſion of ſorrow ! receive me to fa- 


mine and deſpair! O fora ſword, that I might dic 


at once! O that the birds of prey would devour me! 


my arrows call pierce them no more. O inetli— 
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mable bow, conſecrated by the hand of the fon of 
Jove! © Hercules! if thou art (till conſcious to what _ 
paſſes upon earth, does not thy brealt burn with in- 
dignation? This bow is no longer in the poſſeſſion of 
thy friend, but in the profane and faithlets hands of 
Ulyifes ! Come, without fear, ye birds of prey, _ 
ye beaſts of the deſert, to your ancient dwelling 
there are now no fatal arrows in my hands: Far. 
that | am! | can wound you no more; come then, 
and devour me. Or rather, inexorable Ane let 
thy thunders cruſh me to nothing.” 

„ Your father, having tried every other art of 
perſuaſion in vain, thought i it belt to return me my 
arms; he, therefore, made a ſign to Neoptolemus for 

_ that purpoſe, who inſtantly put the arrows and the. 
bow into my hand. Thou art, indeed,” faid l, 
the ton of Achilles, and worthy of his blood but 
ſtand aſide, that | may pierce my enemy to the heart.“ 
I then drew an arrow againſt your father, but Ne— 
optolemus held my hand. Your anger,” ſays he, 
diſtracts you; yon are not conſcious of the enor- 
mit y you would commit.” | 

But L ly ſſes ſtood equally unmoved againſt 1 
and repreach ; and his patience and intrepidity (truck 
me with reverence and admiration; I was aſhamed 

ot the tranſport v hich hurried me to uſe, for his de- 
ſtruction, the arms that he had reſtored: my reſent- 
ment. however, was not yet wholly appeaſed; and 
1 was grieved beyond comfort, to have received my 
weapons trom a man whom | could not love. But 
my attention was now engaged by Neoptolemus. 
© Know,” ſaid he, „that the divine Helenus, the 
ſon of Friam, came to us from the city, impelled by 
the chmmand and inſpiration of the gods, and diſ- 
cloſed to us the ſecrets of futurity: © Unhappy 
Tr oy,” laid he, © mult tall; but not till he who bears 
the thatts of Hercules [ nale come a uf her. Under | 
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the walls of Troy only he can be cured; the ſons of 
X(culapius ihall give him health.” i 

At this moment | felt my heart divided: I was 
touched with the ingenuous ſimplicity of Neoptole- 
mus, and the honeſty with which he had reſtored my 


bow; but | could not bear the thought of tubmit- _ 


ting to Ulylles, and a falſe ſhame held me ſome time 
in tuſpenle. © Will not the world,” ſaid I,“ deſpiſe 


me, if l become, at laſt, the aſſociate of Ulyſſes and _ 


„%%% = 

While | ſtood thus torpid in ſuſpenſe, I was ſud- 
denly rouſed by a voice that was more than human; 
and looking up, I ſaw Hercules: he deſcended in a 
ſhining cloud, and was ſurrounded with rays of 
glory. He was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his ſtrong fea- 


tt.tnres, his rubult form, and the graceful ſimplicity of 
his geſture; but in his preſent appearance there was 


a loftineſs and dignity not equally confpicuous when 
he was deſtroying monſters upon earth, * thou 
hearelt,” ſaid he, aud thou beholdeſt Hercules. 1 
am deſcended from Olympus to acquaint thee with 
the commands of Jove. Thou knoweſt by v hat 
labours I acquired immortality; and if thou would 
follow me in the path of glory, the fon of Achiiles 
muſt be now thy guide. Thy wound {hall be healed; 
Paris, who has filled the world with calamity, thall 
fall by my arrows from thy hand. When Troy {hall 


de taken, thou ſhalt fend coltly ſpoils to Pæas thy 


father, upon Mount Oeta, and he {hall place tem 
upon my tomb, as a monument of the victory which 
my arrows obtained. Thou canit not, O ton of 
Achilles! conquer without Philoctetes; nor can Phi- 
loctetes conquer without thee: go, then, like two 
lions who chace their prey together. Thou, Phi- 
loctetes, ſhalt be healed by the {kill of Æſculapius 


a at Troy, But, above all things, keep alive in your 


hearts the love and reverence of the gods; all other 
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paſſions and pleaſures ſhall periſh with their objeds; 


thele only are immortal and divine.” 

« At theſe words | cried out, in a tranſport of j Joy, 
« The night is paſt; the dawn breaks upon me! Q 
cheering light! after theſe years of darkneſs, art 
thon again returned ? I feel thy influence, and 1 fol. 
low thy guiding ray. I quit theſe ſcenes, and tay | 
only to bid them farewell. Farewell, my grotto ! Ye 
nymphs that haunt theſe dewy fields, tarewell! ! 


fall hear the ſullen ſound of theſe inexorable waves 


no more. Farewell, ye cliffs, where I have ſhivered 
in the tempeſt, and been drenched in the rain! Fare. 
well, ye rocks, whole echoes have ſo often repeated 


my complaints! Farewell, ye ſweet fountains, which 


my ſufferings embittered to me ! and thou unculti- 
vated foil, tarewell! but to my departure be propi- 
tious, ſince I follow the voice of TORE and the 
gods! | 
„We then ſet ſail from ike coaſt, nd ani] in 
the Grecian army before the walls of Troy. Ma- 
chaon and Podalirius, by the ſacred ſcience of their 
father Aſculapius, healed my wound, at leaſt re- 
ſtored me to the ſtate you ſee. I am free from pain, 
and J have recovered my itrength; but | am (till 
ſomewhat lame. | brought Paris to the ground, 
like a timid fawn that is pierced by the arrows of 
the huntſman, and the towers of llium were ſoon 
in aſhes Alll that followed you know already. Bat 
the remembrance of my ſufferings, notwitaſtanding | 


the ſucceſs and glory that followed, {till left upon 


my mind an avertion to Ulyſſes, which all his vir- 
tues could not ſurmount ; but loving irrefiſtibly his 
reſemblance in a ſon, my _— to the father inſen · 
ſibly relents. s 
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TELEMACHUS quarrels with Phalanthus about ſome priſoners, 
to which each of them lays claim : he fights and vanguiſhes Hippins, 
who, deſpiſing his youth, had ſeized the priſoners in queſtion for bis 
brother; but being afterwards aſhamed of his viftory, he laments 
in ſecret his raſhneſs and indiſcretion, for which he is very deſireus 
to atone. At the ſame time Adraſtus, ring of the Dauntans, be- 
ing informed that the allies were whth taken up in reconciling 
Tetemachus and Hippias, marches to attackthem by ſurpriſe. After 
having feized an hundred of their veſſels to tranſport his own 
troops to Heir camp, he fir i ſets it on fire, and then falls upon Pha- 
lanthus's quarters : Phalarthus him feff i is de Oy wounded, ard 
his brother Hippias ſlain, 
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WuiLE Philo&etes was thus relating * adven- 
5 tures, Telemachus ſtood ſuſpended and im- 
moveable: his eyes were fixed upon the hero that 
ſpoke; and all the paſſions which had agitated Her- 
cules, PhiloRetes, Ulyfles, and Neoptolemus, appear- 
ed by turns in his countenance, as they were ſucceſ- 


ſively deſcribed in the ſeries of the narration, Some- 


times he interrupted Philoctetes by a ſudden and in- 
voluntary exclamation; and ſometimes he appeared 
to be abſorbed in thought, like a man who reaſons 
deeply from cauſes to effects. When Philoctetes de- 
ſcribed the confuſion of Neoptolemus, in his firſt at- 
tempt at diſſimulation, the ſame confuſion appeared 
in Telemachus, and he might, in that moment, have 
been taken tor Neoptolemus himſelf. | 
The allied army marched, in good order, 3 : 
Acdraſtus, the tyrant of Daunia, a contemner of the 
gods, and a deceiver of men. Telemachus found it 
very difficult to behave, without offence, among ſo 
many princes who were jealous of each other: it 
was neceſſary that he ſhould give cauſe of ſuſpicion 
to none, and that he ſhould conciliate the good-will 
of all. There was great goodneſs and ſincerity in 
his diſpoſition, but he was not naturally obliging, 
and gave himſelf little trouble to e _ : "ms 
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was not fond of money, yet he knew not how to e 
it away: and thus, with an elevated mind, and a 
general diſpoſition to good, be appeared to be nei - 
cher kind nor liberal; to be neither ſenfible of friend - 
{hip, nor gratefu! for favours, nor attencive to merit, 
He indulged his humour, without the leaſt regard to 
the opinion of others; tor his mother Penelope, not- 
withſtanding the Fu of Mentor, had encouraged a 
pride of birth and lofty demeanour, which calt a 
made over all his good qualities : he confidered him - 
lelt as participating a nature ſuperior to the reſt of 
men, whom, he feemed to think, the gods had placed 
upon the earth merely for his pleaſure and conve- 
nience, to prevent his wiſhes, and refer all to him a3 
_ 4 viſible divinity. To ſerve him was, in his opinion, 
nà happineſs that ſufficiently recompenſed the lervice: 
nothing that he required was to be ſuppoſed impoſ- 
 tible; and, at the lealt delay, the impetuous ardour 
el his temper burſt into a lame. Thole who ſhould 
have ſeen him thus, unguarded and unreſtrained, 
would have concluded him incapable of loving any | 
thing but himlelt, and ſenſible only to the gratifica- 
tion of his own appetites and vanity: but this indif- 
_ ference tor others, and perpetual attention to him- 
{elf, was merely the effect of the continual agitation 
that he ſuffered from the violence of his paſſions. 
He had been flattered and humoured by his mother 
from the cradle, and was a ſtriking example of the 
diſadvantages of high bieth. Misfortune had nor 
yet abated either his hau ghtineſs or impetuoſity; in 
every ſtate of dereliction and diſtreſs he had ſtill 
looked round him with diſdain; and his pride, like 
the palin, ſtill roſe under every depreſſion. | 
While he was with Mentor, his faults were ſcarce 
vifible; and they became inſenſibly leis and lets every 
1 like a hier) 7 lteed, that | in Bis courlz Jiſdains the 
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rock, the precipice, and the torrent, and is obedient 
only to one commanding voice, and one guidviny 
hand ; Telemachus; impelled by a noble ardour, 
could be reſtrained only by Mentor. But Mentor 
could arreſt him with a look in the midlt of his ca- 
reer: he knew, he felt, the meaning of his eye t. 
moment that it glanced upon him; his heart be- 
came ſenſible to virtue, and his countenance ſoften- 
ed into ſerenity and complacence: the rebellious 
tempeſt is not more ſuddenly 1 rebuxed into Peace, 
when Neptune lifts his trident and frowns upon tie 
deep. 


When Telemachus was let to himſelf, all his pat 


ons, which had been reſtraingd like the courſe oi a 


torrent by a mound, . burſt away with yet greater 

violence. He could not ſuffer the arrogance of the 
Lacedemonians, nor of Phalanthus their commander. 
This colony, which had founded Tarentum, cyntifted : 


of young men who, having been born during the 
hege of Troy, had received no educ ation; their i111 - 


gitimate birth, the diſſolntene(s of their mothers, and. 


the licentiouſneſs in which they had been brough: 


up, gave them an air of ſavage b. arbarity : | they 1 re. 
ſembled rather : a. band ot robbers th: in bl Grecian | 


colony. 


as the crude notions of pueriſe inexperience: he alio 


-requently made him the ſubject of his raillery, as a 
feeble and effeminate youth: he pointed out his flighe 
eſt failings to the chiets; and was perpetually bnty in 
fomenting jealoufics, an d rendering the haughty man- 


ner of Telemachus odious to the allies. 
Telemachus having one day taken ſome N ans 
; e Phalanthus Me that ey belong ged 
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Phalanthus took « every opportunity to FW ow lis 
contempt of Telemachus : he frequently interrupted _ 
him in their public councils, and treated his advice 
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to *. becauſe, as he ſaid, he had defeated the party 


at the head of his Lacedemonians; and Telemachus, 
finding them already vanquiſhed and put to flight, 


had nothing to do but to give quarter to thoſe that 


threw down their arms, and lead them to the camp, 
Telemachus, on the contrary, infilted that he had 
prevented Phalanthus ſrom being defeated by that 
very party, and had turned the ſcale in his favour. 
This queſtion was diſputed before an aſſembly of all 
the princes of the alliance; and Telemachus being ſo 
far provoked as to threaten Phalanthus, they would 
immediately have A if the JOY had not 
interpoſed. 
Phalanthus had a brother, whoſe name was Hip- 
pas, and who was much celebrated for his courage, 
ſtrength, and dexterity. © Pollux,“ ſaid the Taren- 
tines, could not wield the celtus better; nor could 


_ Caſtor ſurpaſs him in the management of a ore. 


Fe had almoſt the ſtature and the ſtrength of Her- 
cules, and he was the terror of the whole army; ſor 
he was yet wore petulant and brutal than courage - 
cus and ſtrong. | 
Nippias, having remarked the havghtineſs with 
which Telemachus had menaced his brother, went 
in great halte to carry off the priſoners to Taren- 
tum, without waiting tor the determination of the 
_ aſſembly; and Telemachns, who was privately in- 
formed of it, ruſhed our after him, burning with 
rage. He ran eagcrly from one part of the camp to 
the other like a boar, who, being wounded in the 
_ chace, turns enraged upon the hunter. His eye 


looked round for his enemy; and his hand ſhook the 
ſpear which he was impatient to launch againſt him. 


Hie found him at length; and, at the light of him, 
he was tranſported with new fury. 
He was no longer Telemachus, a noble youth, 
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"whoſe mind Minerva, under the form of Mentor, had 


enriched with wiſdom ; but an enraged hon, or a lu— 


natic urged on by deſperate irenzy. © Stay,” Jaid 
he to Hippias; thou baſeſt of mankind ! ltay; and 


let us ſee if thou canſt wrelt from me the ſpoils of 


thoſe whom I have overcome. '| hon ſhait not carry 


them to Tarentum. Thou thalt this moment deicend 
to the gloomy borders ot the Styx!” His ſpear in- 


ſtantly tollowed his words; but he threw it with ſo 


much fury that he could take no aim, and it fell, 
wide of Hippias, to the ground. He then drew his 
ſword, of which the guard was gold, and which had 
been given him by Laertes when he departed from 
Ithaca, as a pledge ot his affection. Laertes had 
uſed it with glory when he himfelf was young: and 
it had been ſtained with the blood of many chicts of 
Epirus, during a war in which Laertes had been vie- 

torious. 5 „„ he. 


This ſword was ſcarcely drawn by Telemachus, 
when Hippias, willing to avail himſelf of his ſuperior 
ſtrength, ruthed upon him, and endeavoured to force 


it from his hand; the weapon broke in the conteſt. 


They then ſeized each other, and were in a moment 
locked together. They appeared like two ſavage 
| beaſts ſtriving to tear each other in pieces: fire 
ſparkled in their eyes: their bodies are now con- 
tracted, and now extended; they now ſtoop, and 
nov riſe; they ſpring furiouſly upon each other, and 
Pant with the thirſt of blood. Thus they engaged, 
foot to foot, and hand to hand; and their limbs were 
ſo entwined with each other, that they ſeemed to be- 
long to one body. The advantage at laſt inclined 
_ to Hippias, to whom a full maturity of years had 
given firmneſs and-(trength, which to the tender age 
: of Telemachus was wanting. His breath now failed 
dim, and his knees trembled; Hippias perceived his 
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weakneſs; and, doubling his efforts, the fate of Te. 
lemachus would now have been decided, and he 
would have ſuffered the puniſhment due to his paſtion 
and temerity, if Minerva, who ſtill waiched over him 
from afar, and ſuffcred him to fall into this extremity 
of danger only tor his inſtruction, had: not determined 
the victory in his favour. 

She did not herlelf quit the pal: ice of Sal- :ntum, - 
but ſent Iris, the lu ift meſſenger ot the gods, w ho 
preading her light wings to the air, divided the pure 
and vnhounded ſpace above, leaving behind her a 
long train of light, which diverſified the ſilver clouds 
with a thouiand dyes. She deſcended not to the 
carth till ſhe came to the ſea-ſhore, where the tnnu- 
merable army of the allies was encamped. She faw 
the conteſt at a diſtance, and marked the violence and 


fury of the combatants ; ſhe perceived the danger of 
Telemachus, and trembled with apprehenſion; ſhe 


approached in a thin vapour, which the had conden- 
ſed into a cloud; and at the moment when Hippias, 


conſcious of his ſuperior ſtrength, believed his victory ü 


to be ſecure, ſhe covered the young charge of Mi- 


nerva with the ihield of the goddeſs, w hich for this 


purpoſe had been confided to her care. Telemachus, 
who was exhauſted and fainting, inſtantly became 
ſenſible of new vigour; and in proportion as he re- 
vived, the ſtrength and courage of Hippias declined; | 
be was conſcious to ſomething inviſible and divine, 
which overwhelmed and confornded him. Telema- 


chus now preſſed him cloſer, and aſſailed him ſome- 


times in one polture, and ſometimes in another; he 
Perceived him ſtagger; and leaving him not a mo- 
Mment's reſpite to recover, he at length threw him down, 
and fell upon him. An oak of Mount Ida, which 


at laſt yields to a thouſand ſtrokes that have made 


the depths of the foreſt reſound, falls not with a more 
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dreadful noiſe than Flippias : the earth groaned be- 
neath him, and all that was around him m ok. 

But tlie 2:v1s of Minerva infuſed into Telemachus 
wildom as well 4s Brength; and at the moment th: it 
Ilippias fell under him he was touched with a ſcuſe 
ol the fault he had committed, by attacking the bro- 
ther of one of the confederate princes, whom he had 
taken arms to ſiſt. He reculleted the counſels of 
Mentor, and they covered him with confuſion; he 
was aſh... 1ed of his victory, and confſeivns that he 
ought to hav? been vanquitt 51 In the mean time, 
Phalanthus, trantported with rage, ran to the ſuc- 


cour of his brother, and would have pierced Telema-— 


chus with the ſpear that he carricd in his hand, if 
he had not feared ro pis rce Hip 145. allo, whom Te- 
lemachus held under hin ie the dat. The fon of 
Ulyſſes migar then ealiiy h ave tabeu the life of his 


enemy; but his anger Was appeicd, and he: thought 
| any ot atoning tor his rale, 0 mowing his mo- 
deration. Getting up. therefore, tren his an-agouit, 


he ſaid, © [ am tatisfied, (3 !! = Dias! Vi-h Aar! 
taught thee not to deſpiſ: my „out th UE ACE 
lite, and I admire thy valour and thy 7 ftreneth.” The 


gods have protected me: yield, erciore, teh the 
power of the gods. Hencefor th let us think only v5 
| uuiting our ſtrength againit the common ec: Fey 5 | 


While Telemachus was Ipea.ng, Hipplas roſe 
from the ground, covered with dult and nt Ane 
5 burning wich lame, and indignation. Pnalancud, 
did no- dare to take the life of him who Dad fo ge- 
nerouſiy „ven life to his brother; yet he was cuts 
fed, and icarce knew what he would G. All the 
princes of tle alliance x ran to tlie place, aid Carr; 
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ot Tel:macivis on one fide; and Onitr.e (ther Pha- 


1 * 


laathys with Aippias, who, having tou all l T 
gagc?, ken his eyes ſixed upon the ground! The 
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whole army was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment, to find 
that Telemachus, a vouth of ſo tender an age, Who 


had not yet acquired the full ſtrength of a m. in, had 


been able to prevail againſt Hippias, who, in {trength 
and ſtature, reſembled the giants, thoſe children of 

the earth, who once attempted to difpollzſs the gods 

of Olympus. 

Teſemachus, however, was far from enjoying his 
victory; and, while the camp was reſounding with his 
praiſe, he retired to his tent, overwhelmed with the 
ſenſe of his fault, and wiſhing to eſcape from himſelf, 
He bewailed the impetuoſity of his temper, and 
abhorred himſelf for the injurious extrav: ag. ancies 
which his paſſions hurried him to commit: he was 


conſcious to ſomething of vanity and meanneſs in his 


unbounded pride; and he felt, that true greatneſs 
conſiſts in moderation, juſtice, modeſty, and humani- 
ty. He ſaw his defects, but he did not dare to hope 
that, after being ſo often betrayed into the ſame 
faults, he ſhould be ever able to correct them. He 
Was at war with himſelf; and, in the anguiſh of the 
conflict, his complaints were like the roaring of a lion. 
Too days he remained alone in his tent, torment- 


ed by felf-reproach, and aſhamed to return back to 


ſociety. © How can,” ſaid he, again dare to look 
Mentor in the face! Am [I the ſon ot Ulyſles, the 
wilelt and moſt patient of men; and have I filled 


the camp of the allies with diſſention and diſorder? 


Is it their blood, or that of their enemies, the Dau- 
niins, that I ought to have ſpilt? I have been raſh 
even to madnets, {o that I knew not even how to 
launch a ſpear; I expoſed myſelf to danger and diſ- 
grace, by engaging Hippias with inferior ſtrength, 
and had reaſon to expect nothing leſs than death, 
with the dilhonour of being vanquiſhed. And what 
it | had thus diedꝰ My faults would have periſhed 


/ 
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with me, and the turbulent pride, the thoughtleſs 


relumpton, of K* cle n. ichus would 10 longer have 
ditgraced the i. me ot U 1 1tcs; Or: the COUne:s 0 
Mentor. O th if could but hope never more. to do 
what now, with unutterable anguith, | repent Das nm 
done ! | {h OL 1d then, indeed, be 1127 DIY; 1 5 th: . 
before the tun that ie now rien th; it delcend,! 155 
with the tull content of my will, repeat the ver 7 lame 
faults that | now regret with thame and horror.” 9 


fatal victory! () mortitying pr. 885 at once the me- 


morta! and repro: ich of my to thy 


While he was thus alone und inconfol:; 1 he was 


viſited by Nestor and Philoctetes. Nettor had inteud- 
ed to convitice him of his fault: but inttantlyj per- 
ceiving his diltrels and contrition, he changed his 


remonitrances into conlolation; and, imltead. of re-: 


proving his mt! cond! ict, e to looth. his 
| delpair. | | | | | 


This quarrel ret: rded the co nifeder [tes im their ex- 


pedition; tor they could not march. al their 


enemies till they had reconciled Telem: achus to Pha- 


lanthus and his brother. They vere. in continual 


| dread, leſt the l'arentines (hould tall upon "he com- 


pany of young Cretans Who had followed 1 eieinas 


chus to the war. Every thing was thrown into con- 


fuſion merely by the folly of Telemachus; and Te- 
lemachus, who ſaw how much nuichiet he had cau— 
ſed already, and how much more might tollow To 
his indi eretien, gave himtelt 1 to remorte and 101 
row. The pr inces Were extremely em! a ted; the 


did not dare to put the army in mutt on, lelt the i 4 
rentines and Cretan: thauld fall upon each other in 


their march; tar it was With great difficult y UN Y 


thev were rettrained even in the c. up. where altriect 
watch was kept over them. Neiterand Phil.ctetes 
Were cominually pal ing and rep: din; berwes 1 the 
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tents of Telemachus and Phalanthus. Phalanthus 
was implacable:. he had an obdurate ferocity in his 

nature; and being perpetually (ſtimulated to revenge 
by Hippi: 1s, whole diſcourſe was full of rage and in- 
dignation, he was neither moved by the eloquence | 
ot Neſtor, nor the authority of PhiloQtetes: Telema- 
chus was more gentle; but he was overwhelmed 
with grief, and refuſed all conſolation. | 

While the princes were in this perplexity, the 
troops were ſtruck wich conſternation; and the camp 
appeared like a houſe in which the father of the fa- 
mily, the ſupport of his relations, and the hope of 
his children, is juſt dead. 
In the midſt of this diſtreſs and diſorder, the army 
was ſuddenly alarmed by a confuſed and dreadful 
noiſe, the rattling of chariots, the clath of arms, the 
neighing of horſes, and the cries of men: ſome vic- 
torions, and urging the flaughter; ſome flying and 
terrified - ſome wounded and dying. The dult roſe 
as in a w hirlwind, and formed a cloud that obſcured 
the (ky, and ſurrounded the camp; in a few moments 
| this duſt was mixed with a thick ſmoke, which pollu- 
ted the air, and prevented reſpiration ; ſoon after 
was heard a hollon noiſe, like the roaring of Mount 
tna, when her fires are urged by Vulcan and the 
_ Cyclops, who forge thunder for the Father of the 
gods every knee trembled, and every countenance 
ras pale. | 
Adratius. vig! lant and indefatigable, had ſurpri- 

ſed the allies i in their camp. He had concealed his 

own march; and, perfectly acquainted with theirs, 
he had, with incredible expedition and labour, march- 
ed round en mountain ef very diflicult accels, the 
Px :fles of which had been ſecured by the allies, Not 
gre: ding that he would march round it, and know- 
ing that the dehiles by which alone! it could be paſſed, 
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were in their hands, they not only . them- 
ſelves to be in pertect lecurity, but had ior: ed a de- 
fign to march through thele defites, and fall _ 
| their enemy behind the mountain, hau Jones al 
liaries which they expected ſhould come up, 

Ot this delign Adraitus, wag tpared 10 money tl 
ſcorer the fecret of an enemy, had 8. aid intel 


gence; for Neltor and Philoctetes, notwithitanding 


their wiſdom and experience, were not lutaciently 
careful to conceal their undertakings. Net! tor, wha 
was in a declining age, took too much Ppleature in 
telling what he Thought would procure him aj- 

plauſe: Philoctetes was naturally lets talkative, bur 


he was haity, and the lIightett proroc. ation woull 


betray him into the diſcorery of what he had de- 
termined to conceal; arttul people, thereture, toon 
found the way to unlock his brealt, and get potte!- 
ſion of whatever it contained: RON more was 
neceſſiry than to make him angry; he would the 
lole all command of himlelt, expreſs his eee 


by menaces, and boalt that he had certain means to 


accompliſh his purpoſes: if this was ever ſo {lightly 


doubted, he would immediately ditelote his project, 
and give up the deareit ſecret ot his heart. Laus did 


this great commander reſemble a cracked veitel, 
which, however precious its materials, ſu ters the li- 
quors that are iutruſted with it to drain away. 


Thoſe who had been corrupted by the money ak 
Adraltus did not fail to take advantage of the weak- 
neſs both of Neltor and Philoctetes. l“ hey Hattered 


Neltor with exceſſive and perpetual praile ; they re— 


lated the victories he had won, and expatiated upon 


his foreſight in ecltaſies of admiration.” On the other 
tide, they were continuaily laying [1ares for the im- 
patience of Philoctetes ; they talked to him of no- 


ting but Afficulties, e Wang: rs, inconveuicu- 
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cies, and irremediable miſtakes; and the moment his 
natural impetuolity was moved, his Wifdom lorivok 
him, and he was no longer the ſame man, 
| Telemachus, norwichitanding his fans, was much 
better qualified to keep a ſecret : he had acquired a 
habit ot tecrecy by his misfortunes, and the neceſſity 
he had been under ot concealing his thoughts from 
the ſuitors of Penelope even in his intancy. Hie had 
the art of keeping a ſecret without tilfchoog, and 
even without appearing to have a ſecret. to keep, by 
that relerved and mytterious air W hich generally dif- 
tinguithes clole people.“ 

A ſecret did not appear to hs him under the leaſt 
difficulty or reſtraint: he feemed to be always un- 
_coniir.,ined, caly, and open, as if his heart was upon. 
his lips: he ſaid all that might be faid fafely, with 

the utmolt freedom and unconcern ; but he knew, 
with the utmoſt preciſion, where to ſtop, and could, 
without the leatt appearance of deſign, avoid what- | 
ever glanced, however obliquely, at that which he 
would conceal. His heart, therefore, was whey 
inacceſſible, and his belt friends knew only what he 
thought was neceſſary to enable them to give him 
advice, except only Mentor, trom whom he conceal- 
ed nothing In other friends he placed different de- 
grees ot confidence, in proportion as he had experien- 
ced their fidelity and wiſdom 

Telemachus had often abſerved that the reſolu- 
tions of the council were tov generally known in the 

camp, and had complained of it to Nettor and Phi- 
Joftewcs, who did not treat it with the attention it 
de/rrved. Old men are too often inflexible, for long 
habit ſcarce leaves them the power of choice. The 
faults of age are hopeleſs: as the trunk of an old 
Knotty tree, if it is crooked, malt be crooked for ever; 
fo men, after a certaiz u age, lots their pliancy, and. 
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| become fixed in habits which have grown old wick 


them, and become as it were part of their conltitu- 


tion. | hey are ſometimes lentible of theſe havits; 


but, at the lame time, are alto ſenſible that they cat 


not be broken, and ſigh over their infirmity in vain: 


youth 1 is the © aly tealon in which human nature can 
be corrected ; and, in 7 che 88 ot correction 
is without limits. 

There was, in the allied army © a Delopian, whole 
name was E urymachus ; : an inſinuating lycophant, 


who paid his court tv all the princes, and could ac- 


commodate huntelt to every one's talte and inclina— 
tion! His invention and diligence were continually 
upon the ſtretch to render himſeit agreeable. Eu- 
rymachus might be believed, nothing was difficult; 


if his advice was atked, he gueſled immediately what 


anſwer would be molt pleating, and gave it. He had 


a talent at humour, which he indulged in raillery 


againtt thole trom whom he had nothing to tear ; 
but to others he was reſpectful and complailant ; 


and had the art of rendering flattery ſo delicate, 


that the molt modeſt received it without Aitgutt. 
He was grave with the ſober, and with the jovi. he 
was gay: he could aſſume all characters, however 
different, with equal facility: men of ſincerity p— 
pear always in their own ; and their conduct, burn oT 
regulated by the unalterable laws of virtue, is tteady 
and uniform; they are, therefore, much leſs agree- 

able to princes than thoſe who aſſimilate themſelY e, to 
their predomin, int patſions. Eurymachus had e on- 
ſiderable military fill, and was very able in buſin. 

he was a ſoldier of fe riune, who, having attached im- 

felt to Neſtor, had entirely gained * confidence; 
and could, by flittering that vanity and fondnels lor 


praiſe which a little tullied the luſtre of his charac- 


ter, 2 rave out © of him whats ver he wane, to know. 
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Philoctetes, though he never truſted him, was not 
leſs in bis power; for, in him, iratcibility and impa- 
tience produced the fame effect that an ill- placed con- 
fidence e N in Neſtor FEurym: :chus had no- | 
| thing to do but to contradict him; tor, when once 
he was provoked, all his ſecrets were diſcovered. 
This man had been bribed, v 1th large {ſums oi mo- 
ney, to betray the counſels of the alties to Adraſtus; 
who had in his army a certain number of choten men, 
who went over to the allies as deferters, and came 
back, cne by one, with intelligence from Euryma- 
chus. as often as he had any thing of importance to 
communicate: this treachery was practited without 
much danger of detection; for theſe meſſengers car- 
Tied no letters, and, theretore, it they happened to 
be ſeized, nothing war found upon them that could 

render FE urywackus ſutpected. Every project of the 
_ allies, therefore, was conftant ly defeated by Adra- 
ſtus; tor an enterprile was ſcarcely refolved upon in 
council, betore the Daunians made the very diſpoſi- 
tions which alone could prevent its ſuccefs. Telema- 
chus vas indetatigable to criicover the cauſe; and 
endeavoured to put r Neldor and Puiloctetes upon their 
guard by alarming their ſutpicion; but his care Was 
incſlectual, and their blindneis detp erate. 
It had been reſolved, in council, to wait for a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement that was expected; and 2 
hundred veſſels vere diſpatched ſecretly by night, 
convey thele troops, from that part of the coal whi 5 
ther they had been ordered to repair. to the place 
where the army was encamped, with greater ſpeed 
and facility; the ground, over which they would 
otherwile have been obliged to march, being in ſome 
places very difficult to paſs, In the mein time, they 
thought themſelves in perle& lecurity, has ing taken 
poticLion of the paſſes of the neiglbouring ; OBE, | 
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which was a part of the Appenine od diGcult 61 
acceſs. The camp was upon the banks of che river 
Galeſus, not far from the tea, in a delightful conn- 
try, abounding with torage, and whatever elle was 
neceſſary tor ihe nee of an army Adraltus 
was on the oiher {ide of the mountain, wivch 1t was 
thought impotlible for him to paſs; but as he knew 
the allies to be then weak, that a large reinlor cement 
was expected to join them, that vefiels were waiting 
to receive them on board, and that difi-nuon and 
animoſity had been produced in the army by the 
quarrel between Telemachus and Philanthus, he un- 
dertook to march round without delay. He pro- 
eceded with the utmolt expedition, advancing nicht 

and day along the borders of the fea, through ways 
which had always been thought | impaſſable: thus, 
courage and labour ſurmount all obſtacles; and, to 
thoſe who can dare and luffer, nothing is impofiole: 
and thoſe who, ſlumbering in idlene and timidity, 
dream that every thing is impoſſible that appears to 
be difficult, deſerve to be furpriicd and ſubgued. 
Acdraſtus fell, unexpectedly, upon the hundred 
_ veſſels of the allies, at break of day As they were 
not prepared tor defence, and thoile on board had 
not the leaſt ſuſpicion of an attack, they were feized 
vithout refiitance, and ſerved to tranſport his troops, 
with the greateſt expedition, to the mouih of the 
Galeſus: he then proceeded. with ut delay, up rhe. 
river. The advanced guard of the allies on thai fi ide, 
believing that theſe vell. s bro! Bl it the rein: Feeinent 
they expected, received them with ſhouts e f joy; and 
Adraitus and his wen got. on {hore before they dt- 
covered their miitaͤke. be fell upon the: 1 when 
they had no ſulpicion of danger; ; and he Fad the 
camp open, without order, Wt ithout chief, and with- 
out arts. | | 
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The quarter of the camp which he firſt attacked 
was that of the Tarentines commanded by Phalan— 
thus. The D-unians entered ſo ſuddenly, and with 
ſo much vigour, that the ſurpriſe of the Lacede- 


monians rend red them incapable ot reliitance ; and. 
while they were ſceking their arms, with 4 contulion : 


that made them embarrais and impede each other, 
Adratitus let fire to the camp. The flames unmedt- 
ately roſe from the tents to the ſky; and the noiſe 
of. the fire was like that of a torrent, which rolls 


over a whole country, bearing down trees of the 
| deepeti root, and {weeping away the treatured harveſt 


with the barn, and flocks and herds with the told 
and the ſtall. The flames were driven by the wind 
from tent to tent; and the whule camp had tocn the 
appearance of an ancient foreſt, WHICH fome acci- 
dental ſpark had ſet on frre. 

Phalanthus, though he was neareſt to the danger, 
could apply no remedy. He lav that all his tre ps 
mutt perith in the con if gration, it they did not im— 


med:ately abandon the camp; vet he was tenlible, 


thac a tudden retreat before a victorious enemy might | 
produce a final and fatal diſorder. He began, es | 


ever, to drav up his L +cedemonian youth betore 
they were half armed _ Adraſtus gave him no 
time to breathe; a band 

many of them on on» fide, and a company of ſlin gers 
threw ſtones as thick as hail on the other. Adraitus 
himtelf, word in hand. at the head of a chaten 
number of Daunians p. urtued the fugitives by the 
gn of the flames, and par all that eicaped the. fre 
£4) che word. Ble 6d N round him in 4 a de- 


lüge, yet he. was llill infiiiuble of blood: his ory. 
excceded that ot lions and tig ers. W hen they tear in 


pieces the thepherd wich the fleck the troops. of 
Phalanthus ſtood torpid J in delpair; Death : 2ppea red 


1 


f expert archers kilied 


1 
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before them like a ſpectre led by an infernal fury, 
and their blood froze in their veins; their limbs 


would no longer obey their will, and their trembling 


| knees deprived them even of the hope of flight. 
Phalanthus, whoſe faculties were in ſome degree 
_ rouzed by thame and deſpair, lifted up his hands and 
eyes to Heaven; he ſaw his brother Hippias fall at 


bis feet, under the hand of Adraſtus. He was ſtretch⸗ 


ed upon the earth, and rolled in the duſt; the blood 


guſhed from a deep wound in his ſide like à river "iy 


his eyes cloſed againſt the light; and his ſoul, furious 


and indignant, iſſued with the torrent of his blood. 

_ Phalanthus himſelf, covered with the vital effuſion 
from his brother's wound, and unable to afford him 
ſuccour, was inſtantly ſurrounded by a crowd of 
enemies, who preſſed him with all their power; his 
ſhield was pierced by a thouſand arrows, and he was 
_ wounded in many parts of his body; his troops fled, 
without a potlibility of being brought back to the | 
charge; and the gods locked down upon bis ſut- . 


ierings without . 
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TE LE M4 CHU §, vip put on bi divine ar mour, runs io the 
Aſſiſtance of Phalanthus ; he kills Tphicles, the ſon of Adraſtus, re- 
Pulſes the viftorious enemy, and would have put an end to the war, 

if a tempeſt had not intervened. Telemachus orders the wounded 

i be carried off, and takes great care of them, particularly of Pha- 

lanthus : he performs the ſulemnities at the funeral of Hippias him- 

elf, and, having collefied his aſhes i ina 2 8885 irn, Preſents mw 1 
to bis brother, | | 


BOOK SEVENTEENT II. 
TUPITER, ſurrounded by the celeſtial deities, ſur- 
veyed the {laughter of the allies from the ſummit 
of Olympus; and, looking into futurity, he beheld 
the chiefs whoſe thread of lite was that day to be 
divided by the Fates. Every eye in the divine atſem- 
| bly was fixed upon the countenance of Jupiter, to 
_ diſcover his will: but the Father of gods and men 
thus addreſſed them, with a voice in which majeſty was 

tempered with ſweetneſs. * You ſee the diſtreſs cf 
the allies, and the triumph of Adraſtus; but the 
| ſcene is deceitful : the proſperity and Haar of the 
wicked are ſhort; the victory of Adraſtus, the im- 


pious and perfidious, ſhall not be complete. The 
allies are puniſhed by this misfortune only that they 


may correct their faults, and learn better to conceal 


their counſels: Minerva is preparing new laurels for 
Telemachus, whom the delights to honour.” Jupi- 
der ceaſed to ſpeak ; and the gods continued in ſilence 


do behold the battle. : 
In the mean time, Neſtor and Philoctetes 0 my 


an account, that one part of the camp was already 
burned, and that the wind was ſpreading the flames 


to the reſt; that the troops were in ditorder; and 


that Phalanthus, with his Lacedemonians, had 8 
ven N. At this dreadful gence they 1 ran to 
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arms. aſſembled the leaders, and gave orders for the | 
camp to be immediately abandoned, that the men f 
might not periſh in the conflagration. x 
Telemachus, who had been pining with inconſo- - 
lable dejection, forgot his anguith in a moment, and 


reſumed his arms. lis arms were the gift of Mi- 


nerva, who, under the figure of Mentor, pretended 
to have received them from an excellent artifiter of 
Salentum; but they were indeed the work of Vul- 
can, who, at her requeſt, had forged them in the 
 1moking caverns of Mount tna. 
Theſe arms had a polith like glaſs, ind were efful. | 
gent as the rays of the fun. On the cuirats was the 


repreſentation of Neptune and Pallas diſputin g which 


of them {ſhould give name to a riſing city. Neptune 
ſtruck the earth with his trident, and a horſe ff prung 
out at the blow: his eyes had the appearance of li- 


ving fire, and the foam of his mouth ſparkled like 


light; his mane floated in the wind; and his legs, 
at once nervous and ſupple, played under him with 
equal agility and vigour: his motion could not be 
reduced to any pace; but he ſeemed to bound along 
with a ſwittnets and elalticity that left no trace of 
his toot, and the {ſpectator could ſcarce believe but 
that he heard him neigh. In another compartment _ 
Minerva appe.:red to be giving the branch of an 
olive, a tree of her own plauting, to the inhabitants 
ot her new city; the branch, with its fruit, repre- 
_ ſented that plenty and peace which Wildom cannot 
tail to prefer before the diſorders of war, of which 
the horte was an emblem. This ſimple and vteful 
gilt decided the conteſt in favour of the goddeſs; 
and Athens, the pride of Greece, was dittinguiſhed ; 
5 by her name. Minerra was alſo repreſented 25 


1 The Greck name of Minerva is ae, Athene, 185 : 
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aſſembling the liberal arts, under the ſymbols of 
little children with wings: they appeared to fly to 


her for protection, terrified at the brutal fury of 


Mars, who marks his way with delolation, as lambs 


gather round their dam at the fight of a hungry 


wolf, who has already opened his mouth to devour 
them. The goddets, with a look of diſdain and 
anger, confounded, by the excellence of her works, 
the preſumptuous folly of Arachne, who vied with 
her in the labours of the loom; Arachne herſelf was 
alſo to be ſeen in the piece; her limbs attenuated 
and disfigured, and her whole form changed into 
that of a ſpider. At a little diſtance Minerva was 
again repreſented as giving counſel to Jupiter, when 
the giants made war upon heaven, and encouraging 
the inferior deities in their terror and conſternation. 
She was alſo repreſented with her ſpear and ægis, 
upon the borders of Simois and Scamander, leading 
_ Ulyſſes by the hand, animating the flying Greeks _ 
Vith new courage, and ſuſtaining them againſt the 


heroes of Troy, and the prowels even of Hector 


himſelf. She was laſt repreſented as introducing 
Ulyſſes into the fatal machine, by which, in one 
night, the whole empire of Priam was ſubverted. 
Another part of the thield repreſented Ceres in 
the fruitful plains of Enna, the cer tre of Sicily. 
The goddels appeared to be collecting a ſcattered 
_ multitude, who were ſeeking ſubfiltence by the chaſe, 
or gathering up the wild fruit that fell from the trees. 
To theſe ignorant barbarians ſhe ſeemed to teach 
the art of meliorating the earth, and deriving fuite- 
nance from its fertility. She preſented them a plough, 
and ſhowed them how oxen were to be yoked : the 
earth was then ſeen to part in furrows under the 
ſhare, and a golden harveſt waved upon the plain 
the reaper put in his ſickle, and was rewarded fc: 
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all his labour. Steel, which in other places was de- 
voted to works of deſtruction, was here —— | 
ouly to produce plenty, and provide for delig 
The nymphs of the meadows, crowned with 3 
were dancing on the borders of a river, with a grove 
not far diſtant : Pan gave the mutic ot his pipe ; and 
the fawns and ſatyrs were ſeen frolicing together, , 
in a leſs conſpicuous portion of the compartment. 
Bacchus was alſo repreſented crowned with ivy, 
_ leaning with one hand on his thyrſis, and holding 
the branch of a vine, laden with grapes, in the other. 
The beauty of the god was effeminate, but mingled 
with ſomething noble, impaſſioned, and languithing, 
that cannot be expreſſed. He appeared upon the 
ſhield as he did to the unfortunate Ariadne, when he 
found her alone, forſaken, and overwhelmed with 15 
grief, a ſtranger upon a foreign ſhore, | 


Numbers of people were feen crowding from all 1 


parts: old men carrying the ficit-fruits of their labour 
as an offering to the gods; young men returning, 


weary with the labour of the day, to their wives, 
who were come out to meet them, leading their chil- _ 
dren in their hands, and interrupting their walk with _ 


careſſes. There were alſo ſhepherds, ſome of whom 


appeared to be ſinging, while others danced to the 


muſic of the reed. The whole was a repreſentation 
of peace, plenty, and delight: every thing was ſmil- 
ing and happy: wolves were ſporting with the ſheep 
in the paſtures; and the lion and tyger, quitting their 
| ferocity, grazed peaceably with the lamb: a ſhepherd, 
that was ſtill a child, led them, obedient to his crook, 
in one flock, and W recalled the pleaſures | 
of the golden age. 
Ielemachus, having put on | this Fvine armour, 
_ took, inſtead of his own thield, the dreadful zgis of 
5 Minerva, which had been tent him by Iris, the * 
3 f 
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| meſſenger of the gods. Iris had, unperceived, taken 
away his thield, and had left in its lead this a. Zio, 
at the fight oft which the gods themlelves are 1131; breit 
ed with "Jeon | 

When he was thus armed, he ran out of the ca: 0 : 
to avoid the flames; and called tu him all the chiets 
of the army; he called with a voice that re! tored the 
courage they had lolt, and his eye {parkicd with u 
brightnet s that was more than human. His afpect 
was placid, and his manner ealy and comp! ſed; he 
gave orders with the ſame quict attention as that 6: 
an old man, who regulates his family, and inſtructs 
his children; but, in action, he was ſudden and un 
| peruous : he rem a torrent, which not only rolls 5 
on its own waves with irrefiſtible rapidity, but carries 


with it the heavieſt veſſel that floats upon its ſurtace. 


Philoctetes and Neltor, the chiefs of the Mandu- 
rians, and the leaders of other nations, felt themſelves 
influenced by an irreſiſtible authority; age appeared 
to be no longer conſcious of experience; and every 
_ commander leemed to give up, unplicitly, all preten- 
tions to counſel and wiſdom : even jealouſy, a pal- 
| ſion fo natural to man, was ſuſpended; every tongue 
vas ſilent, and every eye was fixed with admiration 
upon Telemachus: all ſtand ready to obey him with 


out reflection, as if they had always been under his 


command. He advanced to an eminence, from which 
the diſpoſition of the enemy might be diſcovered; and, 
at the firſt glance, he ſaw, that not a moment was to 
be loſt: that the burning the camp had thrown the 
| Daunians into diſorder, and that they might now be 


ſurpriſed in their turn. He, therefore, took a circuit 


with the utmaſt expedition, followed by the moſt ex- 
perienced commanders, and fell upon them in the. 
rear, when they believed the whole army of the allies | 


: 10 be lurrounded by the conf: agr: ation. 
* or. II. N „ 
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This ; unexpected a attack threw them into confuſion; 
and they tell under the hand of Telemachus, as leaves 
tall from the trees in the declining year, when the 


northern tempelt, the harbinger ot winter, makes the 


veterans ct the foreſt groan, and bends the branches 
io the trunk. Feiemachus itrewed the earth with 
the victims of his prowels, and his ſpear pierced the 
heart of Iphicles, the youngeſt ton of Adraitus: Iphi- 
cles rally preſented himlelt before him in battle, to 
preſerve the lite of his father, whom Telemachus was 
about to attack by ſurpriie. Telemachus and Iphi- 
cles were equal in beauty, vigour, dexterity, and cou- 
rage; they were of the ſame itature, had the ſame 


| fweernels of diſpoſition, and were both tenderly be- 
loved by their parents; but [phicles fell like a flower 
of the field, which, in the full pride of its beauty, is 

cut down by the ſcythe of the mower. Telemachus 
then overthrew Euphorion, the moſt celebrated of 
all the Lydians that came from Etruria; and his 


{word at laſt pierced the breaſt of Cleomenes, who 18 
had juſt plightes his faith in marriage, and had pro- 


miſed rich ſpoils to the wite whom he was deſtined 
to ſez no more. 


Adraſtus beheld the fall of his fon and of his cap- 


rains, and ſaw his victory wreited from him when he 


thought it fecure, in a tranſport of rage, which thook 
him like the hand of Death. Fhalauthus, almoſt | 


Proſtrate at his feet, was like a victim, wounded but 
not {lain, that ſtarts from the ſacred knite, and flies 


territied from the altar: in one moment more his 


lite would have been the prize of Adraitus: but in 


this critis of his fate he heard-the thout of "Telema- 
chus ruſhing to his aſliſtance, and looked upward; 


his life was now given him back, and the cloud which 
was ſettling over his eyes vaniſhed. The Daunians, 
aturavd at this une pected attack, abandoned Pha» 
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lanthus, to repreſs a more formidable enemy; and 
Adraſtus was ttung with new rage, like a tiger, trom 
whom the thepherds, with united force, ſnatch the 
rey that he was ready to devour. Lelemachus 


ſought him in the throag; and would have fiaithed 


the war at a ltroke, by delivering the alles fretn 
their implacable enemy; but Jupiter would not vouch- 
ſafe him to ſudden and ealy a victory: and even M:- 
nerva, that he might better learn to govern, Was Will 
ing that he (bould longer continue to luifer. The 


impious Adraſtus, therctore, was preſerved by the 


Father of the gods, that FTelemachus might acquire 
new virtue, and be Res by greater glory. 
A thick cloud was interpotd, by Jupiter, between 
the Dauuians and their enemies; the will of the gods 
was declared in thunders that thook the pluin, An. ; 
. threatened to cruth the reptiles. of the earth unde 
the ruins of Olympus: the lightning divided the fr. 
mament from pole to pole; and the light, which this 
moment dazzled the eye, left it the nezt in total 
darkneſs: an impetuous ſhower, that immediately 
followed, contributed to ſeparate the two armies. 
Adraltus availed himſelf of the fuccour of the gods, 
without any ſecret acknowledgment of their power; 


an initance of ing ratitude, which made him worthy 


of more ſignal vengeance! He poſfeſſed himſelf of a 


ſituation between the ruins of the camp and a morals, 
which extended to the river, with juch promptnelts 


and expedition. as made even his retreat an honour; 
and, at once, ſhowed his readineſs at expedients, and 


perfect poſſeſlion of himſelfk. The alles, a: inimated ho | 


Telemachus, would have purſued him; but he etc 


ed, by favour of the [torin, like a bit 4 from the i mare 


of the fowler. | 
The allies had now nothing to 1 but to retur n ito 
the camp, ane repair the 1 it had luffered! 


* 
- 
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but the ſcene, as they ted it, exhibited the mile- 
ries of war in their utmoſt horror. The tick and 
wounded, not having ſtrength to quit their tents, 
became a prey to the A: wes; and many thut appear- 
ed to be half burnt were till able to exprels their 
miſery in a plaintive 2 and dying voice, calling upon 
the gods, and looking upward. At thete ſights, and 
theſe ſounds, Telemachus was pierced to the heart, 
and burſt into tears: he was ſeiged, at once, with 
Horror and compatiion: and involuntarily turned 
away his eyes from obje&s which he tremblcd to be- 
| Hold; wretches, whoſe death was inevitable, but pain- 
ul and ſtow; whole bodies, in part devoured by the 
fire, had the appearance of the fleth of vickims that 
is burnt upon the altar, and mixes the favour ot ta. 
crifices with the air. . 
„ Alas!” ſaid 8 cc how various, ad 
now dreadful, are the miſeries of war! What horrid _ 
_ Inſatnation impels mankind ! their days upon the 
earth are few, and thoſe few are evil: why then 


| ſhould they precipitate death, which is already near? 


why ſhould they add bitterneſs to life, that is already 
bitter? All men are brothers, and yet they hunt each 


other as prey. The wild beaſts of the deſert are leſs 


_ cruel: lions wage not war againſt lions, and to the 
tiger the tiger is peaceable; the only e of their 
terocity are animals of a different ſpecies : man does, 
m oppoſition to reaſon, what by animals, that are 
without reaſon, is never done. And tor what are 
, theſe wars undertaken? Is there not land enough in 
the world, for every man to appropriate more than 
he can cultivate? Are there not deſerts, which the 
Whole race could never people? What then is the 
motive to war? Some tyrant ſighs for a new appel- 
lation; he would be called a conqueror ; and, for 


| this, he kindles a flame that delolates the earth. 
+ 5 „„ F EY 
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Thus a wretched individual, who would not have 


been born but for the anger of the gods, brutaily _ 


facrifices his ſpecies to his vanity : ruin mult pread, 
blood muit low, fire muſt conſume, and he who 


eſcapes from the flames and the ſword mult periſh 
by tamine, with yet more anguith and horror; that 
one man, to whom the miteries of a world is ſport, 

may, from this general deſtruction, obtain a fanci- 
ful poſſeſſion of what he calls glory. How vile the 
perverſion of ſo ſacred a name! how worthy, above 
all others, of indignation and contempt, thoſe who 


have ſo far forgotten humanity ! Let thoſe who fancy 
they are demigods henceforth remember that they 


are leſs than men; and let every ſucceeding age, by 
which they hoped to be admired, hold them in exe- 
cration, With what caution ſhould princes under- 


take a war! Wars. indeed, ought always to be jaſt; 


but that is not ſufficient; they ought allo be neceſ- 
ſary to the general good. The blood of a nation 
ouggnt never to be ſhed, except for its own preferva- 
tion in the utmoſt extremity. But the perfidious 


counſels of flattery, falſe notions of glory, ground- 


Teſs jealouſies, inſatiable ambition diſguiſed under 

ſpecious appearances, and connexions inſenſibly form- 
ed, ſeldom fail to engage princes in a war which ren- 
ders them unhappy; in which every thing is put in 
hazard withont neceflity; and which produces as 
much miſchief to their ſubjects as to their enemies.” 


- Such were the reflections of Telemachus.  _ 


But he did not content himſelf with deploring the 


evils of war; he endeavoured to mitigate them. He 


went himſelf from tent to tent, affording to the ſick, _ 
ad even to the dying, ſuch aſſiſtance and comfort as 
they could receive; he diſtributed among them, not 

: only medicine, bur money; he ſoothed and contoled- 
dem by expreſſions of tenderneſs and friendihip, aud 
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ſent others on the ſame errand to thoſe whom ke | 


couid not viit bindcit. 


Among the Cretaus, that had accompanied him 


from Salentum, were two old men, whole names 
were Traumatophils and Noſophagus. Traumato- 
| philus had been at the ſiege of | roy with Idomeneus, 

and had learned the art of healing wounds from the 


ſons of &tculapius. He poured into the deepelt and 


moſt malignant ſores an odortiterons liquor, which 


removed the dead and mortitied fleth without the 
"RO of the knife, and facilitated the formation 


of a new ſubſtance, of a fairer and better texture than 
the firſt. Nolophagus had never ſeen the ſons of 


Aſculapins ; but, by the athitance of Mcrion, he had 


procured a ſacred and myſterious book, which was 
written by Aſculapius for their inilruction, Noſo. 


phagus was allo beloved by the gods: he had com- 
poled hymns in honour of the oHspring of Latona 


and he offered every day a lamb, white and ſpotleſs, 
to Apollo, by whom he was frequently inſpired. 


As ſoon as he ſaw the ſick, he knew, by the appear- 


ance of the eyes, the colour of the tkin, the tempera- 


ment of the body, and the ſtate of reſpiration, what 


was the cauſe of the diſeaſe. Sometimes he admi- 
niſtered medicines that operated by perſpiration; and 


the ſucceſs ſhowed how much the increaſe or diminu- 
tion of that fecrction can influence the mechaniſm of 
the body for its hart or advantage. To thoſe that. 


were languifhing. under a gradual decay he gave in- 


ſuſions of certain {ajutary herbs, that by degrees for- 


tificd the noble parts, and, by purifying the blood, 


brougit back the vigour and the frefhneſs of youth. 


Hut he frequently declared, that if it were not for crt- 


minal exceſſes, and idle fears, there would be but 


| {4 . Irtlo' employment fort the phy fici an. 4 „% he number : 
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virtue produces health. intemper ince conrerts the 


very food that thould fultain lite into a poiſon ar 
deſtroys it; and pleature, indulged to excets, thortcns 
our days more than they can be lengthened by mc- 


dicine. Ihe poor are more rarely tick, for want 6! 
nouriſhment, than the rich, by taking too much 
high- ſealoned meats, that itiinulue appetite after 


nature is ſuſhiced, are rather poiton then tood. Me- 
dicines themſelves offer violence to nature; and. 
ſhould never be uſed but in the moit preting necel- 
fity. The great remedy, which is always 1thwuccent, 
and always "letal, is tCIMPCCAnce, a moderate vie of 
pleaſure, tranquility of mind, and exercile of body: 
thele produce a pure and well-tempered bluod, and 

throw oit lupertinous humours that would corrupt 


it.“ Thus was Noſophagus yet leſs honoured tor 


the medicine by which he cured diſeaſes, than for 
the rules he pretcribed to prevent them, and render 
medicine unneceffary. 

Theſe excellent perſons were ſent by F 
to vilit the lick of the army; m. any of whom they 


recovered by their remedies, but yet more by the 


care which they took to have them proper ly altend- 
ed, to keep ticir perſons clean, and the air about 
them pure; at the fame tune contining the couvalet- 


cent to an exact regimen, as well wich reipect lo tie 


quality as the quantity of their food. 

The foldicrs, touched with gratitude at this ſen- 
ſonable and important relief, gave thanks to the gods 
for having ſent Telemachus among them. He le 


1 > 


—— — 


not,“ ſaid they, „%a mere mortal, like : Qurictve 


p 
is certainly ſome beneticent dei: y in human t! nape; or 


it he is, indeed, a mortal, he bears less reſemblanc 
to the reſt of men than to the gods. Tie 13 an 1 N 


tant of the carth only to diitule good: Ris afl. Fbintr | 


and benevolence recommend him Tall! more than his 
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valour. O that we might have him for our king! 
But the gods reſerve him for ſome more faroured 
and happy people, among whom they detign to re- 
ſtore the golden age!“ 

Theſe encomiums were overheard by Telemachus, 
while he was going about the camp in the night, to 
guard againſt the ſtratagems of Adraſtus; and there- 
fore could not be ſulipected of fl arery, like thoſe 
which deſigning ſycophants otten beitow upon princes 
to their face; inſolently preſuming that they have 
neither modelty nor delicacy; and that nothing more 
is neceſſary to ſecure their favour than to load them 
with extravagant praiſe. To Telemachus, that only 
was pleating which was true; he could bear no praiſe 
but that which, being given when he was ſuppoſed 
to be ablent, he might reaſonably conclude to be 
juſt. To ſuch praiſe he was not inſenſible; but taſted 
the pure and ſerene delight which the gods have de- 


creed alone to virtue, and which vice can neither 


enjoy nor conceive. He did not, however, give him- 
ſelf up to this pleaſure: his faults immediately ruſhed 
into his mind; he remembered his exceſſive regard for 
2 and indifference to others; he felt a ſecret 
ame at having received from Nature a diſpoſition 
which made him appear to want the feelings of hu- 
manity; and he referred to Minerva all the praile | 
that he had received, as having grafted excellence 
upon him, which he thought he had no right to 
appropriate to himſelf, + It is thy bounty,” {aid he, 
„O goddeſs! which has given me Mentor, to fill my 
mind with knowledge, nd correct the infirmities o 
my nature. Thou haſt vouchſafed me wiſdom to 
profit by my faults, and miſtruſt myſelf, It is thy 
power that reſtrains the impetuoſity of my paſſions; 
and the pleaſure that I feel in comforting the afflict- 
ed! ls thy gift, Men would bars me bat for thee; 
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and without thee 1 thould deſerve hatred; I thould 
be guilty ot irreparable taults; and elraatile au in- 

| fant, who, not conſcious of its Own weaknes, 4 urs 
the {ide of its mother, and falls at the next tkep.”? 


Neltor and Philo&etes were altonithed to fee Le- 


lemachus ſo affable, to attentive to oblige, luready 


to ſupply the wants of others, and to diligent to 
prevent them. They were truck with the ditterence 
of his behaviour, but could not conceive the caule; - 


and what ſurpriſed them molt was, the care that he 


took about the funeral of Hippias. He went himtſelf 


and drew the body, bluody and disfigured, trom the 


| ſpot where it lay hidden under a heap of the lain; 


he was touched with a pious forrow, and wept over 
it. 0 mighty hide!“ ſaid he, „thou art now 


ignorant ot my reverence for thy valour. T hy haugh- 
tineſs, indeed, provoked me; but thy tault was from 


the ardour ot youth : alas! | know bat coo well, how 
much youth has necd of pardon. We were in the 
way to be united by friendthip: © why have the 
_ gods ſnatched thee trom me betore 1 had an op pore 
tunity to compel thy eſteem!“ 

Telemachus cauſed the body to be w. aſhed with ade 
riferous liquors; and by his orders a funcral pile was 


prepared. The lofty pines groaned under the itrokes | 


of the axe; and, as they tell, rolled down the decli- 
vity of the mountain. Oaks, thoſe ancient children 
of the earth, which ſeemed to threaten heaven, and 
elms and p3plirs adorned with thick foli. age of vivid 


green, with the ſpreading beach, the glory of the 


foreſt, ſtrewed the borders of the river Galetus ; and 


2 pile was there ratled with ſuch. order, that it re- 


Afembled a regular building: the flame began to 
ſparkle among the wood, and. a cloud of linoke al- 
cended in volumes to the ſky, _ 


* Lacedemonians advanced with 4 flow and 
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: mournful pace, holding their lances reverſed, and 


fixing their eyes upon the ground: the ferocity of | 


their countenances was ſoftened into griet; and the 
ſilent tear dropt, unbidden, from their eyes. Theſe 
| Lacedemonians were followed by Phericides, an old 
man, yet leſs depreſſed by the weight of years than 
by ſorrow to have ſurvived Hippias, whom he had 
educated from his earlieſt youth. He raiſed his hands, 
and his eyes that were drowned in tears, to Heaven: 
fince the death of Hippias he had refuſed to eat, and 
the lenient hand of Sleep had not once cloſed his 
eyes, or ſuſpended the anguiſh of his mind, He walk- 
ed on with trembling ſteps, implicitly following the 
__ crowd, and ſcarce knowing whither he went: his 
Heart was too full for ſpeech, and his filence was 
that of dejection and deſpair : but when he ſaw the. 
pile kindled, a ſudden tranſport ſeized him, and he 
cried out, © O0 Hippias, Hippias! I ſhall fee thee 
no more. Hippias is dead, and J am ſtill living. 0 
my dear Hippias! it was I that taught thee, eruel 


and unrelenting! it was | that taught thee the con- TY 
| tewpt of death. I ho ped that my dying eyes would Bo 


have been cloſed by thy hand, and that | ſhould have 
breathed the laſt ſigh into thy botom, Ye have pro- 
longed my lite, ye gods, in your diſpleaſure, that 1 
might ſee the life of Hippias at an end. O my child, 
the dear object of my care and hope, I ſhall fee thee 
no more! but | ſhall tee thy mother, who, dying of 
griet, will reproach me with thy death; and 1 hall 
tee thy wife, fading in the bloom of youth, and ago- 
nized with deſpair and ſorrow, of which I am the 
cauſe! O call me from theſe ſcenes to the borders of 
the Styx, which have received thy ſhade : the light 
is hatetul to my eyes; and there is none but thee 
whom I deſire to behold! ! live, O my dear . 
; caly to pay the laſt ___ to ha aſhes.” „ 
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The body of the hero appeared tacked upon a 
bier, that was decorated with purple and gold His. 


eyes were extinguithed in death ; but his beauty was 


not totally effaced, nor had the graces faded wholly _ 
from his countenance, however pale. Around his 
neck, that was whiter than ſnow, but reclined upon 
the ſhoulder, floated his long black hair, ſtill more 
beautiful than that of Atys or Ganymede, but in a 
few moments to be reduced to aſhes: and on his 
ſide appe ed the wound, through which, iffuing 
with the torrent of his blood, his ſpirit had keen di- 


miſſed to the gloomy regions of the dead. 


Telemachus followed the body ſorrow ul and de- 
jected, and ſcattered flowers upon it: and when it 


was laid upon the pile, he could not ſee the flames 


catch the linen chat was wrapped about it without 
_ again burſting into tears. Fare ell, ſaid he, 
magnanimous youth! for I mult not preſume to call 
| thee friend. Let thy ſhade be appealed, ſince thy 
glory is full, and my envy is precluded only by my 
love. Thou art delivered from the miſeries that we 
continue to ſuffer; and haſt entered a better region, 
by the moſt glorious path! how happy ſhould | be 
to follow thee by the ſame way! May the Styx yield 
a paſſage to thy ſhade, and the fields of Elyſium ly 
open before thee: may thy name be preſerved with 
honour to the lateſt generation, and thy alhes reſt 


tor ever in peace!” 


As ſoon as Telemachus, who had el theſe 
words in a broken and interrupted voice, was ſilent, 
the whole army ſent up a general cry. The fate of 
Hippias, whole exploits they recounted, melted them 

into tenderneſs; and grief at once revived his good 

_ qualities, and beried in oblivion all the failings which 

the impetuoſity of youth, and a bad education, had 
concurred to produce. They were, aden, 7 : 
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more touched by the tender ſentiments of Telema- 
chus. * ls this,” ſad they, © the young Greek that 
was lo proud, fo contemptuons and intractable? he 


is now affable, humane, and tender. Minerva, who 
has dillingviſhed his father by her tavour, is alto cer- 


tainly propitious to him. She has undoubtedly be- 


ſtowed upon him the moſt valuable gift which the 


| gods themſelves can beſtow upon man; a heart that 


is at once e with wiſdom, and ſenlible to friend. 


: ſhip.“ 


Ihe body was now conſumed by the Reno: and 


Telemachus himtelt ſprinkled the (till ſmoking adder | 


with water, which gums and ſpices had pertumed : 
he then depoſired them in a golden urn, which he 


crowned with flowers; and he carried the urn 
Phalanthus. Phalanthus was ſtretched upon a couch, 


his body being pierced with many wounds; and life ; 
was ſo tar exhauſted, that he law, not far diſtant, the : 


irremcçable gates of death. 


Traumatophilus and Noſophagus, whom Tela 


chus ſent to his athitznce, had exerted all their art; 
they had brought back his flecting ſhade by degrees, 
and he was itenfibly animated with new itrength : 
a gentle but penetrating power, a new principle of 


lite gliding from vein to vein, reached even to the 
heart; and a genial warmth relaxing the frozen hand 


ot Death, the tyrant remitted his graſp. But the 


inſenſibility of a dy ing languor was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by an agony of grief; and he felt the loſs of 
a brother, which before he was not in a condition 
to fcel © Alas!” ſaid he, © why all this afliduity 
to preſerve my life! it would be better that I ſhould 
follow Hippias to the grave; my dear Hippias! whom 


I faw periſh at my tide. O my brother, thou art 
Joſt for ever; and, with thee, all the comforts of my 


like! I fhall tec thee, L thall hear thee, I thall em- 
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| | © hrace thee, no more! 1 ſhall no more unburden my 
' breaſt of its troubles to thee : and my triend{hip {hall 
participate of thy forrows no more! And is Hippias 


| thus lolt for ever! O ye gods, that delight i in the ca- 


lamities of men! can it be? or is it not a dream, 


from which I ſhall awake? Ah, no! it is a dreadtul 


reality! I have, indeed, loſt thee, O Hippias! I faw 
thee expire in the duſt; and I mult, at leaſt, live till 


have avenged thee till 1 have offered up to thy 
manes the mercileſs Adraſtus, whole hands are ſtain 
ed with thy blood!” 


While Phalanthus was uttering theſe cane 
. and the divine diſpenſers of health 
were endeavouring to ſooth him into peace, leſt the 
perturbation of his mind ſhould increate his malady. 
and render their medicines ineffectual, he ſuddenly 
beheld Telemachus, who had approached him un- 
perceived. At the firſt ſight of him he felt the con- 
lict of two oppoſite paſſions in his boſom: his mind 
{till glowed with reſentment at the remembrance of 
what had paſſed between Telemachus and Hippias; 
and the grief that he felt for the loſs of his brother 8 
gave this reſentment new force; but he was alio 
conſcious that he was himſelſ ind ted for his lite to 
Telemachus, who had reſcued him, bleeding and ex- 
| hauſted, from the hands of Adraſtus. During this 
85 ſtruggle he remarked the golden urn, that contained 
the dear remains of his brother; and the fight in- 


ſtantly melted kim into tears; he embraced 'Telema- 


chus, at firſt without power to ſpeak ; but at length 

be faid, in a feeble and interrupted voice, « Thy | 

virtue, O ſon of Ulyſſes! has compelled my love; 1 

am indebted to thee for my life; I am indebted o 

thee allo for ſomething yet more precious than life 

 _ itſelf! The limbs of my brother would have been a 
prey & to the vaiture but for thee; and, but for thee, 1 


q 
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the rites of ſepulture had been denied him! his ſhade 
would have wandered, torlorn and wretched, upon 
the borders of the Styx, ſtill repulſed by Charon with 
inexorable ſeverity! Muſt [| ly under ſuch obligations 
to a man whom I have ſo bitterly hated ? May the 
gods reward thee, and diſmiſs me from life and mi- 
lery together! Render to me, O Telemachus ! the laſt 
duties that you have rendered to my I and 
Jour glory ſhall be complete.“ 
Phalanthus then fell back, fainting and overw helm- 
ed with grief: Telemachus continued near him; but, 
not daring to ſpeak, waited in ſilence till his ſpirits 
ſhould return. He revived after a ſhort time; and, 
taking the urn out of the hands of Telemachus, he 
Eiſſed it many times, and wept over it. O precious 
_ duſt,” ſaid he, when ſhall mine be mingled with 
you in the ſame urn? O my brother! I will follow 
thee to the regions of the dead! There is no need 
that I ſhould avenge thee, tor Telemachus will aven nge 
us both!“ 
By the ſkill of the two ſages, ha practiſed the 
| ſcience of Æſculapius, Phalanthus gradually reco- 
vered. Telemachus was continually with them, at 
the couch of the {ick, that they might exert them 
ſelves with more diligence to haſten the cure; and 
the whole army wa more ſtruck with admiration at 
the tenderneſs with which he ſuccoured his molt in- 


veterate enemy, than at the wiſdom and valour with _ 
which he had preſerved the army of the allies. He 


was, however, at the ſame time, indefatigable in the 
ruder labours of war: he ſlept but little; and his 
{leep was often interrupted, ſometimes by the intel · 
ligence which was brought him, at every hour of the 
night as well as of the day; and ſometimes by ex- 
3 amining every quarter of the camp, which he never 
viſited twice * at * e ours that bs 
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might be more ſure to ſurpriſe thoſe that were ne- 

gligent of their duty, Though his ſleep was thort, 

and his labour great, yet his diet was plain : he fa- 
red, in every reſpect, like the common ſoldiers, that 
he might give them an example of patience and ſo- 
briety; and proviſions becoming ſcarce in the camp, 

he thought it neceſſary, to prevent murmurings and 
diſcontent, by ſuffering voluntarily the fame incon- 
veniencies which they ſuffered by neceſſity. But 
this labour and temperance, however ſevere, were 
ſo far from impairing his vigour, that he became 
every day more hardy and robuſt: he began to loſe 
the ſofter graces, which may be conſidered as the 
flower of youth; his complexion became browner 
| _ leſs delicate, and his limbs more muſcular and 
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TELEMACHUS being perſuaded, by ſeveral dreams, that bis 
father Ulyſſes was no longer alive, executes his deſign of ſeeking 
im among the dead : he retires from the camp, and ts followed by 
two Creta's as far as a temple near the celebrated cavern of Aches 

rontia « he enters it, and deſcends through the gloom to the borders 

ef the Styx, where Charon takes him into his boat: he preſents im- 
ſelf before Pluto, who, in obedience to ſuperior pouers, permits him 

0 feet his father : he paſſes through Tartarus, and is witneſs to the 

 rrments that are inflied upon ingratitude, perjury, inipiety, e. 

Tz 2 and, above all, ufon bad kings. 


TELENACHUS. 
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A DRASTUS, whoſe troops had been confider- 


ably diminiſhed by the battle, retired behind 


Mount Aulon, where he expected a reinforcement, 
and watched for another opportunity of ſurpriſing 
the allies. Thus, a hungry lion, who has been re- 
pulſed from the fold, retires into the gloomy foreſt, 


enters again into his den, and waits for ſome favour- 


able moment, when he may deſtroy the whole flock, 
Telemachus, having eſtabliſhed an exact diſcipline 
among the troops, turned his mind entirely to the 
execution of a deſign, which, though he had formed 
a conſiderable time, he had wholly concealed from 
the commanders of the army. He had been long di- 
ſturbed in the night by dreams, in which he ſaw his 
father Ulyſſes. The viſion never failed to return at 
the end of the night, juſt before the approach of Au- 
rora, with her prevailing fires, to chace from heaven 
the doubtful radiance of the ſtars, and from earth 
the pleaſing deluſions of Sleep. Sometimes he thought 
he ſaw Ulyſſes naked upon the banks of a river, in a 
flowery meadow of ſome bliſsful iſland, ſurrounded 
by nymphs, who threw clothes to cover him within 
dis reach: ſometimes he thought he ſaw him in a 
palace that ſhone with ivory and gold, where a nu- 
merous audience, crowned with flowers, liſtened to 
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his eloquence with delight and admiration: he ſome- 
times appeared ſuddenly among the guelts at a mag- 
niticent banquet, where } joy ſhone upon every coun- 
tenance, and the ſoft melody of a voice, accompanied 
by the lyre, gave ſweeter mufic than the lyre of 
Apollo and the voices of the Nine. 
From theſe pleaſing dreams Telemachns always = 
awaked dejected and torrowtiul ; and, while one of 
them was recent upon his mind, he eried out, * 0 
my father! O my dear father Ulyſſes! the molt 
frightful dreams would be more welcome to me than 
theſe. Theſe repretentations of telicity convince me, 
that thou art already deſcended to the abodes of 
thole happy ſpirits whom the gods reward for their 
virtue with everlaſting reſt: [ think I behold the 
fields of Elyſinm ! How dreadful is the loſs of hope! 
Muſt | then, O my father, ſee thee no more for eve?! 
Mult I no more embrace him to whom I was fo 


dear, and whom I ſeek with ſuch tender ſolicitude 


and perſevering labour! Shall I no more drink wil- 
dom from his hips! Shall I kits thofe hands, thoſe 
dear, thoſe victorious hands, which have ſubdued fo 
many enemies, no more! Shall they never puniſh the 


preſumptuous ſuitors of Penelope! and {hall the 


glory of Ithaca never be reſtored 

„Lou, ye gods, who are unpropitious to Ulyſſes, 
have ſent thefe dreams, to expel the laſt hope from 
my brealt, and leave me to deſpair and death! I can_ 
no longer endure this dreadtul ſuſpenſe. Alas! what 
have [ ſaid? of the death of my father I am but too 
certain. I will then feek his hade in the world be- 
low. To thoſe awful regions Theſeus deſcended in 
tafety; yet Theſeus, with the molt horrid impiety, 
fought only to violate the deities of the place: my 
motive, the love of my father, is conſiſtent with mx 

duty to the gods. Hercules alto deſcended and re- 
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turned: 1 pretend not, indeed, to bis proweſs; but, 


without it, J dare to imitate * example. Orpheus, 
by the recital of his misfortunes, ſoftened into pity. 


4 deity who was thought to be inexorable, and 
obtain ed permiſſion for the return of Eurydice to the 


world of lite: I am more worthy of compath n than 


Orpheus; the loſs that I have ſuſtained is greater than 
his; for what is a youthful beauty, to whom a thou- 


land youthtul beauties are equal, in compariſon of 


the great Ulyſſes, unrivalled and alone, the admira- 


tion and the pride of Greece! The attempt ſhall be 
made; and if I periſh, I periſh. Why thould death 


be dreadfol. when life is {o wretched ! 1 come, then, 


0 Pluto! O Proſerpine! to prove whether ye are 
indeed without pity. O my father! having traverſed 
the earth and the ſeas in vain to find thee, Iwill now 
ſeek thee among the gloomy dwellings of the dead. 
If the gods will not permit me to poſſeſs thee upon 


the earth, and enjoy with thee the light of heaven, 


they may, perhaps, vouchſafe me the fight of thy 
bade, by the dim twilight of the realms of dark- 


neſs ?? 


ol e I0r roſe from the bed hich he had 
bedewed with his tears; and hoped that the cheertul 


light of the morning would have diſſipated the me- 


lancholy that he ſuffered from the dreams of the 


night: he found, however, that the thaſt which had 


pierced him was ſtill in the wound, and that he car- 
ried it with him whitherſoever he went. He deter- 


mined, therefore, to deſcend i into hell by a celebrated 
avenue not far from the camp. This avenue was 


near a city called Acherontia, from a dreadtul ca- 


vern that led down to the banks of Acheron, an 


internal river, which the gods themſelves attelt with 
_ Feverence and dread. The city was built upon the 


_ Hmmit of A rock, like a neſt moon the top ot a tree. 
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At the ſoot of the rock was the cavern, which no 
man ventured to approach: the ſhepherds were al. 
ways careful to turn their fiocks another way; and 

the ſulphureous vapour that exhaled, by this aper-. 
ture, from the Stygian ſens, contaminated the air 


O 


with a peſtilential malignity: the neighbouring foil | 


produced neither herb nor flower; and, in this place, 


the gentle gales of the Zephyr, the riſing beauties of 
the Spring, and the rich gifts of Autumn, were alike 
unknown. The ground was thirſty and ſteril, and 
_ preſented nothing to the eye but a few naked ſhrubs, 
and the cyprus clothed with a funereal green, In 
the fields that ſurrounded it, even at a diſtance, Ceres 

denied her golden harveits to the plough ; Bacchus 
never gave the delicious fruit which he ſeemed to 
promile ; for the grapes withered, inſtead of ripen- 
ing, upon the tree. The Naiads mourned, and the 


waters of their urn flowed not with a gentle and 


_ tranſlucent wave, but were bitter to the taſte, and - 
impenetrable to the exe Thorns and brambles here 
covered the ground; and as there was no grove for 
| ſhelter, there were no birds to ſing ; their (trains of 
love were warbled beneath a milder ſky : and here 
nothing was to be heard but the hoarſe croaking of 
the raven, and the boding ſcreams of the owl. The 
very herbage of the field was bitter; and the flocks 
of theſe joyleſs paſtures felt not the pleaſing impulſe 
that makes them bound upon the green; the bull 
turned from the heifer, and the dejected ſhepherd 
- forgot the muſic of his pipe. A thick black ſmoke 
frequently iſſued from the cavern in a clond, that 
covered the earth with untimely darkneſs in the midſt 
of the day: at theſe ſeaſons the neighbouring people 
doubled their ſacrifices, to propitiate the infernal 
gods; yet the infernal gods were frequently inexo- 
zable, and would accept no ſacrifice but youth in its 
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| ſweeteſt bloſſom, and ae in its ripeſt vigour, | 
which they cut off by a fatal contagion, 


In this place, Telemachus relolved to ſeek the way 


that led down to the dark dominions of Fluto. Nli- 
nerva, who watched over him with inceſtant care, 
and covered him with her *& gis, had rendered Pluto 


propitious; and, at her requeſt, Jupiter himſelf had 
commiſſioned Mercury, who deſcends daily to the in- 


fernal regions to deliver a certain number of the 
dead to Charon, to tell the lovereign of the ſhades, 


it was his pleature that T clemachus ſuould be permit- 
ted to enter his dominions. 


Telemachus withdrew, ſecretly, from the camp in 
the night; and, going on by the light of the moon, he 


invoked that powerful Divinity, who in heaven is the 


radiant planet of the night, upon earth the chaſte 
Diana, and the tremendous Hecate in hell; the god- 


deſs heard his prayer, and accepted it; for ſhe knew 


that his heart was upright, and his intentions pious. 


As he drew near to the cavern, he heard the ſub- 


terraneous empire roar: the earth trembled under his 
feet, and the heavens ſeemed to rain down lire upon 
his head. A fecret horror thrilled to his heart, and 


his limbs were covered with a cold ſweat : yet his tors 


titude ſuſtained him; and, lifting up his hands and his 


eyes to heaven, Great gods,” ſaid he, | accept 


| theſe omens, and believe them to be happy; fulul 
them, and confirm my hope!“ His breait glowed _ 
with new ardour as be ſpoke, and he rulbed forward 


to the mouth of the pit 


The thick ſmoke, which kw it fatal to all 
that approached it, immedia: ely dilappeared ; and 
the peitile; tial ſtench was for a while ſuſpended. 

He entered the cavern alone; for who would have 
_ Gared to follow him? Two Cretans, to whom he had 
communicated his deſign, and who accompanied hin 
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part of the way, remained pale and trembling, i in a 
temple at ſome diſtance, putting up prayers for his 
deliverance, but deſpairing of his return. 
Telemachus, in the mean time, plunged into the 
tremendous darkneſs before him, having his ſword 
dran in his hand. Ina few minutes he perceived 
a feeble and duſky light, like that which is ſeen at 
midnight upon the earth: he could alſo diſtinguiſh 
airy ſhades that fluttered round him, which he dif- 
perſed with his fword : and ſoon after he diſcovered 
the mournful banks of the Styx, whoſe waters, pol- 
luted by the marſh they cover, moved ſlowly in a ſul- 
len ſtream, that returns in perpetual eddtes upon it- 
te'f. Here he perceived an innumerable multitude of 
thoſe, who, having been denied the rites of ſepulture, 
preſented themſelves to inexorable Charon in vain. 
Charon, whoſe old age, though vigorous and immor- 
tal, is always gloomy and ſevere, kept them back 
with menaces and reproach; but he admitted the 
young Greek into his bark as ſoon as he came up. 
The ear of Telemachus, the moment he a | 


was firuck with the groans of inconſolable grief. I 


„% Who art thou,” ſaid he, to the complaining 5 


ghoſt, and what is thy misfortune?“ „I was,” re- 


plied the phantom, Nabopharzan, the king " © 


Babylon the great. All the nations of the Eaſt trem- | 


bled at the found of my name; and! compelled the | 
Babylonians to worſhip me in a temple of marble, 
where I was repreſented by a Natue of gold, before 
which the molt colily perfumes of Ethicpia were 
burnt night and day, No man contradicted me 
without inſtant t puniſhment; and every invention was 
npcn the ſtretch to diſcover ſome new pleaſures, that 
might heighten the luxury of my He. I was then 
111 The full bloom and Yigour of youth ; and lite, 
with all its Pomp and p' calures, Was f ill bet ore me. 


— — 
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But, alas! a woman, whom [ loved with a paſſion 


that the did not return, too ſoon convinced me that 


| was not a god: the gave me poiſon, and I now am 
nothing. Yeiterday they depolited my athes with great 

ſolemnity, in a golden urn; they wept, they tore 
their hair, and feemed ready to throw themſelves 
on the funeral pile, that they might periſh with me: 
they are now ſurrounding the tuperb mauſoleum, 


in which they placed my remains, with all the ex- 


ternal parade of ſorrow; but fecretly, and in ſin- 


cerity, | am regretted by none. Even my family 


hold my memory in abhorrence; and here I have 
been already treated with the molt mortitying indig- 


ww: j od las 
An object ſo deplorable touched the breaſt of Te- 


lemachus with pity. “ And was you then truly 
happy,“ ſaid he, during your reign ? did you taſte 
that ſweet tranquillity, without which the heart 
| ſhrinks and withers like a blighted flower; nor, even 
in proſperity, can expand to delight?” “ Far from 
it, replied the monarch; © | know it not, even in 
idea. A peace like this, indeed, has been extolled 
by the ſaves as the only good, but it never made my 
felicity: my heart was perpetually agitated by new 
deſires, and throbbing with fear and hope; I withed 
that paſſion ſhould perpetually ſucceed to pathon, 
with a tymultuous rapidity which excluded thought; 
and practiſed every artifice to effect it: this was my 
expedient to avoid the pangs of reflection; ſuch was 
the peace i procured, I thought all other a fable and 


a dream; and ſuch were the pleaſures [ regret |? 


Daring this relation, Nabopharzan wept with the 
_effeminate puſillanimity of a man enervated by good 

fortune; unacquainted with adverſity, and therefore 
a ſtranger to fortitude. There were with him ſome 

flaves, who had been put to death to. honour his 
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funeral, and whom Mercury had delivered to Cha- 
ron with their king; giving them, at the ſame time, 
an abſolute power over him, who had been their ty- 
rant upon earth. Ihe ſhades of thele flaves no long- 
er feared the ſhade of Nabopharzan; they held him 
in a chain, and treated him with the moſt cruel in- 
_ dignity. *©* As men,” ſaid one of them, © had we 
not the ſame nature with thee ? How couldſt thou be 
ſo ſtupid as to imagine thyſelf a god, and forget that 
thy parents were mortal?“ His unwillingneſs to 
be taken for a man,” ſaid another, © was right; fer 
he was a monſter without humanity.” * Well,” faid 
another, what are become of your flatterers now? 
Poor wretch ! there is now nothing that thou cant 
either give or take away ; thou art now become the 
ſlave even of thy ſlaves. The juſtice of the gods s 
flow; but the criminal is at laſt certainly overtaken!” 
Nabopharzan, ſtung with theſe inſults, threw him- 
ſelf upon his face, in an agony of rage and deſpair; 
but Charon bade the ſlaves pull him up by his chain 
„He muſt not,” ſaid he, „be allowed the conſola- 


tion even of hiding his ſhame, of which all the ghoſts _ | 


that throng the borders of the Styx mult be witneſſes, 
that the gods, who fo long ſuffered this impious ty- 
rant to oppreſs the earth, may at laſt be juſtified. _ 
| Yet this, O ſcourge of Babylon! is but the begin - 
ning of ſorrows: the judgment of Minos, — 
and inexorable, is at hand!“ | 
The bark now touched the dominions of Pluto; 
. and the ghoſts ran down in crowds to the ſhare, 5 


gaꝛing. with the utmoſt curiofity and wonder, at the 


living mortal, who ſtood diſtinguiſhed among the 
dead in the boat: but the moment Telemachus ſet 
his foot on the ſhore they vaniſhed like the ſhades of 
the night before the firſt beams of the morning. 
Then Charon, turning towards him, with a brow let3 
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contracted into frowns, and a look leſs ſevere than 


uſual, O favoured of Heaven!” ſaid he, © fince. 


thou art permitted to enter the realms of darkneſs, 
which to all the living beſides thyſelf are interdict- 
ed, make halte to puſh forward, whitherſoever the 
Fates have called thee. Proceed, ty this gloomy 
path, to the palace of Pluto, whom thou wilt find 


fitting upon his throne, and who will permit thee 


to enter thoſe receſſes of his dominion, the ſecrets of 
which [ am not permitted to reveal.“ 
Telemachus, immediately preſſing forward with 


an haſty ſtep, diſcovered the ſhades gliding about on 
every fide, more numerous than the ſands upon the 


ſea-ſhore; and he was {truck with a religious dread, 
to perceive that, in the midſt of the tumult and hurry 


of this incredible multitude, all was filent as the 
grave. He ſees, at length, the gloomy reſidence of 
unrelenting Pluto: his hair ſtands ered, his legs 
_ tremble, and his voice fails him.“ "Tremendous 
Power!” ſaid he, with faltering and interrupted 
| ſpeech, * the ſon of the unhappy "Ulyſſes now ſtands 
before thee. I come to inquire whether my father 


is deſcended into your dominions, or whether he is 
lull a wanderer upon the earth?” | 


Pluto was ſeated upon a throne of 3 his 
countenance was pale and ſevere, his eyes hollow and 
ardent, and his brow contracted and menacing. The 
tight of 2 mortal ſtill breathing the breath of life 

was hateful to his eyes, as the day is hateful to thoſe 

animals that leave their receſſes only by night. At 
his ſide fat Proſerpine, who ſeemed to be the only 

object of his attention, and to ſoften him into ſome + 

degree of complacency : the enjoyed a beauty that 
was perpetually renewed; but there was mingled _ 
with her immortal charms ſomething of her ore's 


inflexible ſeverity. — 
() 2 
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At the foot of the throne ſat the pale father of 
” Are dee, Death, inceffantly whetting a ſcythe, 
which he held in his hand. Around this horrid 


ſpectre hovered repining Cares, and injurious Suf- 


ed with wounds; cauſeleſs Hatred, Avarice gnawing 


picions; Vengeance diſtained with blood, and cover- 
her own fleth, and Deſpair the victim of her own 
rage; Ambition whoſe fury overturns all things like 
a whirlwind, and Treaſon thirſting for blood, and 
not able to enjoy the miſchiefs the produces; Env ©: 


| thedding round her the venom that caveat her 


heart, and ſickening with rage at the impotence of 


her malice; and Impiety, that opens tor herſelf a gult 


without bottom, in which ſhe ſhall plunge at laſt 
without hope. Beſides theſe were nam<clets ſpectres 
without number, all hideous to behold! phantoms 
that repreſent the dead to terrify the living ; ſright- 
ful dreams, and the horrid vigils of Diſeaſe and 
Pain! By theſe images of woe was Pluto furround- 
ed; and ſuch were the attendants that filled his pa- 
| lace. He replied, to the ſon of Ulyſſes, in a hollow 


tone; and the depths of Erebus remurmured to the 
; ſound. . 


e by Fate. O mertal | hoes hos haſt vio- 5 I 
Hated this ſacred aſylum of the dead, that fate, whic!k 


has thus diſtinguiſhed thee, fulfil ! Of thy father [ 

Will tel] thee nothing : it is enough that here thou 

art permitted to ſeek him. As upon the earth he was 
a king, thy ſearch may be contined, on one ſide, to 
that part of Tartarus where wicked kings are con- 
ſigned to puniſhment; and, on the other, to that 
part of Elyſium where the good receive their reward: 
but, from hence, thou canſt not enter the fields of 


e Elyfium till thou halt paſſed through Tartarus. 


Make haſte thither ; and * not in yr Jomi- 8 
nions!“ | 
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Telemachus inſt antly obeyed, and paſſed through 
the dreary vacuity that ſurrounded him, with ſuch 
ſpeed, that he ſeemed almoſt to fly; ſuc ch was luis in- 
patience to be hold his father, and to quit the pretence 
of a tyrant, equally the terror of the living and the 
dead! He ſoon perceived the gloomy tract of Tarta- 
rus at a ſmall dittance before him : from this plac? 
aſcended a black cloud of pettilential ſmoke, which 
would have been fatal in the realms of life. This 
ſmoke hovered over a river of fire; the flames ot 
which, returning upon themſelves, roared in a burn- 
ing vortex, with a noiſe like that of an impetuous 
torrent precipitated from the higheſt rock; ſo that 

in this region of woe no other ound cou 1 be dis- 
tin ly heard. . | | 
Telemachus, frealy 5 by 1 1. enter- 
ed the gulf without fear. The firſt object that pre- 
ſented 3 a great number of men, who, born in a 
mean condition, were now puniſhed for having ſought 
to acquire riches by traud, treachery, and violence. 
Among them he remarked many of thoſe impious 
hypocrites, who, allecting a real for religion, played 
upon the credulity ot others, and gratificd their own 
ambition. Theſe wretches, who had abuſed virtue 
. —1tſelf, the belt gift of Heaven, to dithonelt purpoſes, 
were puniſhed as the molt criminal of men: the child 
who had murdered his parents, the wife who had 
imbrued her hands in a huſband's blood, and the 
traitor who had fold his country in violation of every 
tie, were punithed with leſs ſeverity than theſe. Such 
was the decree pronounced by the judges of the 
dead; becauſe hy pocrites are not content to be wicked 
upon the common terms, they would be vicious 
with the reputation of virtue; and, by an appear- 
ance of virtue, which at length is found to be talſe, 
= prevent mankind from by means A conhgence' in the 
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true. The gods, whoſe omniſcience they mock, and 


whoſe honour they degrade, take pleaſure in the 
exertion of all their power to avenge the inſult. 
After theſe appeared others, to whom the world 
| ſcarce imputes guilt, but whom the divine vengeance | 
purſues without pity ; the lar, the ungratetul, the 
paraſite who laviſhes adulation upon vice, and the 
{landerer who falſely detracts from virtue; all Who 
judge raſhly of what they know but in part, and thus 
injure the reputation of the innocent. 
But, among all who ſuffered for ingratitude, thoſe 
were punithed with moſt ſeverity who had been un- 
grateful to the gods. What!” ſaid Minos, “ is 
he conſidered 2s a monſter who i is guilty of ingra- 


titude to his father, or his friend, from whom he has | 
received ſome ſuch benefits as mortals can beſtow; 
and ſhall the wretch glory in his crime, who is un- 


grateful to God, the giver of life, and of every blef- 
ling it includes? Does he not owe his exiſtence ra- 
ther to the Author of Nature than to the parents 
through whom his exiſtence was derived? The leſs 


theſe crimes are cenſured and puniſhed upon earth, 
the more are they obnoxious in hell to implacable 


_ vengeance, which no force can reſiſt, and no ſubtily | 
elud e? 


. 8 by che judges, * 


whom he found ſitting, ventured to aſk them what 
Vas his crime. He was immediately anſwered by the 
_ offender himſelf ; * I have done,” ſaid he, no evil; 
my pleaſure conſiſted wholly in doing good. "| have | 
been juſt, munificent, liberal, and compaſſionate; of 


what crime then can I be acculed} 2. „„ With re- 


ſpect to man,” replied Minos, * thou art accuſed of 
none: but didſt thou not owe leſs to man than to 
the gods? if ſo, what are thy pretenſions to juſtice ? 


. hou haſt e fulfilled — Gut to n who 
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are but duſt; thou haſt been virtuous - but thy vir- 
tue terminated wholly in thyſelf, without reference 


to the gods who gave it: thy virtue was to be thy own _ 
felicity; and to thyſelf thou walt all in all. Thou 
haſt indeed been thy own deity; but the gods, by 
whom all things have been created, and who have 
created all things for themſelves, cannot give up their 
rights: thou halt forgotten them, and they will for- 
get thee. Since thou haſt defired to exiſt for thyſelf, 


and not for them, to thyſelf they will deliver thee 
up: ſeek then thy confolation in thine own heart. 


Thou art ſeparated for ever trom man, whom, for 


thy own fake, thou halt deſired to pleaſe; and left 


to thyſelf alone, that idol of thy heart! Learn now, 

at lealt, that piety is that virtue of which the gods 

are objects; and that without this no virtue can de- 
ſerve the name, The falſe lultre of that with which 
thou haſt long dazzled the eyes of men, who are 


eaſily deceived, will deceive no more: men diſtinguiſh 


that only from which they derive pain or pleaſure 


into virtue and vice, and are, therefore, alike igno- 


rant both of good and evil: but here, the perſpicacity 
ol Divine wiſdom diſcerns all things as they are: the 
judgment of men from externa appearances is re- 


ſerved; what they have admired is frequently con- 


demned; and what they have condemned, approved.“ 


| Theſe words, to the boaſter of philoſophic virtue, 
were like a ſtroke of thunder; and he was unable to 


ſuſtain the ſhock. The ſelf-complacence with which 
he had been uſed to contemplate his moderation, his 
— fortitude, his generoſity, was now changed to anguith 
and regret: the view of his own heart, at enmity __ 
with the gods, became his puniſhment : he now ſaw, 
and was doomed for ever to ſee, himſelf by the light 
of truth: he perceived, that the approbation of men, 
which all his actions had been directed to acquire, 


Of fee 
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was erroneous and vain, When he looked inward, 
he found every thing totally changed: he was no 
longer the fame being; and all comſort was eradi. 
cated from his heart. His confcience, which had 
Hitherto witnefied in his favour, now roſe up againſt 
him, and reproached him even with his virtues; which 
not having the Deity for their principal and end, were 
erroneous and 1llufive. He was overwhelmed with 
conſternation and trouble; with thame, remorſe, and 
deſpair. The Furies, indeed, forbore to torment 
kim; he was delivered over to hiqmſelt, and they were 
fa tified: his own heart was the avenger of the gods, 
whom he had deſpiſed. As he could not efc:ipe from 
himſelf, he retired to the moſt gloomy receſſes, that 
he might be concealed from others: he fought for 
_ darkneſs, but he found it not; light ſill perlecuted 
and purſued him: the light of truth, which he had 
not followed, now punithed him for the neglect; and 
all that he had beheld with pleafure became odious 
in his eyes, as the ſource of miſery that could never 
end. Dreadful ſituation !” ſaid he“ I have known 


neither the gods, mankind, nor myſelf; I have, in- 


_ deed, known nothing; fince J have not diſtinguiſned 


from ipecious evil that only which is truly good. 
All my tteps have deviated from the path I thould 
_ have trodden; all my wiſdom was folly, and all my 
virtue was pride, which ſacrificed, with a blind im- 
piety, only to that vile idol myſelf!? | 
Ihe next objects that Telemachus perceived, as he 3 
5 went on, were kings that had abuſed their power. 
An avenging fury held up beſore them a mirrour, 
_ which reflected their vices in all their detormity : in 
this they beheld their undiſtinguiſhing vanity, that 
was gratified by oy groſſeſt adulation; their want 
ing tor mankind, whole happinels {ſhould have 
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bility to virtue, their dread of truth, their partiality 


to flatterers, their ditl 


lence; their cauſeleſs ſuſpicions; their vain parade 


and oſtentatious {plendour, an idle blaze, in which the 


public welfare is conſumed; their ambition of talte 
honour, procured at the expenſe oi blood; and their 


inhuman luxury, which extorted a perpetual lupply 


of ſuperfluous delicacies from the wretched victims 
of grief and anguilh, When they looked into this 
mirrour, they ſaw themſelves faithfully repreſented; 


and they found the picture more monitrous and hor- 
rid than the chimera vanquilhed by Bellerophon, the 


Lernzan hydra ſlain by Hercules, even Cerberus him- 
ſelf, though from three internal mouths he diſgorges 


a ſtream of peſtilential fire, the tumes of which are 


ſufficient to deſtroy the whole race of mea that 


breathe upon the earth. At the ſame time, another 
fury tauntingly repeated all the praiſes which ſyco- 


- phants had laviſhed upon them in their lives, and 
| held up another mirrour, in which they appeared as 


flattery had repreſented them. The contraſt of theſe. 
pictures, ſo widely different, was the punithment of 
their vanity: and it was remarkable, that the moſt 

- wicked were the objects of the molt extravagant-praiſe; 
| becauſe the molt wicked are molt to be tcared, and _ 
becauſe they exact, with leis thame, the ſervile adu- 
lation of the poets and orators of their time. 
Their groans perpetuallyaſcended from this dread- 


ful abyſs, where they ſaw nothing but the deriſion 


and inſult of which they were themſelves the objects; 
where every thing repulſed, oppoſed, and confound- 


ed them. As they ſported with the lives of mankind 
upon the earth, and pretended that the whole ſpecies 
Was created for their uſe, they were, in 'Tartarus, 


delivered over to the capricious tyranny of flaves, _ 
who made them taſte all the bitterneſs of ſervitude. 


„ 


upation, effeminacy, and indo- | 
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in their turn: they obey ed with unutterable anguiſh, 
and without hope that the iron hand of Oppreſſion 


would ly lighter upon them. Under the ſtrokes of 


theſe {lives, now their mercileſs tyrants, they Jay 
pailive and impotent, like an anvil under the ham- 
mers of the Cyclops, when Vulcan urges their labour 
dt the flaming furnaces of Mount A&:tna, 
Telemachus obſerved the countenances of theſe 
criminals to be pale and ghaſtly, ſtrongly expretlive 
of the torment they ſuffered at the heart. Ther 


looked inward with a felt-abhorrence, now infepa- 


Table from their exiſtence: their crimes themſelves 
were become their puniſhment. and it was not neceſ- 
ſary that greater ſhould be inflicted ; they haunted 
them like hideous ſpectres, and continually ſtarted 
up before them in all their deformity. They wiſhed 
for a ſecond death, that might ſeparate them from 
theſe miniſters of vengeance, as the firſt had ſepara- 
ted their ſpirits from the body; a death, that might 
at once extinguiſh all conſciouſneſs and ſenſibility ; 
they called upon the depths of hell to hide them from 
the perſecuting beams of truth in impenetrable dark- 
neſs: but they are reſerved for the cup of vengeance, 
which, though they drink of it for ever, ſhall be for 
ever full! The truth, from which they fled, has over- 
taken them, an invincible and unrelenting enemy! 
The ray, which once might have illuminated them, 
like the mild radiance of the day, now pierces them 


ke lightning; a fierce and fatal fire, that without 


injury to the external parts, infixes a burning tor- 
ment at the heart ! By truth, now an | avenging Hame, | 
the very ſoul is melted, like metal in a furnace: it 
diſſolves all, but deſtroys nothing; it difunites the 


flirt elements of life, yet the ſufferer can never die: 


he is, as it were, divided againſt himſelf, without 
| reſt, and. without mungen animated * no vital Prin- 
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eiple, but the rage that kindles at his own miſcon 
duct, and the dreadſul madneſs that reſults trum 
de{pair ! | 


Among thele objects, at 8 fi ght of which "BY 


hair of Telemachus itood eres - Ris beheld many of 
the ancient kings of Lydia, 4 were punithed tor 

having preferred the ſelfich gratifications of an i ale 

and voluptuous lite to that labour for the good ct 
others, which, to roy aty, Is a duty of indilpen“ idle 
obligation. 


Theſe kings mutually reproached each other with 
their folly. Did not I oiten recommend to you,“ 
ſaid one of them to his fon, © duri ing the laſt years cf 


my life, when old age had given weight to my coun- 
ſel, the reparation of the miſchief which my negl:- 
gence had produced?“ © Unhappy wretch !” replied 


the ſon, „thou art the cauſe of my perdition: is 


was thy example that made me vain-glorious, proud, 
voluptuous, and cruel. While I faw thee ſurround- 


ed with flittery, and relaxed in luxury and floth, I 
allo inſenſibly acquired the love of pleaſure and adu- 
lation. I thought the reſt of men were to kings, 
what horſes and other bealts of burden are to men; 


animals wholly unworthy of regard except tor the 


drudgery they perform, and the conveniencies they 


procure: this was my opinion, and [| learnt it of 
thee. I followed thy example, and I thare thy mi- 
ſery!“ Theſe reproaches were mingled with the mot 
_ horrid execrations; and mutual rage and indigna- 
tion aggravated the torments of hell. 


Around thele wretched princes there ſtill hover- 
ed, like owls ia the twilight, cauſeleſs Jealouſies, and 
vain Alarms; Miſtruſt and Dread, which revenge 


upon kings their ditregard of mankind ; Avarice, 


inlatiable of wealth; talſe Honour, ever tyraunical 


and oporeſtive ; , And etlemin Ake Lu: ry, 2 ec Tul 
EE og EY or 2 | - 
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gemon, that aggravates every evil, and beſtows only 
t maginary good. | | 
Many kings were alſo ſeverely puniſhed, not for 
the miſchief "they had done, but for the good they 
had neglected to do. Every crime which is com- 
mitted by the ſubjeR, in conſequence of laws not 
enforced, is the crime of the king; for kings reign | 
only as minitters of the law. To kings alto are im- 
puted all the diſorders that ariſe from pomp, luxury, 
and every other exceſs, which excites irregular and 
iinpetuous paſſions, that cannot be gratified but by 
the violation ot the common rights of mankind : but 
the princes who, inſtead of watching over their people 
as a ſhepherd watches over his flock, worried and de- 
voured them like the wolf, were 3 with the 
moſt exemplary ſeverity. 5 
In this abyſs of darkneſs and miſery Telem achus 
beheld, with yet greater aſtoniſhment, many kings, 
who had been honoured for their perſonal virtues 
upon earth, but were, notwithſtanding, condemned 
to the pains of Tartarus, for implicitly leaving the 
adminiſtration of government to wicked and cratty 
men; they were puniſhed for miſchiets which they 
kad ſuffered to be perpetrated under the ſanction of 
their authority. The greater part of them, indeed, 
tad been by principle neither virtnons nor vicious : 
:apinely taking the colour impreſſed upon them from 
without: they did not {hun the truth when it pre- 
{ented itſelf; but they had no reliih for virtue, na 
delight in doing good. | 
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TE VL EMAC HO S enters the fel.'s of Eluſum, where be is known 
ty his great graudfather Arceſius, who afjures him that Ulaſſes is 
jul alive; that be ſpall ſee him in Ithaca, and ſucceed t his throne, 
Arceſius deferibes the felicity of the jut, eſpecially of good kings, 

. who have reverenced the gods, and have given hopptneſs to their 
people: he makes Telema: hus ol ſer ve, that heroes, thoſe who have 
excelled only in the arts of deſiruiticn, have a much leſs glorious re« 
ward, and are allotted a ſeparate ci rict by them ſelves. Telemachus 

recei ves ſome general inflraflicus, and then returns back to the cu. 
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W HEN Telemachus quitted this place, he felt 
himſelf relieved, as if a mountain had been 

removed from his breaſt. This relief, ſo ſudden and 

ſo great, impreſſed him with a ſtrong ſenſe of the 


miſery of thoſe who are confined in it without hope 


of deliverance, He was terrified at having feen fo 
many kings puniſhed with much greater ſeverity 


than any other offenders. Have kings then,” ſaid 
he, © fo many duties to fulfil, fo many dithculties to 


ſurmount, and ſo many dangers to avoid? Is the know- 


ledge that is neceſſary to put them upon their guard, 


as well againſt themſelves as others, ſo difficult to be 
acquired? and, after all the envy, tumult, and oppo- 
_ fition, of a tranſitory life, are they conſigned to the 

intolerable and eternal pains of hell? What folly, : 


then, to with for royalty ! How happy the peaceful 


private ſtation, in which the practice of virtue is 


comparatively ealy !” 


Theſe reflections filled him with bt _ - 


trouble ; his knees trembled, his heart throbbed with 


7 perturbation, and he felt ſomething like that hopeleſs 
| miſery, of which he had juſt been a ſpectator: but, 
in proportion as he advanced, and the realms of dark- 
_ nels, deſpair, and horror, became more remote, he 
telt new Fournge gradually {pring vp in his 2 | 


———— 
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he hreathed with greater freedom; and perceived, at 
8 e 


a diltance, the pure and blifsful light which brightens = | 


the reſidence ol heroic virtue. = 
In this place reſided all the good kings who 
had governcd mankind trom the beginning oi time, 
They were ſeparated from the reſt of the juſt; for, 
as wicked princes fuller more dreadtul puniſhment _ 
than other offenders in Vartarus, fo good kings en- 
joy infiuitely greater felicity than other lovers of vir- 
tue in the fields of Elyſium, „ 

Telemachus advanced towards theſe happy and 


illuſtrious beings, whom he found in groves of de- 


lightful fragrance, reclining upon the downy turf, 
where the flowers and herbage were perpetually re- 
newed : a thouſand rills wandered through theſe 
ſcenes of delight, and refreſhed the ſoil with a gentle 
and unpolluted wave: the ſong of innumerable birds 
echoed in the grove; and while Spring ſtrewed the 
ground with her flowers, Autumn loaded the trees 
with her fruit. In this place the burning heat of 
the dog-ſtar was never felt ; and the ſtormy North 
was forbidden to ſcatter over it the froſts of winter. 
Neither War, that is a-thirſt for blood; nor Envy, 
that wounds with an envenomed tooth, like the vipers 
that are wreathed round her arms, and foſtered in 


her boſom; nor Jealouly, nor Diſtruſt, nor Fears, nor 


vain Deſires, invade theſe ſacred domains of Peace: 
the day is here without end, and the ſhades of night 
are unknown. Here the bodies of the bleſſed are 
clothed with a pure and lambent light as with a gar- 

ment; alight, not reſembling that vouchſafed to 
mortals upon earth, which is rather darkneſs vitible, 
but a celettial radiance without a name; an emana- 
tion, that penetrates the groſſeſt body with more 

ſudbtilty than the rays of the ſun penetrate the pureſt 
crytlal; which rather ttrengthe:ns than dazzles the 
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fight, and diffuſes through the ſoul a Beenie⸗ which 25 
no language can expreſs. By this ethereal eſſence 
the bleſſed are ſuſtained in everlaſting lite; it per- 
vades them, it incorporates with them as food in- 5 
corporates with the mortal body: they ſee it, they 
breathe it, and it produces in them an inexhauſtible 
ſource of ſerenity and joy. It is a fountain of de- 
light, in which they are abſorbed, as fiſhes are 
| ablorbed in the ſea: they with for nothing, and, 
having nothing, they poſſeſs all things. This cele- 
ſtial light ſatiates the hunger of the ſoul ; every deſire 
is precluded; and they have a fulneſs of j joy, which 
| ſets them above all that mortals ſeek with ſuch reſt- 


lleſs ardour to fill the vacuity that aches for ever in 


their breaſt. All the delighful objects that ſurround 

__ . them are diſregarded, tor their telicity ſprings up 
Vluithin, and, being perfect, can derive nothing from 
without: ſo the gods, ſatiated with nectar and am 
broſia, diſdain, as groſs and impure, all the dainties 
of the moſt luxurious table 40 earth. From theſe 


ſeats of tranquillity all evils y to a remote diſtance: 


death, diſeaſe, poverty, and pain; regret and remorſe; | 
fear, and even hope, which is ſometimes not leſs 
painful than fear itfelf; animoſity, diſguſt, and re- 
ſentment, are, for ever, denied acceſs. 
0 lofty mountains of Thrace, whoſe FOE | 
5 hoary with everlaſting ſnows, have pierced the clouds 


from the beginning ot time, might ſooner be over- 


turned from their foundations, though deep as the 
centre, than the peace of theſe happy beings be in- 
terrupted for a moment. They are, indeed, touched 
with pity at the miſeries of life; but it is a ſoothing 
and tender paſſion, that rakes nothing from their 
Immutable felicity, Their countenances ſhine with a 
divine glory; with the bloom of unfading youth, the 
| brightne(s of ercrlalling | joy; of 1 which, Myr. | 
” "gs 
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to the wanton levity of mirth, is calm, ſilent, aud 
ſolemn, the ſublime fruition of truth and virtue. 
They feel, every moment, what a mother feels at the 


return of an only ſon, whom ſhe believed to be dead; 4 
but the pleaſure which, in the breaſt of the mother 


is tranſient, is permanent in theirs: it can neither 
languiſh nor ceaſe: they have all the gladneſs that 


is inſpired by wine, without either the tumult or the 


folly; they converſe together concerning what they 


ſee, and what they enjoy; they deſpiſe the oppro- 


brious luxury and idle pomp of their former condition, 
which they review with diſguſt and regret; they en- 
joy the remembrance of their difficulties and diltrels, 
: during the ſhort period in which, to maintain their 
integrity, it was neceſfary they ſhould ſtrive, not only 


555 againſt others, but themſelves; and they acknowledg: 


the guidance and protection of the gods, Who con- 
ducted them in ſafety through fo many dangers, 
with gratitude and admiration, Something in- 
effable and divine is continually poured into their 


hearts; ſomething like an efflux of Divinity itſelf, 7 


which incorporates with their own nature. They 
fee, they feel, that they are happy; and are ſecretly 
cConſeious that they ſhall be happy tor ever, They 
_ ſing the praiſes of the gods, as with one voice: in 
the whole aſſembly there is but one mind, and one 


heart; and the ſame ſtream of divine felicity circulates A 


through every brealt. - 
---- Im this ſacred and ſupreme delight * ages 

glide away unperceived, and ſeem ſhorter than the 
happieſt hours upon earth; but gliding ages ſtill 


leave their happineſs entire. They reign together, 


not upon thrones which the hand of men can over- 
turn, but in themſelves, with a power that is abſolute 


and immutable, not derived from without, or de- 


pendant vpon a n and wretches anker, | 
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They are not diſtinguiſhed by the crowns that ſo 
often conceal, under a falſe Juſtre, the mournful 


| gloom of anxiety and terror: the gods themſelves 
have placed upon their heads diadems of everlalting 
ſplendour, the ſymbols and the pledge of happinels 
and immortality. 


Telemachus, who locked round theſe fields for his 


father i in vain, was ſo ſtruck with the calm but ſublime 
enjoyments of the place, that he was now grieved not 


to find him among the dead, and lamented the neceſ= _ 
ſity he was under himſelf of returning back to the 


living. It is here alone,” ſays he, © that there is 


life; the ſhadow only; and not the reality, is to be 

found upon earth.” He obſerved, however, with 
| aktonithment, that the number of kings that were pu- 
niſhed in Tartarus was great, and the number of 


thoſe that were rewarded in Elyſium was ſmall : 
from this diſproportion he interred, that there were 


but few princes whoſe fortitude could effectually reſiſt 
their own power, and the flattery by which their 
_ paſſions were continually excited: he perceived that 
good kings were, for this reaſon, rare; and that the 
greater number are ſo wicked, that it the gods, after 
having ſuffered them to abuſe their power during 
life, were not to puniſh them among the dead, my 5 


would ceaſe to be juſt. 


Telemachus, not ſeeing ks father Ulyfles among : 
_ theſe happy few, looked round for his grandfather, 
| the divine Laertes. While his eyes were ineffectual- 

ly employed in this ſearch, an old man advanced to- 


wards him, whoſe appearance was, in the higheſt de- 


FgJree, venerable and majeſtic: his old age did not re- 
ſemble that of men who bend under the weight of 
Fears upon earth; it was a kind of nameleſs indication 
| that he had been old before he died; it was ſome- 
thing that Llended all the dignity of age with all the 
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graces of youth; for to thoſe who enter the fields of 
Elylium, however old and decrepit, the graces cf 
youth are immediately reſtored, This venerable 
figure came up haſtily to Telemachus; and looking 
upon him with a familiar complacency, as one whom 
he knew and loved, the youth, to whom he was 
_ wholly a ſtranger. ſtood lilent, in confuſion and ſuf- 


penſe l perceive, my ſon,” ſaid the hade, © that 
thou doſt not recollect me; but I am not offended, _ 


I am Arceſius, the father of Laertes; and my days 
upon earth were accompliſhed a little before Ulyſles, 
my grandſon, went from Ithaca to the ſſege of 
Troy: thou waſt yet an infant in the arms of thy 
_ nurſe; but | had then conceived hopes of thee, which 
are now juſtified; ſince thou haſt deſcended into the 
dominions of Pluto in ſearch of thy father, and the 
gods have ſuſtained thee in the attempt. The gods, 


O tortunate youth! regard thee with peculiar love; 


and will diſtinguiſh thee by glory, equal to that of 
Ulyſſes. 1 am happy once more to behold thee: but 
ſearch for Ulyſſes no more among the dead; he ſtill 
lives; and is reterved to render my line illuſtrious by 
new honours at Ithaca. Laertes himſelf, though 
the hand of Time is now heavy upon him, {till draws 
the breath of life, and expects that his ſon ſhall re- 
turn to cloſe his eyes. Thus tranſitory is man, like 
the flower that blows in the morning, and in the 
evening is withered, and trodden under foot! One 


gencration paſſes away after another, like the waves 
of a rapid river; and Time, ruſhing on with ſilent 


but irreſiſtible ſpeed, carries with him all that can 


| beſt pretend to permanence and ſtability: Even thou, 


O my fon! alas! even thou, who art now happy in 
the vigour, the vivacity, and the bloom of youth, 


| ſhalt find this lovely ſeaſon, fo fruitful of delight, ®, | 


tranſient flower, that fades as foon as it is blown: 
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without having been conſcious that thou wert chan g- 


ing, thou wilt perceive thyſelf changed: the train 


of graces and pleaſures that now ſport around thee, 
| health, vigour, and joy, ſhall vaniſh like the phantoms 


of a dream, and leave thee nothing but a mourn- 
ful remembrance that they once were thine. Old 


age ſhall inſenfibly (teal upon thee; that enemy to 
joy ſhall diffuſe through thee his own languors 


thall contract thy brow into wrinkles, incline thy 
body to the earth, enfeeble every limb, and dry up, 


for ever, that fountain of delight which now ſprings 
in thy breaſt : thou thalt look round upon all that is 
preſent with diſgult; anticipate all that is future 
with dread; and retain thy ſenſibility only for pain 


and anguiſh. This time appears to thee to be far 


_ diſtant : bur, alas! thou art deceived ; it approaches 


with irreſiſtible rapidity, and is, therefore, at hand: 


that which draws near ſo faſt can never be remote; 


and the preſent, for ever flying, is remote already; 
even while we ſpeak it is paſt, and it returns no more. 


Let the preſent, therefore, be light in thy eſtimation; 
_ tread the path of virtue, however rugged, with per- 


| ſeverance ; and fix thine eye upon futurity : let puri- 


ty of manners, and a love of juſtice, ſecure thee 4 
place in this happy refidence of peace. Thou thalc 
ſoon ſee thy father reſume his authority in Ithaca; 


| and it is decreed that thou ſhalt ſucceed him on the 
| throne, But royalty, O my ſon ! is a deceitful thing: 
_ thoſe who behold it at a diſtance, ſee nothing but 


greatneſs, ſplendour, and delight; thoſe who examine 


it near, find only toil, perplexity, ſolicitude, and fear 
In a private ſtation, a liſe of eaſe aud obſcurity is no 
reproach; but a king cannot prefer eaſe and leiſure 


to the painful labours of government without infamy; 


de mukt live, not for himſelf, but for thoſe he go- 


Lerns: the leaſt fault he commits produces infinite 
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miſchief; for it diffuſes miſery nah a whole 
people, and ſometimes for many generations. It is 

his duty to humble the inſolence of guilt, to ſupport 
innocence, and repreſs calumny, It is not enough 
to abſtain from doing evil, he muſt exert himſelf to 
the uttermoſt in doing good: neither will it ſuffice 
to do good as an individual, he muſt prevent the 
miſchief that others would do if they were not re- 


ſtrained. Think then of royalty, O my ſon! as a2 


tate, not of eaſe and ſecurity, but of difficulty and 
danger; and call up all thy courage to reſiſt thyſelf, 


do controul thy paſſions, and diſappoint flattery.“ 


While Arceſius was yet ſpeaking, he ſeemed to 
glow with the divine ardour of inſpiration; and | 
* he diſplayed the miſeries of royalty, Telema- : 


chus perceived in his countenance ſtrong expreſſions 


of pity. “ Royalty,” faid he, when it is aſſumed 
to procure ſelfiſh indulgencies, degenerates into ty- 
ranny; when it is aſſumed to fulfil its duties, to go- 
vern, cheriſh, and protect an innumerable people, as 


a father protects, cherilhes, and governs his children, 
it is a ſervitude moſt laborious and painful, and re- 


quires the fortitude and patience of heroic virtue. 


It is, however, certain, that thoſe who fulfil the du- 


ties of government with diligence and integrity ſhall 


here poſſecs all that the power of the gods can beſtow 
to rer''2r happineſs complete!“ 


While Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe, it | 


ſunk deep into his heart: it was engraven upon that 5 
living tablet as the ſculptor engraves upon braſs the 


characters which he would tranſmit to the lateſt ge- : 


neration. It was an emanation of truth and wiſdom, 
that, like a ſubtile flame, pervaded the moſt ſecret re- 
ceſſes of his ſoul : it at once moved and warmed him; 

and he felt his heart, as it were, diſſolved by a divine 
ener 87 not to be expreſſed by ſomething that es 
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| hauſted the fountain of life: his emotion was a kind 


of deſire that could not be ſatistied; an impulſe that 


he could neither ſupport nor reſiſt; a ſenſation ex- 
| quilitely pleaſing, and yet mixed with tuch pain as it 
was impoſſible long to endure. | 
Atter ſome time its violence abated, he den 
pith more freedom, and he diſcovered in the coun- 
tenance of Arceſius a ſtrong likeneſs of Laertes; he 
had alſo a confuled remembrance of ſomething "NY 
lar in the features of Cs, when he ſet out for the 
ſiege of Troy. | 
This remembrance melted bim into tears of ten- 
derneſs and joy: he wiſhed to embrace a perſon 
whom he now regarded with reverence and affec- 
tion, and attempted it many times in vain: the thade, 
light and unſubltantial, eluded his gralp, as the flat- 
| tering images of a dream deceive thofe who expect to 
enjoy them: the thirſty lip is ſometimes in purſuit. 
of water that recedes before it; ſometimes the ima- 
gination forms words, which the tongue refuſes to 
| utter; and ſometimes the hand is eagerly ſtretched 
cant, but can graſp nothing: to the tender with ot 
Trielemachus could not be gratified ; he beheld Ar- 
ceſius, he heard him fpeak, and he ſpoke to him, 
bdut to touch him was impoſſible. At length he in- 
- quired who the perſons were that he ſaw round him. 
Lou ee,” laid the hoary ſage, © thoſe ho were 
the ornament of their age, and the glory and '.appi- 
naeſs of mankind; the few kings who have been wor- 
thy of dominion, and filled the characters of deities 
upon earth. Thoſe whom you ſee not far diſtant, 
but ſeparated from them by that ſmall cloud, are 
allotted to much inferior glory; they were heroes, 
indeed, but the reward of courage and prowels is 


much leſs than that of 9 in, and dene 
: volence, © Wi 
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Among choſe heroes you 60 Theſeus, whoſe 
countenance is not perfectly cheerful: ſome ſenſe of 
his misfortune, in placing too much confidence in a 


falſe and deſigning woman, (till remains; and he ſtil! | 


" regrets his having unjultly demanded the death of 
his ſon Hypolitus at the hands of Neptune: how 
happy had it been for Theſeus if he had been leſs 
liable to ſudden anger! You fee alſo Achilles, who, 
having been mortally wounded in the heel by Paris, 
ſupports himſelf upon a ſpear : if he had been as 
eminent for wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation, as for |! 
courage, the gods would have granted him a long | 
_ reign; but they had compaſſion for the nations whom 
he would have governed by a natural ſucceſſion, af- 
ter the death of Peleus his father; and would not 
leave them at the mercy of . and preſump. | 
tion of a man more eaſily irritated than the ſea bya | 
tempeſt. The thread of his lite was cut ſhort by 
the Fates; and he fell as a flower ſcarce blown falls 
under the ploughſhare, and withers before the day | 
is paſt in which it ſprung up. They made uſe of 
him only as they do of torrents and tempeſts, to pu- 
niſh mankind for their crimes: he was the inſtru» 
ment by which they overthrew the walls of Troy, to | 
puniſh the perjury of Laomedon, and the criminal 
deſires of Paris. When this was done they were ap- 
peaſed; and they were implored in vain, even by the 
tears of Thetis, to tuffer a young hero to remain 


longer upon the earth, who was fit only to deltroy 


cities, to ſubvert kingdoms, and to fill the world with 
confuſion and trouble. 


« You ſee another, rem. ark ble for the ferocity of 


his countenance; that is Ajax, the fon of Telamon, 


and the coulin of Achilles: you cannot be ignorant | 
of his. glory in battle. After the death of Achilles | 
he laid claim to bis tas, which he ſaid ought ; not 
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to be given to another; but they were claimed alſo 
by your father, who inſiſted upon his right: the 
Greeks determined in favour ot Ulyflcs, and Ajax 


flew himfelf in deſpair. The marks of rage and in- 


dignation are ſtill vitible in his countenancs: ap— 
proach him not, my fon, for he will think you come 


to inſult the misfortune that you ought to pity: he 


has diſcovered us already, and he rulhes into the 
thick lhade of the wood that is behind him to avoid 
a ſight that is hateful to his eyes. On the other 
ſide you ſee Heftor, who would have been invincible 
if the fon of Thetis had lived in another age. That 


gliding fhade is Agamemnon, whoſe countenance 


ſtill expretſes a ſenſe of the perfidy of Clytemneſtra. 


O my ton ! the misfortunes that have avenged the 


impiety of P'antalus in his family ſtill make me 
tremble: the mutual enmity of the two brothers, 


Atreus and Thyeſtes, filled the houſe of their father 


with horror and death. Alas! how is one crime, 


| by a kind of dreadful neceſſity, the cauſe of more 
Agamemnon returned in triumph from the ſiege of 


Troy ; but no time was allowed him to enjoy in 


peace the glory he had acquired in war, duch is 
the fate of almoſt all conquerors! All that you ſee 
have been great in battle, but they have neither becu 
amiable nor virtuous, and they enjoy only the ſecond 
place in the fields of Elyſtum. _ | 
__ * Thoſe who have reigned with juſtice, and loved 
their people, are conſidered as the friends of the 


gods ; while Achilles and Agamemnon, {till full of 
their quarrels and their combats, are not perfect even 


here, but retain their natural defects, aud futfer the 
infelicity they produce. H heſe heroes regrete, in 
vain, the life that they have laſt, and grieve at their 


change from a ſubſtance to a thade: but the kings 
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mercy, being purified by the divine IigF- which per- 
petually renovates their being, feel th ir withes an- 
ticipared, and their happineſs complete. They look 
back upon the vain ſolicitude of mankind with com- 
patlion, and deſpiſe the great affairs that buſy ambi- 
tion as the play of an infant: they drink of truth 
and virtue at the fountain-head, and are ſatisfied: 
they can ſuffer nothing, either from themſelves or 
others: they have no wants, no withes, no fears: with 
reſpect to them all is fimithed, N their joy, which 
tall have no end. 

« The venerable figure you ſee youder 1s lnachus, 
who founded the kingdom of Argos. The charac- 
ter ot old age is tempered with ineffable ſweetneſs 
and majelty : he moves with a light and gliding 
pace, that reſembles the flight of a bird, and may be 
traced by the flowers that ſpring up under his feet: 
he holds a lyre of ivory in his hand; and an eternal 

rapture impels him to celebrate the wonders of the 

gods with eternal praiſe: his breath is a gale of fra- 
grance, like the breath of the morning in ſpring ; 
and the harmony of his voice and his lyre might 
add to the felicity, not of Elyſium only, but Olym- 
pus. This is the reward of his paternal affection 
to the people, whom he ſurrounded with the w alls 
of a new city, and ſecured i in the bleſlings ot fociety 
by legiflation. 

«© Among thoſe 3 at a little diſtance, you 
ſee alſo Cecrops the Egyptian, the firſt ſovereign of 

Atheas, a city dedicated to the goddeſs of witdom, 
whoſe name it bears. Cecrops, by bringing excel- 
lent laws from Egypt, the great ſource from which 
learning and good morals have flowed through all 
Greece, ſoftened the natural ferocity of the people 
that he found in the ſcattered villages of Attica, and 
auited them by the bands of ſociety. He was juſt, 
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| humane, ans compaſſionate: he left his people in 
affluence, and his tamily in a modelt mediocrity ; 
for he was not willing that his children thould tuc- 


ceed to his power, becauſe there were others whom 


he judged more worthy ot the tratt. 

gut l muſt now thow you Erithon: you foo 
him in that little valley. Ericthon was the tirlt who 
introduced the ute of ſilver as money, in order to ta- 
cilitate commerce among the iflands of Greece ; but 

he fore ſaw the inconveniencies Pe would natural- 
ly reſult from his expedient. © Apply vourfelves,““ 


ſays he to the people among w bei he circulated his 
new coin, „to accumulate natural riches; tor they 


only deſerve the name. Cultivate ihe ear th, that vou 
may have wealth in corn and wine, and oil and fruit: 


multiply your flocks to the utmoit, that you may be 


nouriſhed by their milk, and clothed with their wool; 


and it will then be impoſſible that you ſhould be 
poor. The increaſe even of your children will be 


the increaſe of your wealth, it you inure them early 


to diligence and labour; tor the earth is inexhau- 


ſtible, and will be more truitful in proportion as it 
is cultivated by more hands: it will reward labour 


with boundleis liberality; but to idleneſs it will be 
parſimonious and fevere. Ssek principally, there-_ 
tore, for that which is truly wealth, as it ſupplies 
that which is tr uly want. Make no account of mo- 
ney, but as it is uſeful either to ſupport neceſlary 


wars abroad, or for the purchaſe of tuch commedi- 
ties as are wanted at home; and indeed it is to be 


withed that no commerce ſhould be carried on in ar- 


_ ticles that can only ſupport and gratify luxury, va- 
nit, and floth. My children,” ſaid the wile Eric- 


thon, who thought frequent admonition neceſſary, 


[greatly fear that | have made you a fatal pre- 
ent: I foreſee that this money will excite avaricz 
Re "$3 . 
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and ambition, the luſt of the eye, and the pride of 
lite; chat it will produce innumerable arts, which. 
can only corrupt virtue and gratify idleneſs; that it 
will deſtroy your reliſn for that happy ſimplicity 
- which is at once the bleſſing and the ſecurity of liſe; 
and make you look with contempt upon agriculture, 
the ſupport of our exiſtence, and the fource of every 
valuable poſſction. Burt I call the gods to witneſs 
that I made you acquaizied with money, a thing 
nſetul in itſelf, in the integrity of my heart !” Eric- 
thon, however. having lived to tec the miſchiefs 
that he Srended come to p pals, retired, overwhelmed 
with grief, to a deſert mount: in, where he live 
to an extreme old age, in poverty and tolitude, diſ- 
guſted with * and W the folly of 
mankind. 

LNot long afterwards, Greece beheld a new won- 
der in Triptolemus, to whom Ceres had taught the 
art of cultivating the earth, and of covering it every 
year with a golden harvelt. Mankind were, indeed, 


already acquainted with corn, and the manner of 8 


: multiplying it by ſeed; but they knew only the firſt 
rudiments of tillage; and T riptolemus being lent by 


Ceres, came with the plough in his hand, to offer 


the bounty of that goddels to all who had ſpirit to 
ſurmonnt the natural love of reſt, and apply them- 
ſelves diligently to labour. The Greeks ſoon learnt 
of Triptolemus to part the earth into turrows, and 
render it fertile by breaking up its ſurface. The 
yellow corn ſoon ſtrewed the fields under the ſickle 
of the reapers; and the wandering barbarians, that 
were iſperſed i in the foreſts of Epirus and Etolia, 
jeching acorns for their {ubliitence, when they had 
jearnt to ſow corn, and make rn threw off their 
ferocity, and ſubmitted to the laws of civil ſociety, 
Triptolemus made the Greeks ſeuſible of the pleaſure 
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that is to be found in that independent wealth which 
a man derives from his own labour; and in the pol- 
ſeſſion of all the neceilaries and conveniencies ot lite, 
the genuine produce of his own field. Titus abun- 
dance, fo fimpie and lo blamele!s, arifing trom agrt- 


I culture, recalled to their minds the countcl of Eric- 


thon. They held money in contempt, aud all other 
factitious wealth, which has no value but in the 
vain imaginations of men; which temps hem to 
_ pleaſures that are neither ſincere nor late and di- 

verts them from that labour which alone tuppiics all 
that is of real value with innocence and liberty. 


They were now convinced that a pateroal field, with 


a kindly foil, and diligent cultivation, was the beit 


inheritance for thoſe that were wilely contenc with 
the ſimple plenty that contented their fathers, who, 


wanting nothing that was uſeful, deſired nothing 


that was vain. Happy would it have been tor the 


Greeks if they had iteadily adhered to theſe maxims, 


ſo fit to render them free, powerful, and happy; and 


to inſpire and maintain a uniform and active virtue, 


which would have made them worthy of ſuch blet- 


ings! But, alas! they began to admire falſe riches; 


by degrees they neglected the true, and they degene- 


rated from this admirable ſimplicity! O my ton! the 
| ſeeptre of thy father ſhall, one day, deſcend to tace : 
in that day remember to lead thy people back to agri- 


culture, to honour the art, to encourage thole that 


practiſe it, and to ſuffer no man either to live in idic- 
nels, or employ himſelf only to propagate luxury and 
lloth. Theſe men, who governed with ſuch bene 


| volence and witdom upon earth, are here the fa- 


vourites of Heaven! They were, in compariſon with 


Achilles, and other heroes who excelled only in war, 


whit the gentle and genial gaies of Spring are to the 
delolating ſtorms of Winter; and they now as tar 
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EFRON them in glory as the ſun that gives the day 
lurpalles, in tplendour, the moon that can ny leſſen 


the darknets of the night.“ 


While Arcetius was thus ſpeaking, he perceived | 


that Telemachus had fixed his eyes upon a little grove 
of laurel, and a rivulet ot pure water that was bor- 


dered ach roſes, violets, lilies, and a thouſand other 
odoriterous mers the vivid colours of which re- 


tembled thoſe of Iris, when the detcends upon earth 
with ſome meſſage from the gods to man. He ſaw, 


in this delightful pot, an inh abicant of Ely ſium whom 
he knew to be Sefoltris. There was now a majeſty 


in the appearance of this great prince infinitely ſu- 
perior to that which diitinguithed him upon the 


throne of Egypt: his eyes ſparkled with a divine 
radiance, that Telemachus could not ltedfaltly de. 


hold; and he appeared to have drank, even to excels, 
ot immortality and joy ; ſuch was the rapture, be- 


yond all that mortals have the power to feel, which 4 
the divine Spirit, as the reward of his virtue, had | 


poured into his breaſt! 


«() my father!” ſaid Telemachus to Arceſius, 4 
© TI know him; it is Sefoſtris, the wiſe and the good, 
whom [ beheld, not long lince, upon his throne in 
Egypt!” It is he,” replied Arceſius; “ and in him 


you have an example of the boundlets ſiberality with 
which good kings are rewarded by the gods: yet 


all the felicity w hich now overflows his boſom, and | 


ſparkles in his eye, is nothing in compariſon of what 


he would have enjoyed, if, in the excels of proſperity, 
he had been ſtill moderate and juſt. An ardent deſire 


to abate the pride and inſolence of the Tyrians im- 


pelled him to take their city. This acquiſition kindled 


a deſire of more, and he was ſeduced by the vail 
glory of a conqueror : he fubdued, or rather he ra- 


vaged, all Afia, At his return into Egy pt be found 
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the throne uſurped by his brother, whe had render- 
ed the belt laws of the country inelectual by an 
iniquitous adminiſtration. His conquetis of other 
kingdoms, theretore, ſerved only to throw his own 
into confuſion ; yet he was fo intoxicated with the 
vanity of conquelt, that he harnaſſed the princes 
whom he had tubducd to his chariot. This was lets 
excuiable than all the reit ; but he became at length 
ſenlible of his fault, and ala of his inhumanity. 
Such was the fruit of his victories! and the great Se- 
ſollris has leſt an example of the injury done by a 
conqueror to his couutry 2 himſelf, when he uturps 
the dominions of others : this degraded the character 
of a prince, in other 0 e ſo juſt and beneficent; 
and this has diminimmed the glory which the gods . 


tended for his reward. 


Hut ſeeſt thou not another ſhade, my fon, dis- 
tinguithed by a wound, and a lambent light 8 at 
plays round it like a glory? That is Dioclides, a 
king of Caria, who voluntarily gave up his life in 
battle, becauſe an oracle had foretold that, in a war 
between the Carians and the Lycians, the nation 
whoſe king ſhould be ſlain would be victorious. 
«© Obſerve yet another: that is a wile legiflator, 
who, having inſtituted ſuch laws as could not fail to 
render his people virtuous and happy, and bound 
them by a ſolemn oath not to violite them in tis 
abſence, immediately diſappeared, became a voulun- 
_ tary exile from his country, and died poor and unino- 

ticed on a foreign thore, that his people might, by 
| that oath, be ob! iged 0 kecp his laws iaviokte tor. 

ever, 

He, whom thou feet not far off from theſe is 
Euneſimus, a king of Pylos, and an ancettor of Neſ- 
tor. During a peſtilence that detulited the earth, 
and crow ded the banks of Acheron W ich hade. neu Is 
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| diſmiſſed from above, he requeſted of the gods that 


he might be permitted to redeem the lives of his 
people with his own : the gods granted his requeſt ; 
and have here rewarded it with felicity and honour, 


in compariſon of which, all that royalty npon earth 


can bellow is vain and unſubltanti: il, like a thadow Jo | 


er a dream. 

„That old man, 9 you ſee crowned with 
flowers, is Belus. Ile reigned in Egypt, and eſpouſed 
Anchinoe, the daughter of the God Nilus, who ferti— 
Iizes the earth with the flood that he pours over it 
from a ſecret ſource, He had two fons, Danaiis, 


whoſe hiſtory you know; and FEgy ptus. trom whom 


that mighty kingdom derives its name. PBelvs thought 
himlelt more enriched by the plenty w kick he diffu- 


ſel among his people, and the love that he acquired 5 


in return, than by all the levies he could have raiſed, 
if he had taxed them to their utmolt ability. Thele, 


my ſon, whom you believe to be dead, theſe only 


are the living; thofe are the dead who languilh 
upon earth the victims of diſeaſe and frrrowt the 
terms are inverted, and thould be reſtored to their 


Proper place. May the gods vouchiatfe thee fuch 


virtue as this life thall reward; a life, which no- 


thing thall embitter or deſtroy ! But halte now from 
this world to which thou art yet unborn : it is time 


the ſearch for thy father ſhould be renewed, Alas, 


what ſcenes of blood halt thou behold before he is 
found! What glory awaits thee in the fields of Hel- 
per'a! Remember the counicls of Mentor; let theſe 


be the guide of thy life; and thy name ſhall be great 
to the utmoſt limits of the earth, aud the remote | 


period of time!“ 
Such was the PR ER WER of Atcefins ; znd he im- 


medrately conducted Telemachus to the ivory gate, 


that leads from the gloomy dominions of Pluto. 
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Telemachus parted from him with tears in his eyes; 
but it was not pothible to embrace him: and leaving 


behind him the ſhades of everlaſting night, he made | 


haſte back to the camp of the allies, having joined 
the two young Cretans in his way, who had accom- 
panied him to the mouth of the cavern, and deſ e 


of his return. 
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 VENUSIUM having been left as a depoſit by both parties in the 


bands of the Lucanians, Telemachus declares again} ſeizing it, in 


an aſſembly of the chiefs, and per ſuades them to be of his opinion: 


be diſcovers great penetration and ſagacity with reſpeti to tuo 


die ſerters, one of whom, Acanthus, bad undertaken to poiſon him; 


dad the other, Dioſcorus, had offered to bring him Alraſtus's head, 


In the battle, which con follows, Telemachus ſirews the field wth | 
dead in ſearch of Adraſius : Adraſtus, who is alſo in ſearch of 
Telemac hus, engages and kills Piſiſtratus, the ſon of Neſtor : Phi- 
| loRletes comes up, and at the moment when he is about to pierce 


Adraſtus, is himſelf wounded and obliged to retire : Telemachus, 
_ alarmed by the cry of his friends, among whom Adraſtus is making 
a terrible ſlaughter, ruſhes to their aſſiſtance : he engages Adraſtus, 


and preſcribes conditions upon which he gives him his life: Ad- 


raſlus riſing from the ground, attempts treacherouſly to kill his 
conqueror by ſurpriſe, who ergages him a ſecond time, and kilis bim, 
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F [N the mean time the chiefs of the army aſſembled, 
© to conſider whether it was expedient to poſlets 
| themſelves of Venuſium, a ſtrong town which Ad- 
| raſtus had formerly taken from a neighbouring 
people, the Peucetian Apulians. They had entered 
into the alliance that was formed againlt him, to 
obtain ſatisfaction for the injury; and Adraſtus, to 
ſoften their reſentment, had put the town as a de- 
poſit into the hands of the Lucanians; he had, 
| however, at the ſame time, corrupted the Lucanian 
| garriſon and its commander with money, ſo that he 
had ill more authority in Venufium than the Lu- 
canians ; and the Apulians, who had conſented that 
Venuſium ſhould be garriſoned with Lucauian forces, 
were thus defrauded in the negociation, ob : 

A citizen of Venuſium, whole name was Demo- 
| Phantes, had ſecretly offered to put the allies in 
| polkfſion of one of the gates by night; an advantage 
| which was of the greater importance, as Adraſtus 
| had placed his magazine of military ſtores and pro- 
| viſions in a neighbouring caltle, which could nct 

hold out againſt an enemy that was in poſſeſſion of 
| Yenufium, Philoctetes and Neſtor had already given 
| their opinion, that this offer thould be accepted; 
ud che reſt of the chiefs, influenced by their autho- 
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rity, and ſtruck with the facility of the enterpriſe, 
and its immediate advantages, applauded their deter. 
mination: but Telemachus, as toon as he returned, 


exerted his utmoſt abilities to tet it aſide. 

„ confeſs,” faid he, “ that it any man can de- 
ſerve to be ſurpriſed and decerved, it is Adraſtus, 
who has practiſed fraud againſt all mankind: and I 
am ſentible, that the ſurpriſe of Venuſium will only 


put you into poſſeſſion of a town, which by right is 
Fours already, becauſe it belongs to the Apulians, 


who are contederates in your expedition: J alſo ac- 
knowledge, that you may improve this opportunity 


with the greater appearance of juſtice, as Adraſtus, 


Who has made a depoſit of the town in queltion, 


has, at the ſame time, corrupted the commander and 
the garriſon, to ſuffer him to enter it whenever he | 
ſhall think fit: and I am convinced, as well as you, | 
that if you {ſhould take poſſeſſion of Venuſium to-day, | 
you would to-morrow be malters of the neighbouring 
caltle, in which Adraltus has formed his magazine; | 
and that the day following, this formidable war | 
would be at an end. But is it not better to periſh | 
than to conquer by means like theſe? Mult fraud be | 
counteracted by fraud? Shall it be ſaid that ſo many | 
kings, who united to puniſh the pertidy of Adraſtus, 


were themſelves perfidious! If we can adopt the 


practices of Adraſtus without guilt, Adraſtus himſelf 
is innocent; and our attempt to puniſh him injurious. 

Fas all Hlelperia, ſuſtained by ſo many colonies of 

Greece, by ſo many heroes returned from the ſiege 


of 1roy, no other arms to oppoſe the fraud and 
treachery of Adraſtus than treachery and fraud! 
You have ſworn by all that is moit facred to leave 


Venutium a depoſit in the hands of the Lucanians: 


the Lucanian garriſon, you ſay, is corrupted by Ad- 


raſtus, and | believe it to be true; but this garriſon s | 
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till Lucanian; it receives the pay of the Lucanians, 
and has not yet refuſed to obey them; it has pre- 


ſerved at leaſt an appearance of neutrality; neither 


Adraſtus nor his people have yet entered it ; the 
treaty is till ſubſiſting; and the gods have not for- 
gotten your oath. Is a promiſe never to be kept 
- when a plauſible pretence to break it is wanting? 
ſhall an oath be ſacred only when nothing 1s to be 
|| gained by its violation? If you are inſenſible to the 
Ge of virtue, and the fear of the gods, have ye no 
regard to your intereſt and reputation? If you give 
ſo pernicious an example to mankind, by breaking 
your promiſe, and violating your oath, in order to 
put an end to a war, how many wars will this im- 
pious conduct excite ? by which of your neighbours 
will you not be at once dreaded and abhorred ? and 
by whom will you afterwards be truſted in the moſt 
| prefling neceſſity? What ſecurity can you give for 
your faith when you deſign to keep it? and how will 
Jou convince your neighbours that you intend no 
fraud even when you are ſincere? Shall this ſecurity 
de a ſolemn treaty? You have trodden treaties under 
foot. Shall it be an oath ? Will they not know that 
Jou ſet the gods at defiance, when you can derive 


Any advantage from perjury ? With reſpect to you, 


peace will be a ſtate of no greater ſecurity than war; 
for whatever you do will be conſidered as the ope- 
_ rations of war, either ſecret or avowed, You will 
be the conſtant enemies of all who have the misfor- 
tune to be your neighbours. Every affair which re- 
_ quires reputation, probity, or confidence, will to you 
| become impracticable; and you will never be able 
to make any promiſe that can be believed. But 
there is yet another intereſt yet nearer and more 
Preſſing, which mult ſtrike you. if you are not loſt to 
all ſenſe of probity, and wholly blind to your ad- 
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vantage; a conduct ſo perſidious will be a canker in 
the very heart of your alliance, which it muſt finally 


deſtroy. The fraud that you are about to pragiie 
againſt Adraſtus will inevitably render him victo- 


rious.“ 


emotion, how he could take upon him to — that 


the alliance would be ruined by a meaſure that 


would procure them certain and immediate victory? 
How can you,” ſaid he, confide in each other, if 


| you violate the only bond of ſociety and confidence, 
your plighted faith? Aſter you have admitted this 


maxim, that the laws of honeſty and truth may be 


_ violated to ſecure a conſiderable advantage, who | 
among you will confide in another, when that other 


may ſecure a conſiderable advantage by breaking his 


promiſe and defrauding you? And when this is the | 
caſe, what will be your ſituation ? which of you | 
would not practiſe fraud to preclude the fraudulent 
practices of his neighbour ? What muſt become of gn 


alliance conſiſting of ſo many nations, each of which 


has a ſeparate intereſt, when it is agreed among them, | 
in a public deliberation, that every one is at liberty 
to circumvent his neighbour, and violate his engage- 


ments? Will not the immediate conſequence be, diſ- 


truſt and difſention; an impatience to deſtroy each | 
other, excited by the dread of being deſtroyed? Ad- | 
raſtus will have no need to attack you; you will effe& _ 

his purpoſe upon yourſelves, and juſtify the * 


you combined to puniſh. 


Le mighty chiefs ! denen for magnanimity 4 
and wiſdom, who govern innumerable people with 
experienced command, deſpiſe not the counſel of a 
youth. Whatever is your danger or diſtreſs, your | 
_ reſources ſhould be diligence and virtue. True fort 
tude can never deſpair: but if once you paſs the 1 


3 


At theſe words the aſſembly demanded, with great A 
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barrier of integrity and honour, your retreat is cut 
off, and your ruin inevitable: you can never more 
eſtablilh that confidence, without which no affair ot 
importance can ſucceed; you can never małe thoſe hold 
ſacred, whom you have once taught to deſpiſe 

it. And, after all, what have you to fear? Will not 
your courage conquer, without fo baſe an auxiliary a5. 
fraud? Are not your own powers, and the ſtrengtir 


of united nations, ſufficient? Let us fight, and if we 


mult, let as die; but let us not conquer with the lots ot 
virtue and of fame. Adraſtus, the impious Adrattus, 
is in our power; and nothing can deliver him but our 
participarion of the crimes that expoſe him to the 
wrath of Heaven.” 
When Telemachus had done ſpeaking, he percei- 


Ferre 
le obſerved, that of all who were preſent, not one 


offered to reply; their thoughts were fixed; not in- 
deed upon him, nor the graces of his elocution, but 
upon the truths that he had diſplayed. At firlt, all 
was ſilent aſtoniſhment, expreſied only by the coun- 


tenance; but after a ſhort time a confuſed murmur 


ſpread by degrees through the whole aſſembly; they 
looked upon each other; and all were impatient to 
declare their ſentiments, though every one was afraid 
| to ſpeak firſt. It was expected that the chiefs of the 
army ſhould give their opinion; and the venerable 


Neltor, at length, {poke as follows. 


The gods, O ton of Ulyſſes! have focken by 
thy voice: Minerva, who has ſo often inſpired thy 


| father, has ſuggelted to thee the wiſe and generous 5 


counſel which thou haſt given to us. U think not ot 


| thy youth; for when | hear thee, Pallas only is pre- 


ſent to my mind. Thou halt been the advocate f 


virtue. The greateſt advantage without virtue is 


93 | lols ; without virtue, men are luddenly overtaken by | 
Vor-. . „„ 
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the vengeance of their enemies, they are diſtruſted by 


their friends, abhorred by good men, and obnoxious 


to the righteous anger of the gods. Let us, then, 
leave Venulinm in the hands of the Lucanians, and 
think ot defeating Adraltus only by our own mag 
nanimity. | „% ᷑ Ä 1 
Thus Neſtor ſpoke, and the whole aſſembly ap- 
plauded: but their eyes were fixed upon Telema- 
chus; and every one thought he ſaw the wiſdom of 
the goddels that inſpired him lighten in his counte- 
UANCE. --- „ 3 | 3 
This queſtion being determined, the council began 
immediately to debate another, in which l elemachus 
acquired equal reputation. Adraſtus, with a perfidy 


and cruelty natural to his character, had ſent one N 


Acanthus into the camp as a deſerter, who had under- 
taken to deſtroy the principal commanders of the 
army by poiſon; and had a particular charge not 
to ſpare Telemachus, who was already become the 


terror of the Daunians. Telemachus, who was too | 
_ generous and brave eaſily to entertain ſuſpicion, | 


readily admitted this wretch to his preſence, and treat- 


ed him with great kindneſs; for having ſeen Ulyfles 


in Sicily, he recommended himſelf by relating his 


adventures. Telemachus took him under his imme- | 
_ diate protection, and conſoled him under his misfor- 


tunes; for he pretended to have been defrauded, and 
treated with indignity, by Adraſtus. Telemachus, 
however, was warming and cheriſhing a viper in his 


boſom, which his kindneſs only could enable to de- 
ſtroy him. Acanthus had diſpatched another deferter, | 


whole name was Arion, from the camp of the allies | 


to Adraltus, with particular intelligence of its ſitua- 


tion; and aſſurances, that he would give poiſon to 
the chief commanders, particularly to Telemachus, 
| the next day, at an entertainment to which he had 


8 death; for the life of a private individual is nothing 


[in competition with the lives of to many kings. Itis 
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been invited as a gueſt. It happened that this man 
was detected and ſeized, as he was eſcaping from the 
camp; and, in the terror and contution of conſcious 
- guilt, he confeled his treachery. Acanthus was lul- 
pected to have been his accomplice, becauſe a remark- 
able intimacy had been obſer ved between them; but A- 
canthus, who had great courage, and was pr oloundly 
| ſkilled in diſſimulation, made ſo artful a defence, that 
: notaing could be proved againſt him, nor could the 
conſpiracy be traced to its fource. 
Many of the princes were of opinion, that he 
ought certainly to be ſacrificed to the public ſafety. 
„ He muſt, at all events,” ſaid they, be put to 


poſſible he may die innocent; but that conſideration 
| ſhould have no weight, when the vicegerents of the 

gods are to be ſecured from danger.” 

« This horrid maxim,” ſaid Telemachus, © this 

darbarous policy, is a diſgrace to human nature. Is 
the blood of men to be ſo lightly ſpilt ? and are they 


do be thus wantonly deſtroyed by thoſe that are ſet 
over them only for their preſervation ? The gods 


have made you, to mankind, what the ſhepherd is to 


bis flock; and will you degrade yourſelves into 


_ wolves, and worry and devour thoſe whom you 
| ought to cherith and protect! Upon your principles, 
to be accuſed, and to be guilty, is the ſame thing; 
and every one that is ſuſpected mult die, Envy and 


calumny will deſtroy innocence at pleaſure; the op- 


prefſed will be ſacriticed to the oppreſſor; and, in 


- proportion as tyranny makes kings diltrultful, mm 


cial murders will depopulate the ſtate.” 


ITelemachus uttered this remonſtrance with a ve- 7” 
| hemence and authority that gave it invincible force, 


[is and covered thoſe, who gave the counſel he had re. 
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proved, with confuſion. Ile perceived it, and foie: 


ed his voice. “ As for myſelt, ſaid he, J am not 


io tond of life as to ſecure it upon ſuch terms. 1 
had rather Acanthus ſhould be wicked than Tele- 


machus; and would more willingly perith by his 
treaſon, than deſtroy him unjultly while I doubt on 


of his crime. A king is, by his office, the judge of 


his people; and bis decifions ſhould be directed by wiſ- 
dom, jultice, and moderation : let me, then, examine 
Acanthus in your preſence. 


Every one acquieſced; and Telemachus wk 


ately queſtioned him concerning his connexion with 
Arion; he preſſed him with a great variety of parti- 


culars; and he frequently took occaſion to intimate a 


_ defign of ſending him back to Adraſtus as a deſerter: | 
this, if he had really deferted, would have alarmed | 
| him; for Adraſtus would certainly have puniſhed | 
him with death: but Telemachus, who watched the 
effect of this experiment with great attention, per- 
ceived not the leait token of fear, either in his coun. 
tenance or his voice; and therefore thought it pro: SN 


bable that he was guilty of the conſpiracy. 


Not being able, however, fully to convie him, he 
emanded his ring. I will fend it,” ſaid he, © to 
Adraſtus.” At the demand of his ring Acanchus 


turned pale; and Telemachus, who kept his eyes fixed 


upon him, perceived that he was in great confu- 


fion. The ring being delivered, | will fend Poly- 


_ tropvs,” ſaid Telemachus, « 4 Lucanian whom uu 
well know, to Adraſtus, as a mef{enger diſpatched 


"a 
with private intelligence from you, and he {hall pro- 


duce this ringas a 8 ken. If it is acknowledged by 

Adraſtus, and, by this means, we ditcover that you _ 
are his emiſſary, you ſhall be put to death by tor- 

ture; but if you will now voluntarily contets your 
guilt, we will remit the puniſbment it vetery es, and 5 
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only baniſh you to ſome remote iſland, where every 
_ thing ſhall be provided for your ſubſiſtence. Acan— 
thus being now urged both by fear and hope, made a 
full confelfion ; and Telemachus prevailed with the 
kings to give him his lite, as he had promiſed it; and 
he was ſent into one of the Echinadian illands, v chere | 
he paſſed his days in lecurity and peace. 
Not long afterwards, a Daunian of obſcure TIMY | 

but of a daring and violent ſpirit, whoſe name was 

Dioſcorus, came into the camp of the allies by night, 
| 2nd offered to afſaflinate Adraſtus in his tent. This 
offer it was in his power to make good; for whocver 
deſpiſes his own lite, can command that ot another. 


Dioſcorus had no with but for revenge. Adraſtus 
had forcibly taken away his wife, whom he loved to 


| diſtraction, and who was equal in beauty to Venus 
| herſelf; and he had determined either to kill the ty- 


rant and recover his wite, or periſh in the attempt. 


He had received ſecret inſtructions how to enter che 


tent in the night, and had learnt that his enterpriſe 


would be favoured by many officers in the ſervice: 


I but he thought it would alſo be neceſſary that the 


allies ſhould attack the camp at the ſame time; as 
the confuſion would facilitace his eſcape, and afford 
him a fairer opporcunity to carry off his wite. 5 
As ſoon as this man had made the confederate 
princes acquainted with his deſign, they turned o- 
wards Telemachus, as referring implicitly to his de— 
ciſion. The gods,” ſaid he, who have preſer- 
ved us from traitors, forbid us to employ them. It 
would be our intereſt to reject treachery „if we had 
not ſufficient virtue to detelt it: if we ſhould once 
| Ppractile it againſt others, our example would jaſtiſy 
Others in the practice of it againlt us; and thei, who. 


'F among us will be fafe? If Adrattns thould av} ihe-- 


= — that threatens him, it will recoil upon our. 
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ſeives: the nature of war will be changed; militar 


{kill and heroic virtue will have no object; and we | 
hall ice nothing but perfidy, treaſon, and affaffina. | 
tion: we ſhall ourſelves experience their fatal effecs, 
and deſerve to ſuffer every evil to which we have | 
given lanction by our practice. I am, therefore, of 


opinion, that we ought to ſend back this traitor to 
Adraitus ; not tor his take, indeed; but the eyes of 


all Heſperia, and ot all Greece, are upon us, and we : | 


owe this teſtimony of our abhorrence of perfidy to 


them, and to ourſelves; we owe it allo to the gods, 


for the gods are juſt.” 


Dioſcorus was a ee ſent away to l 1 
who trembled at a review of his danger, and was be- 
pond expreſſion amazed at the generoſity of his ene | 

mies; for the wicked have no idea of diſintereſted vir- | 
tue. He contemplated what had happened with ad- 
miration, a ſecret and involuntary praiſe; but he did 
not dare to applaud it openly, being conſcious that | 
it would condemn himſelt: it brought into his mind | 
the fraud and cruelty he had practiſed, with a pain- | 
ful ſenſe both of guilt and ſhame. He endeavoured | 
to account for appearances, without imputing to his | 
enemies ſuch virtue as he could not emulate, and, 


while he felt himſelt indebted to them for his life, 
he could not think of ingratitude without compunc- 


tion: but, in thoſe who are habitually wicked, re- 


morſe is of thort duration. 


Adraſtus, who ſaw the reputation of he allies per- 
petually increaſe, thought 1t abſolutely neceſſary to 
attempt ſomething of importance àgainſt them im. 
mediately; as he found they mult, of neceſſity, foil 
him in virtue, he could only hope to gain the ad- 
vantage of them in arms; and therefore prepared | 


give chem battle without delay. 


The day of ation arrived; and Aurora had fare N 
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| firewed her roſes in the path of the ſun, and thrown . 


open the gates of the eaſt before him, when Telema- 
chus, anticipating the vigilance ot experience and 
| age, broke from the ſoft embraces of Sleep, and put 

ll the commanders in motion. His helmet, covered 
| with horſe-hair that floated in the wind, already 
| glittered upon his head; his cuiraſs diffuled a new 
fſun-ſhine upon the plain; and his thield, the work 


of Vulcan, belides its natural beauty, ſhone with a 


divine effulgence, which it derived from the ægis of 

Minerva that was concealed under it: in one hand 
he held a lance, and with the other he pointed out 
| the polts which the ſeveral diviſions of the army were 
| to occupy. Minerva had given a fire to his eye that 


| was more than human, and animated his countenance 


with an expreſſion of awful majeſty, that ſeemed to : 


| bean earnelt of victory. He marched, and all the 


princes of the contederacy, forgetting their dignity 
and their age, followed him by an irreſiſtible impulſe; 
their hearts were inacceſlible even to envy; and eve- 


ry one yielded, with a ſpontaneous obedience, to him 
who was under the immediate, but inviſible, conduct 


of Minerva. There was now nothing impetuous or 
precipitate in his deportment; he poſſoſſed himſelf 
with the moſt placid tranquillity and condeſcending 
patience; he was ready to hear every opinion, aud 
to improve every hint; but he thowed alto the great- 
ett activity, vigilance, and foretight: he provided a- 
gainſt the remoteſt contingencies; he was neither dif- 
concerted himſelf, nor diſconcerted others: he excu- 
ſecl all miſtakes; regulated all that was amils; and ob- 
viated difthculties even in their cauſes, betore they 


could take effect: he exacted no unreaſonable ſervice, 


he left every man at liberty, and enjoyed every man's | 


| confidence. When he gave an order, he exprefſed 


bimſelf with the greatelt plainneſs and perſpicuity; 
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he repeated i it to aſliſt the apprehenſion and memor) 


of thoſe that were to execute it: he conſulted their 


looks while he was ſpeaking, to know whether he 
was perfectly underſtood, and he made them expreſs 


their ſenſe of his orders in their own words. When | 
he had ſatisfied himſelf of the abilities of the perſons 
| he employed, and perceived that they perfectly en. | 


tered into his views, he never diſmiſſed them without 
| ſome mark of his elteem and confidence: every one, 


therefore, that was engaged in the execution of his | 
deligns, was intereſted in the ſucceſs, from a prin. 


ciple of love to their commander, whom they withed, 


more than all things, to pleate. Nor was their ac- | 
_ tivity reſtrained by the fear of having misfortune | 
_ imputed to them as a fault; for he blamed none that | 
were un{uccelsful even by mill. ike, it their i intentions . 


appeared to have been good. 


The firſt rays of the ſun now tuned the les 7 
with a glowing red, and the ea ſparkled with the re- 
flected fires of the riling day; the plain was throng= | 
cd with men and arms, and horles and chariots were | 
every where in motion, An almoſt infinite variety | 
of ſounds produced a loud but hoarſe noiſe, like that | 
ol the ſea, when a mighty tempeſt, at the command 
of Neptune, moves the world of waters to its foun- | 
dation; and Mars, by the din of arms, and the dread. 
ful apparatus of war, began to ſcatter the ſeeds of 


rage in every breaſt. Spears ſtood erect in the field 


as thick as corn that hides the furrows of the plough 


in autumn; a cloud of duſt aroſe in the air, which 


hid both heaven and earth, by degrees, from the 
fight of man; and inexorable Death advanced with | 


 Confution, Feder and Carnage, in his train. 


The moment the firſt flight of arrows was diſ. 
charged, Telemachus, lifting up his hands and eyes 1 
- Heaven, pronounced. chete words: © O e " 


+ 
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father both of gods and men ! thou ſeeſt i on 
cur ſide; and peace, which we have not been atham- 
ed to ſeek : we draw the ſword with reluctance; and 
would ſpare the blood of man. Againſt even this 
enemy, however cruel, perfidious, and profane, we 
have no malice, Judge, therefore, between him and 
us. If we mult die, it is thy hand that reſumes the 
life it has given! If Heſperia is to be delivered, and 
the tyrant abaſed, it is thy power, and the wifdom 


of Minerva, that thall give us victory! The glory 


will be due to thee; for the fate of battle is weighed 
in thy balance. We fight in thy behalf, for thou | 
art righteous; and Adrattus is, therefore, more thy 
enemy than ours! If in thy behalf we conquer, the 
| blood of a whole hecatomb ſhall {moke upon thy | 


altars before the day is paſt!“ 


Then, ſhaking the reins over the fiery and foam- = 
ing courſers of his chariot, he rutked into the thick- 
eſt ranks of the enemy. The firſt that oppoſed him, 

was Periander the Locrian : he was covered with the 
kin of a lion, which he had ilain when he was tra- 


| vellngin Cilicia; and he was armed, like Hercules, 

| vith a club of enormous ſize: he had the ſtature 
and the ſtrength of a giant; and, as foon as he faw 
| Telemachus, he deſpiſed his youth, and the beauty 


of his countenance. * Is it for thee,” ſaid he, © ef- 


|| feminate buy ! to diſpute the glory of arms with us? 


Hence, and feck thy father in the dominions of the 
dead!“ He ſpoke, and lifted his ponderous and knot- 
ted mace againſt him; it was ſtudded with ſpikes of 
lieel, and had the appearance of a maſt. All that 
Vere near trembled at its deſcent; but Telemachus 
avoided the blow; and ruthed upon his enemy, with 


| arapidity equal to the flight of an eagle. The mace, 


falling upon the wheel of a chariot that was near 
bim, Galhed it to pieces; and before Periander could | 
* or. II. N WM | 
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recover it, Telemachus pierced his neck with a dart. 
The blood, which guſhed in a torrent from the 


wound, inſtantly ſtifled his voice; his hands relaxed; 


and the reins falling npon the neck of his courſers, 0 


they ſtarted away with ungoverned fury. He fell 


from the chariot; his eyes were ſuffuſed with ever. 
laſting darknels; and his countenance, pale and dif- 


fi. zured, was till impreſſed with the agonies of death, 


_Telemachus was touched with pity at the fight, and 


immediately gave the body to his attendants ; refer- 


| ving to hiuſelf the lion s {kin and mace, as rrophies 7 


of his victory. 


lie then ſought Adraſtus i in the thickes of the 3 
| battle, and overturned a crowd of heroes in his way: | 
Hlileus, who had harneſſed to his chariot two cour- | 
ſers, bred in the vait plains that are watered by the | 
Aufidus, and ſcarcely inferior to thoſe of the ſun; | 


Demoleon, who, in Sicily, had almolt rivaled Eryx 


in combats with the ceſtus; Crantor, who had been 
the hoſt and the friend of Hercules, when he pailed' | 
through Heſperia, to punith the villanies of Cacus 
with HE Menecrates, who. in wreliling, was ſaid 
to have rivalied Pollux; Hypocoon the Salapian, 
who. in managing rhe horſe, had the grace and den- 
terity of Cattor; the wighty hunter Eurymedes, 
Who was always tained with the blood of bears and | 
wild boars that he flew upon the frozen ſummits of 
the Appenine, and who was ſaid to have been ſo | 
grea a tavourite of Diana, that ſhe taught him the | | 


- uſe of the bow herſelf; Nicoſtratus, who bad con- 


quered a giant, among the rocks of Mount Garga- |. 
nus, that vomited fire; and Eleanthus, who was 


betrothed to Pholoe, a youthſul beauty, the daugh- 
ter of the god that pours the river Liris from his 
urn. 
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She had been promiſed, by her father, to him who 1 
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ſhould deliver her from a winged ſerpent, which was 
bred on the borders of the ſtream, and which an 
oracle had predicted ſhould, in a few days, devour. 
her. Eleanthus, tor the love of Pholoe, undertook 
to deſtroy the monſter. and ſucceeded ; but the Fates 
with-held from him the fruits of his victory; and, 
while Pholoe was preparing for their union, and 
expecting the return of her hero with a tender and 
timid joy, the learnt that he had followed Adraſtus 
to the war, and that his life was cut off by an un- 
timely ftroke. Her ſighs were watted to the ſur- 
rounding woods and "mountains upon every gale; 
her eyes overffowed with tears; and the . | 
which ſhe had been wreathing into garlands, were 
neglected; in the diſtraction ot her grief the accuied 
Heaven of injultice ; but the gods beheld her with 
compaſſion ; and, accepting the prayers of her father, 
put an end to her diſtreſs. Her tears flowed in ſuch 
abundance, that the was ſuddenly changed into a 
fountain, which at length mingled with the parent 
_ ſtream: but the waters are ſtill bitter; no herb: age 
- bloſſoms upon the banks; and no tree but the ey preis 


* refreſhes them with a Sade 


In the mean time, Adraltus, who learnt that Te- . 
lemachus was ſpreading terror on every ſide, went 
in ſearch of him with the utmolt ardour and impa- 
tience. He hoped to find him an eaſy conquelt, as 
be had yet ſcarcely acquired the full ſtrength of a 
man: the tyrant did not, however, truſt wholly to 
this advantage, but took with him thirty Daunians, 
of u uncommon boldneſs, dexterity, and (ſtrength, to 
whom he had promiſed great rewards for killing Te 
lemachns in any manner. If at this time they had 


met, and the thirty Daunians had ſurrounded the 


"chanios ot the young hero, while Adraitus had at- 


* tacked him | in tront, he would certainly have been 8 


. 
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cut off Silent difficulty: but Minerva true this 
formidable band another way. 

Adraſtus, thinking he diſtinguiſhed che voice d 
figure of Telemachus among a crowd of combatants 


that were engaged in a ſmall hollow at the foot of a | 


hill, ruſhed to the fpot, that he might ſatiate his re. 
venge: bur, inſtead of Telemachus, he found Neſ. 
tor, who, with a feeble hand, threw ſome random 
ſhafts that did no execution. Adraſtus, in the rage 


of diſappointment, would inſtantly have flain him, = 


if a troop of Pylians had not ſurronnded their king, 
And now a multitude of arrows obſcured the day, 
and covered the contending armies like a cloud: no- | 

thing was to be heard but the groans of death, and 


the claſhing armour of thoſe that fell; the ground | 
was loaded with mountains of the flain, and deluged | 
with rivers of blood. Mars and Beilona, attended | 


by the.infernal turies, and clothed in garments that 


dropped with gore, enjoyed the horrors of the battle, | 


and animated the combatants with new fury, By 


theſe relentleſs deities, enemies to man, Pity, gene- 


rous Valour, and mild Humanity, were driven from 


_ the field; and Slaughter, Revenge, Deſpair, and | 


_ Cruelty, raged amidſt the tumult without controul, 


Minerva the wiſe and invincible ſhuddered, and turn. . | 


ed with horror from the ſcene. 


P hiloctetes, in the mean time, though he walked 4: 
"wa difficulty with the ſhafts of Hercules, limped | 


to the aſſiſtance of Neſtor with all his might : Adraſ · 


tus, not being able to penetrate the guard of Pylian? 
_ - that ſurrounded him, laid many of them in the duſt, | 
He few Eteſilaus, who was ſo light of foot that he | 
| ſcarcely imprinted the ſand; and, in his own coun- | _ 
try, left the rapid waves of Eurotas and Alphevs 


behind him: he overthrew alſo Eutiphron, whoer | 
ceeded Hylas i in en and H ypokeus | in the r * 
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Pteerelaus, who had followed Neſtor to che ſieve of 


Troy, and was beloved by Achilles for his prowef 
and valour; Ariltogiton, who, having bathed in the 
river Achelous, was ſaid to have received, from the 
deity of the fiream, the ſecret gift of aſſuming what- 
erer form he deſired, and who had, indeed, a ſupple- 
neſs and agility that cluded the ſtrongeſt graſp; but 
Adraſtus, by one ſtroke of his lance, rendered him 


motionleſs for ever, and his ſoul roived trom the 


wound with his blood. | 

| Neſtor, who ſaw the braveſt of his a 
fall under the cruel hand of Adraſtus, as ears of 
corn, ripened into a golden harvelt, fall before the 


| fickle of the reaper, forgot the danger to which, 


tremulous and feeble with age, he expoſed himſelf 

in vain: his attention was wholly fixed upon his fon 
Piſiſtratus, whom he followed with his eye, as he 

was bravely ſuſtaining the party that defended his 


If father, But now the fatal moment was come when 


Neſtor was once more to feel che inſekeity of having 
lived too long. En: 


Piſiſtratus Sade a ebe againſt Adraſtus with his 


1 lance; ſo violent that, if the Daunian had not avoid- 


ed it, it muſt have been fatal. The aſſailant, having 
miſſed his blow, ſtaggered with its force ; and, be- 
fore he could recover his poſition, Adraſtus wound- 
ed him with a javelia in the belly : his bowels, in a 


| torrent of blood, followed the weapon; his colour 


laded like a wer that is broken from its root; his 
eyes became dim, and his voice faltered. Alcæus, 5 
his governor, who fought near him, ſuſtained him as 


be fell; and had juſt time to place him in the arms 
5 father before he expired. He looked up, and 
made an effort to give the laſt token of his tender- 

niels; but, having AN his bye to a the ” 


rit ed with his breath, | 
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Neſtor, now defended againſt Adraſtns by Philo- 


tetes, who ſpread carnage and horror round him, 
ſtill ſupported the body of his ſon, and preſſed it in 
an agony to his boſom, The light was now hateful 
to his eyes; and his paſſion burit out in exclama- 
tion and complaint: Wretched man,” ſaid he, * to 
have been once a father, and to have lived fo long! 
Wherefore, O inexorable Fates! would you not take 


my life when I was chafing the Calydonian boar, 1 


failing in the expedition to Colchos, or courting dan- 
ger in the firſt ſiege of Troy? I ſhould then have 
died with glory, and taſted no bitternefs in death. 
I now languiſh with age and ſorrow; 1am now 


| feeble and deſpiſed; [| live only to ſuffer, and have | 


_ ſenſibility only for affliction! O my fon! O my dear 5 


ſion piſiſtratus! when 1 loſt thy brother Antilochus, 


I had (till thee to comfort me; but I now have thee _ | 


no more! | poſſeſs nothing, and can receive no com- 


fort! with me all is at an end; and even in hope, 


that only ſolace of human miſery, | have no portion! 
O my children! Antilochus and Piftitratus ! I feel 


this day as if this day I had loſt ye both; and the | | 
firſt wound in my heart now bleeds afreſh. Alas! 1 
Ih ſhall fee yon no more! Who {ſhall cloſe my eyes 


when [ die, and who ſhall collect my aſhes for the 


urn! Thov haſt died, O my Gear Piſiſtratus! like I 


thy brother, the death ct a hero; and to die is tor- | 
bidden only to me! = 
In this tranſport of grief he would have killed 


| himſelf with a javelin that he held in his hand; but 


he was prevented by thote who ſtood by. The bo- 


dy of his fon was forced from his arms; aud, finking | 
under the conflict, he fainted : he was carried in RF 


| ſtate of inſenſibility to his tent; where ſoon aſter re- 


viving, he would have returned to the combait, if ke | 


had not, by a gentle force, been reſtrained. 
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ln the mean time Adraſtus and PhiloQetes were 
mutually in ſearch of each other. Their eyes ſparkled 
| like thote of the leopard and the lion, when they hight 
in the plains that are watered by the Caitter: their 
looks were ſavage, and expreſſed hoſtile fury and un- 
relenting vengeance: every lance that they diſmiſſed 
Was fatal; and the ſurrounding warriors gazed at 

| them with terror. At laſt they got fight of each 


other; and Philoctetes applied one of thoſe dreadful 


arrows to his bow, which, from his hand, never 
miſſed the mark, and which inflicted a wound that 
no medicine could cure. But Mars, who favourcd 


|| the fearleſs cruelty of Adraſtus, would not yer ſuffer 
him to periſh: it was the pleaſure of the god that ne 
| fhould prolong the horrors of the war, and increa!e 
| the number of the dead: and he was til] neceſſary 
to divine jaltice for the punithment of man. 


Philoctetes, at the very moment when he was fit- 


1 ting the ſhaft againſt Adraltus, was himſelf wound- _ 


ed with a lance: the blow was given by Amphima- 
chus, a young Lucanian, more beautiful than Ni- 
| reus, who, among all the commanders at the fizge 

of Troy, was excelled in perſon only by Achilles 


| Philoctetes, the moment he recetved the wound, A 


charged the arrow at Amphimachus. The weapon 

transfixed his heart: the luſtre of his eyes, ſo beau- 
tifully black, was extinguithed, and they were cover- 
ed with the ſhades of death: his lips, in compariſon 
of which the roſes that Aurora ſcatters in the hori- 
20n are pale, loſt their colour; and his countenance, 


ſo blooming and lovely, became ghaſtly and disfigu- 


red. Philoctetes himſelf was touched with compal- 
ſion; and, when his body lay weltering in his blood, 
and his treſſes, which might have been miſtaken "I 


] Apollo's, were trailed i in che dull, er one en ed 
his fall, DE. 
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PhiloGetes having ſlain Amphimachus, was him- 


ſelf obliged to retire from the field: he became feeble 


by the lots of blood; and he had exerted himſelf fo 
much in the battle, that his old wound became pain- 
ful, and ſeemed ready to break out afreſh; for, not- 
withſtanding the divine {cience ot the n of Aſcu— 


lapius, the cure was not perfect. Thus exhauſted, 


and ready to fall upon the heaps of flain that "Bi 


' rounded him, he was borne off by Archidamas, who 
excelled all the Oebalians that he brought with him 
to found the city of Petilia in dexterity and courage, 


juſt at the moment when Adraſtus might with eaſe 


have laid him dead at his feet. And now the tyrant 


found none that dared to reſiſt him, or retard his 
victory: all his enemies were either fallen or fled; 
and he might juſtly be reſembled to a torrent which, 


having overflowed its bounds, ruſhes on with tu- 
_ raultuous impetuolity, and ſweeps away the har- 
veſt and the flock, the ſhepherd and che village, to- 


gether, 


Telemachus beard the ſhouts 1 the victors at a 2 


diſtance; and ſaw his people flying before Adraſtus 


with diſorder and precipitation; like a timid hind, 
that, purſued by the hunter, traverſes the plain, 


ruſhes through the foreſt, leaps the precipice, and 
plunges into the flood. A groan iſſued from his 
brealt, and his eyes ſparkled with indignation : he 


quitted the ſpot where he had long tought with fo 


much danger and glory, and haſted to ſuſtain his 
party: he advanced, covered with the blood of a 


multitude, whom he had extended in the duſt; and, 
in his way, he gave a thour that was at once heard 


by both armies. 
Minerva had ts a kind of bk 


terror to his voice, which the neighbouring moun- 
tains returned. The voice even of Mars was ner 25 


3 
2 


1 ? 
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never jouder in Thrace; when he ted up the in- 
ſernal furies, War and Death. The ſhout of Te— 
:emachns animated his people with new courage, 
and chilled his enemies with tear; Adraltus himſelt 
was moved, and bluthed at the confution that he felt. 
| A thouſand fatal preſages thrilled him with lecret 
horror; and he was actuated rather by deſpair than 
courage: his trembling knees thrice bent under him, 
and he thrice drew back, without knowing what he 
did; his countenance faded to a deadly pale, and a 
cold ſweat covered his body; his voice became hol- 
low, tremulous, and interrupted ; and a kind of ſul- 
len fire gleamed in his eyes, . hich appeared to be 
ſtarting from their ſockets. All his motions had the 


| ſudden violence of a conv wn, and he looked like 
| Oreſtes when he was poſſeſſed by the furies. He 


no began to believe there were gods; he fancied 
that he y 2 them denouncing vengeance, and that 
he heard a hollow voice iſſuing trom the depths of 
bell, and calling him to everlalting torment. Every 
5 thing impreſſed him with a ſenſe that a divine and 
inviſible hand was raiſed againſt him, and that it 
would cruſh him in its deſcent. Hope. was extin- 
guiſhed in his breaſt; and his courage fed, as light 
| flies, when the ſun plunges i in the deep, and the earth 
is enveloped in the ſhades of night. | 
Adraſtus, whoſe tyranny would already have been 
too long, if the earth had not needed ſo fevere a 
ſcourge, the i impious Adraitus, had now filled up the 
meaſure of his iniquity, and his hour was come. He 
ruſhed forward to meet his fate with a blind fury, 
which Horror, Remorſe, Indignation, and Deſpair, 
united to inſpire, At the firlt ſight of Telemachus 
he thought that Avernus opened At his feet, and the 
hery waves of Phlegeton roared to receive him: he 


uttered a cry of terror, and his mouth continued 
Vor. I. J. 
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open, but he was unable to ſpeak: like a man terri- 
hed with a frighttul dream, who makes an effort to 


complain, but can articulare nothing. He gifchar. 


Se” 


| ged a lance at Telemachus with tremor and precipi- 
tation: but Felemachus, ferene and fearleſs, as the 
friend of Heaven, covered himſelf with his buckler ; 


and Victory ſeemed to overthadow him with her 


wings, and ſuſpend a crown over his head: in his 


cye there was ſomething that expreſſed at once cou- 
_£e) 8 P 


rage and tranquillity; and ſuch was his apparent 
ſuperiority to danger, that he might have been taken | 
for Minerva herſelf. He turned aſide the lance that! 
was thrown againſt him by Adraſtus, who inſtantly | 
drew his ſword, that he might prevent Telemachus | 
trom diſcharging his lance in return: Telemachns, | 
therefore, relinquithed his ſpear; and, ſeeing the | 
word of \draltus in his hand, immediately un 
= theathed his own. | 
When the other 1 on each fide ſaw how 


thee cloſely engaged, they laid down their arms; 


and, fixing their eyes upon them, waited in lence, : 


for the event that would determine the war. Their 
{ſwords flaſhed like the bolts of Jove. when he thun- 


ders from the ſky ; and their poliſhed armour re- 
ſonnded with the ſtrokes. They advanced. retired, 


ſtooped, and ſprung ſuddenly up; till, at length 
cloling, each ſeized his antagoniſt at the ſame mo- 


ment. ſhe claſping ivy leſs cloſely embraces the 
elm, than theſe combatants each other. The ſtrength _ 
of Adraſtus was undiminithed, but that of Telema- 
chus was not yet mature. Adraitus frequently en- 
_ deavoured to ſurpriſe and ſtagger him, by a ſudden _ 
and violent effort, but without ſucceſs: he then en- 
deavoured to ſeiſe his ſword; but the moment he | 
relinquiched his graſp for that purpoſe, Telemachus _ 
bred him trom the ground and laid him at his feet, | 
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In this dreadful moment the wretch, who had ſo long 
| defied the gods, betrayed an unmanly fear of de ath. 
He was alhamed to beg his life; yet, not able to 


| ſuppreſs his deſire to live, he ore to move 


Telemachus with compaſſion. O fon of Ulyſſes !”7 
faid he, [ now acknowledge that there are gods, 
and that the gods are juſt: theirrighteous retribution 
has overtaken me ! It is misfortune only that open; 
our eyes to truth: I now ſee it, and it condemns ms. 
But let an unhappy prince bring thy father, now 


| diſtant from his country, to thy remembrance, and 


| touch thy breaſt with compaſſion!“ 


Telemachus, who kept the tyrant under him with 
| his knee, and had raiſed the {word to ditpatch him, 
ſuſpended the blow, I fight,” ſaid he,“ only for 


victory and for peace; not for vengeance, or for: : 
blood! Live, then; but live to atone for the wrongs 


you have committed; reſtore the dominions you have 


| uſurped ; and eſtabliſh juſtice and tranquillity upon 


the coalt of Heſperia, which you have fo Jang pol- 


| Juted by cruelty and fraud: live, from henceforth, a 


convert to truth and virtue. Learn from your de- 
feat, that the gods are jult, and that the wicked are 
| miſerable: that to ſeek happinels in violence and 
| Ceceit is to enſure diſappointment; and that there is 


no enjoyment like the conſtant exerciſe of integrity 


and benevolence! As a pledge of your ſincerity, give 


us your ſon Metrodorus, and twelve chiefs ot your | 
nation, for hoſtages.” 


| Telemachus then ſuffered Adraitns to riſe; and, 

not ſuſpecting his infincerity, offered him his hand. 

But the tyrant, in this unguarded moment, perfidi- 
_ ouſly threw a ſhort Javelin at him, which he had 

| hitherto kept concealed: the weapon was ſo keen, 

and thrown with ſuch dexterity and rength, that it 

would have pierced the armour ot Telemachys, if it 

— 7. 2 | 
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had not been of divine temper; and Adraſtus, being 

now without arms, placed himſelf, tor ſecurity, be- 
Hind a tree. Telemachus then cried out, «Bear 
witneſs, Daunians, the victory is ours! The life of 
your king was mine by conqueſt, and it is now for- 
feited by treachery. He that fears not the gods is 
afruid of death; he that fears the gods can fear 
nothing elle.” He advanced haſtily towards the 


Daunians as he ſpoke; and made a ſign to his people, 
that were on the other fide of the tree, where Ad- | 
raſtus had taken refuge, to cut off his retreat. The | 
tyrant, perceiving his ſituation, would have made a 


deſperate effort to force his way through the Cre- 
tans; but Telemachus, ruſhing upon him, ſudden 


and irreſiſtible as the bolt which the Father of the | 

gods launches from the ſummit of Olympus, to de- 

ſtroy the guilty, ſeized him with his victorious hand, | 
and laid him proſtrate in the duſt, as the northern 


tempeſt levels the harveſt, not yet ripe for the ſickle, 


| The victor was then deaf to entreaty, though the — 


perfidious tyrant again attempted to abuſe the good- - 


neſs of his heart: he plunged the ſword in his | 


| breaſt; and diſmiſſed his ſoul to the flames of Tarta- 
_ rus, the = puniſhment | of his crimes ! 


1 E. I. EM A CT HUS. 


BOOK TW EN TV- IRS f. 


C. ON TEN T 5. 


ADR ASTUS heing dead, the Daurians cer their hands te the 


allies in token of peace, and reque/t that une of their own nation 

may be given them for a king. Neſtor, being inconſolable for the 
ef bis fon, al ſerts himſelf from the ofſemtly of the chicfs, where 
ſome are of opinion that the conquered lands pauli he divided annrg 


them, and allt the territory of Arpi to Telemachas. Telemachus 
Tejet?s this offer, and convinces the chiefs that it is their common in- 
tereſt to appoint Polydamas king of the Daunians, and leave tben 
in poſſeſſion of their country he afterwards perſuades the Dov. | 

nians to beſtow Arpi upon Diomede, who had accidentally landed 


n pon their coaſt, Hoſtilities being now at an end, the allies ſepa- 
rate, and every one returns to his country. 


BOOK TWEN TY. FIRST. 


THE Daunians, as ſoon as Adraſtus was dead, 
E inſtead of deploring their defeat, and the loſs of 
_ their chief, rejoiced in their deliverance; and gave 


| their hands to the allies, in token of peace and re- 


_ conciliation, Metrodorus, the fon of Adraſtus, whom 
the tyrant had brought up in the principles of dil- 
| ſimulation, injuſtice, and cruelty, puſillanimouſly fled: 
but a ſlave, who had been the confidant and com- 


* panion of his vices, whom he had enfranchiſed, and 


| death. 1 


loaded with benefits, and to whom alone he truſted 
in his flight, thought only how he might improve 
dhe opportunity to his own advantage; he iheretore | 
attacked him behind as he fled, and having cut off 
his head, brought it into the camp of the allies, hop- 
ing to receive a great reward for a crime which would 
Put an end to the war: the allies, however, were 
{truck with horror at the fact, and put the traitor to 


rus, a youth of great beauty and excellent endow- 
ments, whom the. love of pleaſure and bad examples 
had corrupted, could not refrain from tears. What 


Telemachns, when he ſaw the head of Metrodo- 


an inſtance,“ ſaid he, © of the miſchief of proſperity 


ta a young prince! The greater his elevation, and 
the keener his ſenſibility, the more eaſy, and the mor 
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certain, is his ſeduction from virtue! And what 


has now happened to Metrodorus, might, perhaps, 


have happened to me, it I had not been favoured ER 


by the gods with early misfortune and the counſels 
of Mentor.” 


The Daunians, being «mbles: l as the 
q only condition of peace, that they ſhould be permit- 

ted to chuſe a king of their own nation, whoſe vir. 
tues might remove the diſgrace which Adraſtus had 
brought upon royalty: they were thankful to the 
gods who had cut him off; they came in crowds to 
kits the hand of Feines as the inſtrument of | 


divine juſtice; and they celebrated their defeat as 


a triumph. Thus the power which threatened all | 
Heſperia, and ſtruck united nations with terror, fell 
in a moment, totally, and for ever! So the ground, | 
that is gradually undermined, in appearance main | 


| tains its ſtability; the ſlow progreſs of the work be- 
low is diſregarded or deſpiſed ; nothing ſhakes, no- 
thing is broken, and in appearance nothing is weak; 


yet the ſecret ſupporr i is certainly, though inſenſibly, 1 
deſtroyed; and the moment at laſt arrives, when the WE 
whole falls at once into ruin, and nothing remains 

| but an abyſs, in which the n and all that cover- 
ed it, is ſwallowed up. An illegal authority, how 

_ ever founded, is gradually ſubverted by fraud and 
ciruelty; it is gazed at with admiration and terror, 
and every one trembles before it, till the moment 
when it ſinks into nothing ; it falls by its own weight, 


and it can riſe no more, for its ſupport is not only | 


removed but annihilated; juſtice and integrity are 
wanting, which alone can produce” 2 and 


love. 


On the went day the chiefs of the army aſſembled 


do give the Daunians a king, They ſaw the two-ccamps | 


iatermingled, by an n_ lo ſudden and vnexpedted, 
; 1 
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and the two armies as it were incorporated into one, 
with infinite picalure. Neitor, indeed, could not be 
preſent; tor the death of his ſon was more than the 
weaknets of age could ſupport: he funk vader this 
misfortune, in the decline of lite, as a flower ſinks 
under the ihowers of the evening, which was the 
glory of the heid hen Aurora firit gave the day; 
his eyes continually overffowed trom an inexhauſtible 
ſource; the lenient handout Sleep cloſed chem no more, 

and the ſoothing protpects ot hope, in which milery 
itelf can rejoice, were cut off, All food was bitter 

to his raitc, and light was painlul to his eye; he had 
no will but to be difmitled trom lite, an covered 
with the veil of eternal darkneſs. {he voice of 


| friend{hip ſoothed and expotulated in vain; tor even 


kindnels itfelt dilguſted him, as the richelt dainties 
are diiguittul to the ſick. To tott condulence, and 
tender expoltulation, he anſwered only by iounds of 
inarticulate forrow; yet he was ſometimes heard to 
break out into paſſionate ee en alone: Q 
Pilſiſtratus!“ he would ſay; O my fon! thou 
calleſt me, and 1 will follow W thou halt made 
death welcome, and [ have no wiſh but once more 
to behold thee upon the borders of the Styx!“ After 
ſuch burits of grief he would pals whole hours in 
lence, except that, liſting up his hands and eyes to 
heaven, gruans would involuntarily elcape him. 

ln the meau time, the princes that were atlembled 
waited imp itiently for Tclemachus, who {li]] conti— 
nued near the body of Piliitiatus, burning the rich- 
elt perfumes, ſcattering flowers over it with a liberal 
hand, and mingling the fragrant {ſhower with his 
tears. 0 my dear companion!“ laid he, can 
our firlt meeting at Pylos, our journey to Sparta, and 
our meeting on | the coalt of Hetperia, be forgotten! 
How many obli Zations am [ under to thee ! bow ten- 
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by unexampled calamity !” 5 
Alter thele exclamations of tenderneſs and pity, | 
Telemachus ordered the blood to be waſhed from | 
the wounded fide of Piſiſtratus, and the body to be | 
laid upon a purple bier. Upon this bed of death _ 
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derly did I love thee ! and how faithfully was W 
love returned! I knew thy valour, it would have 


rivalled the greateſt heroes of Greece; but, alas! ir 
has deſtroyed thee ! It has indeed conſecrated thy 


name, but it has impoverithed the world ! We have 


loſt the virtues that would have been equal to thoſe 


of thy father; another Neſtor, whoſe wiſdom and 
eloquence would, in future times, have been the pride 
and admiration of Greece! That ſoft perſuaſion was 
already upon thy lips, which, when Neſtor ſpeaks, 
is irreſiſtible; that native ſimplicity and truth, that 
gentle expoſtujation, which ſooths anger into peace; 
and that authority, which equanimity and wiſdom 
neceflarily acquire, were already thy own! To thy | 
voice every ear was attentive, and every heart was 
_ inclined to approve thy judgment! Thy words, plain 
and artleſs, diſtilled upon the heart as the dews of 
heaven diſtil upon the riſing herbage of the field! 
In thee how many bleffings, within a few hours, did | 
ve poſſeſs! with thee how many bleſſings have we | 


now loſt for ever! Piſiſtratus, whom but yelterday I 
claſped to my breaſt, is now inſeuſible to my friend- 


fhip; and a mournful remembrance of him is all that 
remains! If, inſtead of our clofing thy eyes, thou 
| hadlt cloſed the eyes of Neſtor, the gods would have 
ſpared him this fight of anguiſh and horror; and he 


would not have been diſtinguiſhed among fathers 


his head reclined, and his countenance pale, he re- 
ſembled a young tree, which, having covered the 


_ earth with its ſhade, and ſhot up its branches to hea- 
ven, is cut down with the axe by an untimely ſtroke: 
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it is ſevered at once from its root, and from the 
earth, a prolific mother, that cherithes her offspring 
in her boſom ! The branches languith, and the ver- 
dure fades; it is no longer teli-tupported it talls to 
the ground, and its ſpreading honours, that conceal- 
ed the (ky, are ſtretched, withered, and ſapleſs, in the 
duſt; it is no more a tree, but a lifeleſs trunk; it 
aſpires, and is graceful no more! Thus fallen, and 
thus changed, Piſiſtratus was now borne to the tu- 
neral pile, attended by a band of Pylians, moving 
with a ſlow and mournful pace, their arms reverſed, 
and their eyes ſwimming in tears, fixed upon the 
ground. And now the flame aſcends in ruddy ſpires 
to the ſky; the body is quickly conſumed, and the 
aſhes depoſited in a golden urn. This urn, as an 
invaluable treaſure, Telemachus, who ſuperintended 
the whole, contided to Callimachus, to whom Neſtor 
had once confided the ſon whoſe remains it contain- 
ed, © Preſerve,” ſaid he, © theſe mournful but pre- 
cious relics of one whom you tenderly loved ! pre- 


| | ſerve them for his father! but do not give them till 


he has fortitude enough to alk for them; that which 
at one time exaſperates forrow will ſooth it at ano- 
ther.“ VV . N 

|  Telemachus, having thus fulfilled the laſt duties to 
his friend, repaired to the aſſembly of the confede- 

rate princes, who, the moment they ſaw him, became 

filent with attention: he bluthed at the deference 

that was paid him, and could not be prevailed upon 


| to ſpeak. The acclamations that followed increaſed 


his confuſion ; he wiſhed to hide himſelf; and now, 
tor the firſt time, appeared to be irreſolute and diſ- 
concerted. At laſt he entreated, as a favour, that 
they would praiſe him no more: Not,“ ſays he, 

A becauſe it diſpleaſes me, eſpecially from thoſe who 
are lo wel! able to diſtinguith virtue; but becauſe 
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am afraid it ſhould pleaſe me too much : praiſe is 
the great corrupter of mankind; it renders them 
arrogant, pretiumptuous, and vain; and ought alike 
to be deterved and avoideu, Nothing is fo like honeſt 
praiſe as flattery; tyrants, the molt v icked of al! men, 
are moſt the objet 8 ol net n; and what pleaſure 
can | derive from fach tribute! Fionelt praiſe, it 1 am 
10 happy to Ceterve it, wilt be paid when T am abſent; 

and 1t you believe that i have merit, you mult allo 


believe that I defire to be humble, and am airaid of 


being van. Spare me then, it you eſteem me; and 
do not praiſe me as it you thong ht praiſe was delight- 
tul to my car,” | LK 
Telem.chus, having thus expreſſed the ſentiments 
of his heart, took no farther notice of thoſe who 
till continned loud in exiravagant encomiums, and 


his neglect toon put them to filence; tor they began 
to fear that their zeal vould ditpleaſe him: praiſe, 


therefore, Was at an end, but admiration increated; 
ice the tendernets which he had ſhown to Filiftratus, 


and ihe affectionate aſfiduity with which he had paid 
the laſt duties of a t1cnd, were nniverially known; 


and the whole army was more touched with thele 


telttimonies of fen [thility and benevolence than vith 


all the pro e ot wilde mand valour that had dit- 
tinguithcy | us character vith unrivalied luſtre. © He 


is ite,“ taid they to each other, and he is brave; 
he 1s beloved of the gods, he ltands alone the hero 


of ou age 3 he 15 more than man! bur this is only 
wonderful this excites no patlicn but altonilhment, 


He is, beſides, humane, he is good, he is a faichful 
and a tender friend; he is compaſſionate, liberal, and 
beneticent, and devoted without reſerve to thoſe 


who merit his affection! Ci his haughtinels, indiffer- 


ence, and ferocity, nothing remains; and he is now, 
not the enter only, but the de! ight of mankind! 
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His character is now dillinoniſhed by uſeful and en- 
dearing excellence, by q! ralities th: at reach the heart 

that melts with tender nel that make us not only 
acknowledge, but feel, his virtugs, 1 


us to redeem his lite with gur Own ! 


The princes, having thus given vent tot! ieir eſteem 


and admiration, proccede: { 19 debate the necetlity of 


giving the Daunians a king. The greater part of 
the aſſembly was of opinion, that the territories ot 
Adraſtus ſhould be divided among them as à con- 
quered country; and lelemachus was offered as his 


ſhare the fertile country of Arp!s, where Ceres pours 


ont her golden treaſures, Bacchus preſents is deit- 
cious * and the olive, contecrated to Minerva 
pays her green tribute twice a- year. This coun- 


77 


try, 1410 they. wt ought to OH! erate [th ca rom. 
your rememyr 4nce, its b irren oil. its mean cottages 


the dreary rocks of Dulichium, and the favage "To 


relts of Ziconthis. Think no more of your father, 


who his certainty been buried in the deep at the 


promontory ot Caparens, by the vengeance of Nau- 
plius, and rhe anger of Neptune; nor of your mother 
who mul have y 1etded to her FIR rs in your abſence. 
nor of your country, which the g0ds have not ta- 


youred lik e- that which i5 110 W Offered you.“ 


Telemachus heard them patiently ; but the rocks of 


| Theſſaly and Thrace are not more deaf and inexo- 


rable to the complaints of deſpairing love than the 
ſon of Ulyſſes to thele offers.“ I have no with,” 


ſail he, © either for luxury, or wealth; and why 


ſhould I pofle(s a wider extent of country, or com- 
mand a greater number of men! I ſhould only be 


more embarrafſed, and leſs at liberty. Men of the 


greateſt wildom, and molt moderate defires, have 
found life tnll of trouble, without raking upon them 
the government of others, who are reitlels and un- 
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tractable, injurious, fraudulent, and ungrateſul. He 


that defires to command others for his own ſake, 
without any view but to his own power, and plea- 


ſure, and glory, is a tyrant ; an enemy to the gods, 


and a punithment to man ! He who governs mankind 
with juſtice and equity, for their own advantage, is 


rather their guardian than their lord: his trouble is 


inconceivable; and he is far from wiſhing to increaſe 


It, by extending his authority, The ſhepherd, who 


does not riot upon the fleſh of his flock, who defends 
them from the wolf at the hazard of his life, who 
leads them to the beſt paſture, and watches over them 


night and day, has no deſire to increaſe the number 
of his ſheep, or to ſeize upon thoſe that belong to his 
neighbour ; for this would only increaſe his care, by 

multiplying its objects. Though I have never go- | 


verned, I have learnt ſrom the laws, and from the 


ſages by whom laws have been made, that govern- 


ment is an anxious and laborious taſk : I am, there- 


fore, content with Ithaca, however ſmall, and how- | 
ever poor; and if I can reign there with fortitude, _ 

and juſtice, and piety, I ſhall have no need to wiſh | 
for a larger dominion to increafe my glory. My reign, | 


indeed, may commence but too ſoon. Would to 


Heaven that my father, eſcaping the fury of the 


waves, may reign himſelf to the longeſt period of 
human life; and that, under him, I may learn to 
ſubdne my own paſſions till I know how to reſtrain 
thoſe of a whole nation!” „„ 
Telemachus then addreſſed the aſſembly in theſe 
terms: © Hear, O ye princes! what your intereſt 
makes it my duty to declare. If you give the Dau- 
nians a juſt king, he will make them a juſt people; 


he will ſhow them the advantage of keeping their 
taith unbroken, and of not invading the territories of 
their neighbours; a leſſon which, under the impious 
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Adraſtus, they could never learn. From theſe people, 
while they arc under the direction of a wile and good 
prince, you will have nothing to fear; it ſuch a prince 
you thall zwe them, they will be indebted tor him to 
_ you, and they will be indebted to you tor the peace 
and proſperity that they will enjoy under him: in- 
ſtead of attacking, they will leſs you; and both king 
and people will be, as it were, the work of your own 
hands. But, on the contrary, if you divide their 
country among you, the miichiefs which I now pre- 
dict will certainly come to paſs. The Daunians, 
puſhed to delperation, will new the war; they will 
fightin a jult cauſe, the cauſe of hberty ; and the 
gods, who abhor tyranny, will &zht for them: if the 

ods hould take part againſt you, firſt or laſt, you 
muſt be confounded, and your proſperity will ditli- 
pate like a vapour: countlel and witdom will be with- 
drawn from your chieis, courage from your armies, 
and plenty froin your country; your hope will be 
preſumptuous, and your undertakings raſh ; you will 
impoſe filence upon thoſe that warn you of your dan- 
ger; and your ruin will be ſudden and irretrievable: 
it will then be ſaid, „ls this the mighty nation that 


was to give laws to the world! this that is now van- 


qui ſhed, purſued, and trampled in the duſt? Such is 
the deſert of the lawleſs, the haughty, and the cruel; 
and ſuck is the righteous retribution of Heaven!“ 

* Conſider alfo, that if you undertake to divide 
your conqueſt, you will unite all the ſurrounding 
nations againſt you: your alliance, which was form- 
ed in defence of the common liberty of Heſperia, 
againſt the uſurpations of Adraſtus, will become 
odious; and you will yourſelves be juſtly acculed of 
' aſpiring at an univerſal tyranny, But ſuppoſe that 
you ſhoald be victorious again{t the Daunians, and 
every other people, your ſucceſs will inevitably be 
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your ruin. This meaſure will diſunite yon: it can- 
not be taken without a violation of thote very rules 
by which alone you can reguiate your own preten- 


lions; it will (ubilitate power tor jultice, and, there- 


tore, each of vou will make his power the meature of 
his claim. Not one of you will have tutfictent au— 


thority over the reit to make a peaceable diviſion of 


the common property; and thus a new war will com- 
mence, of which your detcendents, chat are not pet 


born, will probably never tre the end. ls it not 


better to fic down in peace, with jnitice and modera- 
tion, than to follow ambition, v here all 15 tumult, 
danger, and calamity ? Is not pertect tranquillity and 
blameleſs pleaſure, a plentiful country, and triendly 


neighbours, the glory that 15 inleparable from ju- 


ſtice? and the authority that mult reſult from an in- 
tegrity, to which foreign nations reter their conteſts 
tor deciſion, more delirable than tne idle vanity of 


lawleis conqueſt? I ſpeak, O princes! without in— 


tereſt; I oppoſe your opinions, becauſe | love you; 
I tell you the truth, though I riſk your diſpleaſure: 
thould the counſel of integrity be lightly rejected!“ 


While Telemachus was thus ſpeaking with a new 
and irreſiſtible authority, and the princes were ad- 
miring the wifdom of his counſels in aſtonifhment 


And ſuipenſe, a confuſed noite ſpread throngh the 
camp, and came at lalt to che place where they were 
aſſembled. It was taid that a ſtranger had juit land- 
ed, with a company of men in arms; that he was of 
a lofty port, and had a military greatnels in his aſpect 


and demeanour; that he appeared to have endured 
great adverlity, aud to be ſuperior to all ſufferance, 


The ſoldiers, who were ſtationed to guard the coalt, 


at firſt prepared to repulſe him as an enemy that was 


invadiug their country; upon which he drew his 
werd with an aic of iutrepidity, and declared that, 
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if he was attacked, he could make good his defence; 
but that he required only peace and hoipitatity, 
| He then held out an olive branch as a {upplicant ; 
and, defiring to be conducted to thoſe who com 
manded that part of the coaſt, he was accordingly 
brought to the royal aſſembly. . 

The moment after this intelligence was received 
the ſtranger entered. His majeſtie appearance ſtrucł 
the whole aſſembly with ſurpriſe; he looked like the 
god of war, when he calls together his ſanguinary 
bands upon the mountains of Thrace; and he ad- 
dreſſed the princes in theſe terms: le 
« Surely | ſee the guardians of mankind, aſſem- 
| bled to defend their country, or diltribute juſtice! 
Here, then, a man perſecuted by Fortune may hope 
to be heard; may the gods preſerve you from the like 
calamity! [ am Diomede, the king of AÆtolia, who 
wounded Venus at the ſiege of roy; and her ven— 
geance purſues me whitherſocver I Hy. Neptune, 
who can refuſe nothing to the divine daughter ol the 
ſea, has given me up to the fury of the winds and 
waves, and I have ſuffered ſhipwreck almoit upon 
every rock. Incxorable Venus has left me no hope 
ol again returning to my kingdom, or claiping my 

family to my breat! In the country where | fir 
beheld the light I thall behold it no more: from all 
that is dear to me l am ſevered for ever! Upon this 
unknown coalt, after all my ihipwrecks, L ſeek only 
ſecurity and reſt. Jupiter himſelf is the ſtranger's 
tntelary god? if, therefore, ye have any reverence 
of Heaven, if ye have any feelings of compaſſion; 
vouchlafe me ſome neglected corner of this valt 
country, ſome barren tpot, ſome untrodden walte, 
ſome ſandy plain, ſome craggy rock, where [ may 
take refuge with my atlociates in misfortune, and 
build a little town, a lad memorial of the country 
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we have loſt! We aſk but a ſmall tract of ſuch ground 


us is uſeleſs to you; we. will be peaceable neighbours, 
and tirm allies ; we will have no enemy, and no in- 
terelt, but yours; and we deſire no other diſtinction 
or peculiarity than the liberty of living according 
to our own Jaws.” | 


While Diomede was ſpeaking, Telemachus kept 


his eyes fixed upon him; and all the changes of paſ- 
lion were by turns expreſſed in his aſpect. When the 
hero, at firſt, mentioned his long misfortunes, he 
thought this majeſtic ſtranger might be his father, 


and his countenance brightened with hope: the mo- 


ment he declared himſelf to be Diomede, it faded 
like a flower at the chill blaſt of the North; and, 


when he complained of inexorable anger, and an of- 
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fended goddets, the heart of Telemachus was melted | 


by the remembrance of what his father and himſelf 
had ſuffered from the ſame cauſe. The conflict was 
at lalt more than he could ſuſtain; and, burſting 


into tears of grief and joy, he threw himſelf upon 
the neck of Diomede, and embraced him. | 


am,“ ſaid he, © the ſon of Ulyſſes, your aſſo- 


ciate in the war;. who when you carried off the 
horſes of Rheſus was not idle. The gods have 


treated him with unrelenting ſeverity, as they have 
treated you. If the oracles of Erebus may be be- 


lieved, he is (till alive; but, alas! he is not alive to 
me. I have left Ithaca to ſeek him; and I have now 
loſt him, and my country, for ever! Judge, from my 
misfortunes, of my compaſſion for your's ; ſor Mil- 
fortune is the parent of Pity, and fo far it is an ad- 


vantage. In this country 1 am but a ſtranger my- 


elf; and I have, from my infancy, ſuſfered various 
diſtreſs in my own. Yet, O mighty Diomede! J 
was not there ignorant of the glory you have ac 
quired; nor am J here unable, O next to Achilles in 
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courage and prowels ! to procure you he ſuccour, _ 
The princes, which you ſee in this aſſembly, are not 
| ſtrangers to humanity ; they are ſenſible that with- 
out it there is neither virtue, nor courage, nor ho- 
nour. The truly great become more illuſtrious by 
adverſity; without adverlity ſomething is wanting 
in their character; they cannot be examples either 
of patience or af fortitude : when virtue ſuffers, 
every heart is melted that is not inſenſible to virtue. 
Intruſt, then, your affairs implicitly with us, to whom 
the gods have given you: we receive you as a bounty 
from their hands; and ſhall think ourſelves happy 
in the power of alleviating your dittreſs,” - | 
Diomede, aſtoniſhed at what he heard, fixed 15 
eyes upon Telemachus; and feeling himlelf moved 
to the heart, they embraced as if they had been long 
united by the moſt intimate friendſhip. O ſon ot 
the wiſe Ulyſſes,” faid he, ** how. worthy art thou 
of ſuch a father! Thou halt the ſame ſweetnets of 
_ countenance, the ſame graceful elocution, the fame 
force of eloquence, the ſame elevation of ſentiment, 
and the ſame rectitude of thought!“ 
The hero was alſo embraced by Philoctetes; and 
they related their unfortunate adventures to each 
other. You would certainly,” ſaid Philoctetes, 
* be glad once more to ſee Neſtor : he has juſt loſt 


_ his laſk ſurviving child, Piſiſtratus; and to him this 


world is only now a vale of tears leading to the 
grave. Come with me and comfort him: an un- 
tortunate friend is more likely than any other to 
ſooth his diſtreſs.” 

They went immediately to his t tent; but grief had 
ſo much affected both his ſenſes and his underſtand- 
ing that he recollected Diomede with difficulty, 
Diomede, at firſt, wept with him; and the old man 
telt his gre increaſed by the i interview : the e 5 
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of his friend, however, foothed his anguith by * 


grees; and it was eaſy to perceive that the ſenſe of his 


misfortunes was in tome degree ſulpended by the 


pleaſure of relating them, and of * what had 
betallen Diomede in return. 

In the mean time, the aſſembled princes conſulted 
with Telemachus what was prc per to be done. Te- 


lemachns adviſed them to beſtow the country of Arpos 
upon Diomede, and to give Folydamas to the Dau- 
nians for their king. Polydamus was their coun- 


tryman; a ſoldier, of whole eminent abilities Ad- 
raitus was jealous; and whom, therefore, he would 
never employ, leſt he ſhould thare the glory of ſuc- 


cels, which he withed to ſecure to himſelf. Polyda- | 
mus aad otten told him, in private, that, in a war 


againſt united nations, his lite and the public welfare 
were too much expoſed, and would have perſuaded 


him to treat the neighbouring ſtates with more juſ- 
tice and equity: but men who hats truth, hate thoſe 
alſo who are bold enough to ſpeak it; they are not 
touched, either with their fincerity, their zeal, or 


their diſintereſtedneſs. A deluſive profperity har- 


dened the heart of Adradus againſt the countels of 
virtue; and the neglect of them afforded him every 
day a new triumph; for fraud and violence gave 
him the advantage over all his enemies. The mif- 


fortunes which Polydamas predicted did not happen; 


Adraſtus delpiſed the timid prudence which foreſaw 
nothing but difficulty and danger; Polydamas be- 
came, at length, inſupportable; he was ditmifſed from 


all his employ ments, and left to languita 1 in poveny 
and ſolitude. 


Polydamas was, at fir, 6 with this 


reverſe of fortune; but, at length, it !upplied what 


Was wanting in his character, a ſenſe ot the vanity 


of external greatneſs, Le became wite 2 his own 
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expenſe, and rejoiced that he had felt adverſity : — 
learnt, by degrees, to ſufler; to live upon little; 
regale, with tranquility, upon truth; to l 
the virtues of private life, which are infinitely more 
eltimable than thoſe that glitter in the public eye; 
and not to depend for his enjoyments upon man- 
kind. He dwelt in a deſert, at the foot of Mount 
Garganus, where a rock, that formed a kind of rude 
| yault, ſheltered him from the weather; a river that 
fell from the mountain quenched his thirſt ; and the 
fruit of ſome neighbouring trees allayed his hunger. 
He had two flaves, whom he employed to cultivate 
a ſmall ſpot of ground; and he aſſiſted them in their 
work with his own hands, The loil repaid his la- 
bour with uſury, and he was in want of nothing. He 
had not only fruit, herbs, and roots, in abundance, 
but the molt fragrant flowers of every kind. In this 
retirement he deplored the misfortune of thoſe nations, 
which the mad ambition of their princes pulhes on 
to their ruin. He expected every day that the gods, 
who, though long-tuttering, are juſt, would put an 
end to the tyranny of Adraitus: be thought he per- 
ceived that the more the tyraat role in proſperity, 


| the nearer he approached to deſtruction; tor ſuecets- 


ful imprudence, and abtolute authority, in its urmolt 
ſtre:ch, are, to kings and kingdoms, the certain fore- 
runners of a fall. Yet, when he heard ot the deteat 
and death of Adraſtus, he expreſſed no joy, either in 
having toreſeen his ruin, or in being delivered from 
his tyranny: he was anxious only tor his country, 
| Which he feared the conquerors might reduce to 4 
late of ſlavery. | 
Such was the man whom Telemachus poke; to 
give the Daunians for their king. He had been jome. 
time acquamies both with his abilities and his virtue; 
0 T clemachus, as he had been ady ite. by lena, 
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applicd himſelf, with inceſſant diligence, to diſcover 


the good and bad qualities of all pertons who had any 
_ contiderable truſt, whether under the allied princes 
with whom he ſerved in the war, or among their 
enemies: and it was one of his principal employments, 


11 every place, to diſcover and examine men who 


were diſtinguiſhed by ſome ſingular talent or quali- 
fication, wherever they were to be found. 85 


The confederate princes were, at firſt, ſomethin 


unwilling to beſtow the kingdom upon Polyda- 
mas. We have learnt,” ſaid they, © by fatal expe- 


rience, that a king of the Daunians, who has a mili- 


_ tary difpotition, and military {kill, muſt be extreme- 
ly formidable to his neighbours. Polydamas is a 

great commander, and he may bring us into great 
danger.“ It is true,” faid Telemachus, * that Po- 


lydamas is acquainted with war; but it is alſo true, 


that he is a lover of peace; which, together, make | 
the very character that our intereſt requires. Aman | 
who has experienced the difficulties, the dangers, and | 
the calamities, of war, is much better qualified to | 


avoid them than he that knows them only by report. 


Polydamas has learnt to reliſh, and to value, the bleſ- 
lings of tranquillity ; he always condemned the enter- 
priſes of Adraltus, and foreſaw the ruin in which 
they would terminate. You will have much more to 
fear from a weak prince, without knowledge, and 


without experience, than from one who ſees all with 
his own eye, and determines all by his own will. 


The weak and ignorant prince will ſee all things 
with the eyes of another; either of {ome capricious 


favourite, or ſome flattering, turbulent, and ambitious 


miniſter: he will, therefore, be en gaged in a war with- | 
cut intending it; and you can certainly have no de- 


pendance upon him, who acts implicity by the direc- 


tion of others; there can be no hope that his promiſes 
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vill be kept; and you will, in a ſhort time, have no 
alternative but to deſtroy him, or ſuffer yourſelves 
to be deſtroyed by him. Is it not, therefore, more 
advantageous, more ſafe, and, at the fame time, 
more juit and more generous, faithfully to fulil che 
truſt which the Daunians have placed in you, and 
ive them a king that is worthy of dominion ??? 
All ſcruples being entirely removed by this dif- 
courſe, Polydamas was immediately propoled to the 
Daunians. who waited the determination of the af- 
ſembly with great impatience. As ſoon as they heard 
the name of Polydamas, they aniwered, “ he allies 
have now proved the ſincerity of their intentions, 
and given us a pledge of perpetual peace, by propo- 
fing a man of ſuch virtue and abilities for our king: 
if they had propoſed a man without ſpirit, without 


virtue, without knowledge, we {hould have conclu- 


ded, that they deſigned only to make us weak and 
contemptible, by rendering our government corrupt; 
a cruel ſubtilty, which we could not have ſeen prac- 
tiſed againit us without a ſecret but ſtrong reſent- 
ment ! The choice of Polydamas, indeed, is a proot 
of nobler principles: for as the allies have given us 
| a king who is incapable of doing any thing incon- 
_ fiſtent with the liberty and honour of jour ltate, it is 
manifeſt that they expect nothing which can either 
degrade or oppreſs us; and, on our part, we take 
e gods to witneſs, that, if the rivers return not back 
to their ſources, we will not ceaſe to love thoſe who 
have treated us with ſo noble a beneficence. May 
our lateſt poſterity remember the benefits which have 
this day becn conferred upon us; and renew, from 
generation to generation, the peace of the golden 
ige in Heſperia, till time ſhall be no more!?! 
Telemachus then propoſed to the Daunians, that 
the plains of Arpos thould be given to Diomede, for 
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hs ſettlement of a colony: © You will lay this new 


people,” ſaid he, © under an obligation without ex- 
penſe. You do not occupy the country in which 


they will ſettle, yet they will be indebted for their 


ſettlement there to you. Remember, that all men 
ſhould be united by the bands of love ; that the earth 


is of an extent much larger than they can fill; that 
it is neceſſary to have neighbours, and eligible to 
have ſuch neighbours as are obliged to you for their 
ſettlement : nor thould you be intcnfible to the miſ- 


fortunes of a prince, to whom his native country is 
interdicted for ever. An union between him and 


Polydamas v ill be immediately formed, upon mutual 
Principles of rectitude and benevolence, the only prin- 


ciples upon which any union can be laſting : you will, 


therefore, fecure all the bleflings of peace to your- 
| ſelves, and become lo formidable to all the neigh- 


bouring ſtates, that none of them will attempt the 
acquiſition of greatneſs and power that would be 


dangerous to the reſt. As we have given to your | 


country and people a king, that will procure to both 


the higheſt degree of proſperity and honour, let your 
liberality, at our requeſt, beſtow a country that you. 
do not cultivate upon a king who has an indubi- 


table claim to your afliitance.” 
The Daunians anſwered, that they cold refuſe 


nothing to Telemachus, who had given them Poly- 


damas for a king; and they went immediately to 
ſeek him in his deſert, that they might place him upon 
the throne, Firſt, however, they granted the fertile 
plains of Arpos to Diomede for a new kingdom; 


and their bounty to him was extremely pleating to 
the allies; becauſe his colony of Greeks would power- 
ſally allift them to repreſs the Daunians in any ſu- 
ture attempt to make eneroachments upon the neigh⸗ 
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bouring ates, of which Adraſtus had given t them 


. ſo pernicious an example. 
All the purpoſes of the alliance being now accom- 
pliſhed, the princes drew off their forces in ſeparate 


4 bodies; and Telemachus departed with his Cretans, 


having firlt tenderly embraced his noble friend Dio- 
mede; Neſtor, (till inconſolable for the loſs of his 
ſon; and Philoctetes, who NE and deſerved the 
arrows of Hercules, 
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'TE LEMACH U\, S, at bis return to Salentum, i 15 1 fee 
the country fo well cultivated, and /o little appearance of magni» 


ficence in the city. Mentor acccunts for theſe alterations, and 
points out the principal cauſes that prevent national proſperity : le 
propoſes the conduct of Tdomeneus as a model. Telemachas diſcover: 


to Mentor his deſire to marry the daughter of Taomeneus, Antiope; 


Mentor approves of his choice, and aſſures him that ſhe is deſigned 
| for him by the gods; but that at preſent he ſhould think only of e. 


turning to * and den Penelope from her ma 
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TELEMACHUS was now impatient to rejoin. 


Mentor at Salentum, and to embark with him 


for Ithaca, where he hoped his father would arrive 
before him. As he approached the city, he was 


altoniſhed to ſee that the neighbouring country, 
which he had left almoſt a defert, was now in the 
higheſt ſtate of cultivation, and ſwarmed, like a hive, 
vith the children of indultry and labour: this change 
he imputed to the wiſdom of Mentor. But, when 
he entered the city, and perceived that its appear 


ance was much leſs magnificent, and that fewer 


hands were employed to turniſh the luxuries of life, 
he was diſpleaſed; for he was naturally fond of ele- 
gance and ſplendour: his diſpleaſure, however, foon 
gave way to other ſentiments; he ſaw Idomeneus 
and Mentor, at a diſtance, coming to meet him; and 
his heart inſtantly overflowed with tenderneſs and 
joy. It was not, however, without ſome mixture of 
_ anxiety; for, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs in the ex- 
dedition againſt Adraſtus, he doubted whether his 
conduct, upon the whole, would be approved by 
= Mentor, and endeavoured to read his lentiments in 

his eyes as he approached. _ 
ldomeneus embraced Telemachus with the affec- | 
tion of a parent; and Telemachus, as ſoon as he 
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was diſengaged, threw himſelf upon the neck of 
Mentor, and burſt into tears. I am fatisfied,” ſays 
Mentor: © you have indeed committed great faults ; ; 


but they have acquainted you with your infirmitles, 
and warned you of ſelf- confidence. More advan- 
tage is ſometimes derived from diſappointment than 
ſucceſs. Great atchievements frequently produce 

contemptible vain- glory and dangerous preſumption: 


but diſappointments from ill conduct make the man 


à cenſor of himſelf, and reſtore the wiſdom which 
ſucceſs had taken away, You are not to ſeek praiſe 
from men; but to offer it, with humility, to the 


gods. You have, indeed, performed noble exploits; 


| but you mult confeſs that you was rather the inſtru- 


ment than the agent: were they not effected by pow.:s 
communicated from without? and were they not 
frequently endangered by your precipitation and 
imprudence? Are you not ſecretly conſcious that 
Minerva exalted you into a nature ſuperior to your 
own; and that, after this transformation only, you 
became equal to the atchievements that you per- 
formed? Minerva ſuſpended your paſſions, as Nep- 
tune ſuſpends the ſwelling of the ſurge when he 


commands the tempeſt to be ſtill.“ 


While Idomeneus wa s gratifying his curiofity, by 
making various eee of the Cretans that were 
returned with Telemachus from the war, Telema- 
chus was liſtening to the wiſdom of Mentor. At 


length, looking round him with aſtoniſhment, © I 


ſee many alterations here,” ſaid he, of which [ 
cannot comprehend the cauſe: has any mis:ortune 


happened to Salentum in my abſence? The magni- 


ficence and ſplendour in which J left it have diſap- 
peared, I ſee neither filver, nor gol „ nor jewels; 
the habits of the people x are pany, ne 2 are 
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ſmaller and more ſimple, the arts languiſh, and the 
city is become a deſert.” _ EP 
* Have you obſerved,” replied Mentor, with a 
ſmile, © the ſtate of the country that lyes round it!?“ 
« Yes,” ſaid Telemachus; I perceive that agri- 
culture is become an honourable profeihon, and 
that there is not a field uncultivated.” © And which 
is beſt?” replied Mentor; “ a ſuperb city, abounding 
in marble, and ſilver, and gold, with a ſteril and neg- 
lected country; or a country in a ſtate of high cul- 
tivation, and fruittul as a garden, with a city where 
| decency has taken place of pomp? A great city, full 
of artificers, who are employed only to effeminate 
the manners, by furniſhing the ſuperfluities of luxu- 
ry. ſurrounded by a poor and uncultivated coun- 
try, reſembles a monſter, with a head of an enor- 
mous ſize, and a withered enervated body, without 
beauty, vigour, or proportion. The genuine ſtrength 
and true riches of a kingdom confilt in the number 
of people, and the plenty of proviſions; and innu- 
merable people now cover the whole territory of 
Idomeneus, which they cultivate with unwearied 
diligence and aſſiduity. His dominions may be con- 
ſidered as one town, of which Salentum is the centre; 
for the people that were wanting in the fields, and 
ſuperfluous in the city, we have removed trom the 
city to the fields: we have alſo brought in many fo- 
reigners; and, as the produce of the earth will al- 
Ways be in proportion to the number of people that 
till it, this quiet and peaceable multitude is a much 
more valuable acquiſition than a new conqueſt. We 
have expelled thoſe arts which divert the poor from 
procuring, by agriculture, the neceſſaries of life, 
and corrupt the wealthy, by giving them the ſuper- 
fuities of luxury and pride: but we have done no 
injury to the polite arts, nor to thoſe who have 
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true genius for their cultivation. Idomeneus is thus 
become much more powerful than he was when you 
_ admired his magnificence; a falſe ſplendour, which, 
by dazzling the eye, concealed ſuch weakneſs and 


miſery as would, in a ſhort time, have ſubverted his 


empire. He has now a much greater number of ſub- 


jects, and he ſubſiſts them with greater facility: theſe 


people, inured to labour and hardthip, and ſet above 
a fond and effeminate attachment to life, by the wile 


inſtitutions of the government under which they live, 
are always ready to take the field in defence of the 
country which they have cultivated with their own 
hand; and the ſtate which you think is in decay 


will thortly be the wonder of Heſperia. 


Remember, O my ſon! that there are two evils. 
in government which admit of no remedy; an une-. 
_quitable and deſpotic power in the prince, anda _ 
| luxurious depravity of manners in the people. Prin- 
ces that have been accultomed to conſider their will 
only as law, and to give the reins to their paſſions, 
may do any thing; but their power of doing any 
thing 1s neceflarily ſubverted by its own excels: their 
government is capriciouſly adminiſtered without 
maxim or principle; they are univerſally feared and 
flattered; their ſubjects degenerate into ſlaves; and, 
cf theſe flaves, the number is perpetually diminibing. 5 
Who ſhall dare to affront them with truth! who 
hall Rem the torrent of deſtruction ! it {wells over 


all bounds ; the wiſe fly before it, and ſigh in ſecret 


over the ruin of their country. Some tudden and 
violent revolution only can reduce this enormous 
_ power within proper bounds ;' and by that, which 
alone can reſtrain it, it is frequently deſtroyed. No- 


thing 1s fo certain a preſage of irremediable deſtrue- 


tion as authority puſhed to exceſs; it is like a bow that 
is overbent, which, it not relaxed, will ſuddenly fly 


3 , 


to pieces; a oks ſhall venture to relax it? This 
excellive, this fatal, but flattering, power, has been 


once the ruin of (domeneus ; he was dethroned, but 
not undeceived + and of that power, which, as it is 


not intended for mankind, can be aſſumed only to 
their ruin, he would ttill have been the dupe, if the 


gods had not ſent us hither for his deliverance; and, 


after all, events, ſcarce leſs than miracles, have been 


5 neceſſary to open his eyes. 


„The other incurable evil is luxury. As the 


prince is corrupted by an exceſs of power, the people 
are corrupted by luxury. It has been taid, indeed. 


that luxury feeds the poor at the expenſe of the rich: 


but, certainly, the poor may be ſubſiited by uſeful 


employ:ments3 if they apply themſelves to multiply 


| the products of the earth, they will be under no ne- 


_ cellity to corrupt the rich by the refinements ot luxu- 
ry. A deviation trom the limplicity of nature is 
ſometimes ſo general, that a whole nation conſfiders 
the moſt trifling ſuperfluities as ihe neceſſaries of lite: 
_ theſe factitious neceſſaries multiply every day, and 
People can no longer ſubſiſt without things, which 
thirty years before had never been in being. This 
luxury 1s called taſte, improvement, and politeneſs; 


and, though a vice which ſuperinduces almott every 


„ 


Z other, it is cultivated and commended as a virtue. 


Its contagion ſpreads from the prince to the meanett 


of the people: the royal family imitates the magni- | 
ficence of the king, the nobles that of the royal fa- 
mily, the middle claſs that of the nobles; for who 


makes a juit eſtimation of himſeif? and the poor 


would intrude upon the claſs above them. Every 


one lives above his condition: ſome from oltenta- 


tion, and to glory in their wealch ; ſome from a fall> 
| ſhame, and to conceal their poverty. Even taoſe 
_ who diſcover the miſchiet of this general folly want 
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fortitude to ſet the firit example of ate all 


conditions are confounded, and the nation is un- 


done. A defire of gain to ſupport this idle expenſe, 
taints, by degrees, the pureſt minds; wealth is the 


only object ot defire, and poverty the only mark of 
diſgrace. You may have learning, talents, and vir- 
tue; you may diffuie knowledge, you may win 


| batties, fave your country, and ſacrifice your inte- 
reſt ; and, after ail, if your merit is not ſet off by the 
glitter of faſhionable expenſe, you will ſink into ob- 
ſcurity and contempt. Even thoſe who are without 
money will not appear to want it; they live at the 


ſame expenſe as if they had it; they borrow, they 


cheat, and practiſe a thouſand ſcandalous expedients | 
| to procure it: and who ſhall apply a remedy to theſe 


evils? New laws mult be inſtituted, and the taſte 
and habit ot the whole nation mult be changed: 


and who is equal to ſuch an undertaking but he who 
is at once a philoſopher and a prince? who, by the 
example of his own decency and moderation, can 


ſhame the tools that are fond of oſtentation and pa- 


rade, and keep the wiſe in conntenance, who would 


rejoice to be encouraged in an honelt frugality.“ 


Telemachus, while he liſtened to this diſcourſe, 


perceived the deluſions of his mind vaniſh, like a man 


that wakes from a dream He was now conſcious 


to truth; and his heart was transformed to its 


image, as marble to the idea of the ſculptor, when 
he gives it the features, the attitude, and almoſt the 
toftneſs, of life. At firſt he made no reply ; - but, 


while he recolleted what he had heard. he atten- 


tively reviewed the alterations that had been made 


in the city. 


At length, turning to We 6s Yeu kv” faid 
he, © made 1domeneus one of the wiſeſt princes upon 


darth; I no longer know either him or bis people. 
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I am now convinced, that your atchievements here 
are much greater then ours in the field. The ſuc- 
cels of war is, in a great degree, the effect of perſonal 
proweſs and chance; and the commander mult al- 
ways (hare the glory of conqueſt with his men: but 
your work is properly and exclulively your own: y 
have alone oppoſed a whole nation, and its prince; 
and you have corrected the manners and principles 
of both. The ſucceſs of war is always fatal and 
| horrid : but all here is the work of celeſtial wiſdom ; 
all is gentle, pure, and lovely; all indicates an au- 
thority more than human. When man is deſirous 
of glory, why does he not ſeek it by works of bene- 
3 like theſe? O how falſe are their notions of 
glory, who hope to acquire it by ravaging the earth, 
and deſtroying mankind?” At this exclamation of | 
Telemachus, Mentor felt a ſecret joy that brighten- 
ed in his countenance; for it convinced him that his 
pupil had reduced the value of conquelt and triumph 
to their true ſtandard, at an age when it would have 
been but natural ro over-rate the glory he had ac- 
quired. 5 
lt is true,” e Mentor, after a pauſe; « all 
that Idomeneus has done here is right, and deſerves 
. commendation; but he may do ſtill better. He has 
now brought his paſſions under ſubjection, and he 
applies himſelf to the government of his people up- 
on juſt principles: but he has ſtill great faults, which 
ſeem to be the progeny of faults that are paſt. When 


we make an effort to leave familiar vices, they ſeem 


do follow us; bad habits, relaxation of mind, invete- 
rate errors, and ſtrong prejudices, long remain. Hap- 
py are thoſe who never deviated into error; for their 
rectitude, and theirs only, can be uniform and con- 
ſtant. The gods, O Telemachus! require more from 
vou chan from Idomeneus; becauſe you have been 
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made acquainted with truth from your earlieſt in- 
fancy, and have never been e to the ſeduction 
of unbounded prolperity, 


* [domeneus,” continued Mentor, * is by no means 


deficient either in penetration or know tedge, but he 
walles his abilities upon little things: he is too much 


buſted upon parts to comprehend the whole; and he 


arranges atoms inſtead of conceiving a lyltem. The 
Proof ot abilities in a king, as the ſupreme governor 
ot others, does not conſiſt in doing every thing him- 
ſelf: to attempt it is a poor ambition; and to ſuppoſe 


that others will believe it can be Shae: an idle hope, 


In government, the king ſhould not be the body, but 


: the foul; by his influence, and under his direction, 


the hands ſhould operate, and the feet ſhould walk: 


he ſhould conceive what is to be done, but he ſhould 
appoint others to do it; his abilities will appear in 
the conception of his deſigns, and the choice of his 


inſtruments. He ſhould never ſtoop to their function, 


nor ſuffer them to aſpire to his: neither mould he 


truſt them implicitly ; he ought to examine their pro- 


ccedings, and be equally able to detect a want of 
judgment or integrity. He governs well, who dil-. 


cerns the various characters and abilities of men, and 


_ employs them to adminiſter government, under him, 
in departments that are exactly ſuited to their talents, 


The perfection of ſupreme government conſiſts in the 
governing of thoſe that govern: he that preſides 


ſhou d try, reſtrain, and correct them; he ſhould en- 
cour ge, raiſe, change, and diſplace them; he ſhould 
keep them tor ever in his eye, and in his hand: but, 
to wake the minute particulars of their ſubordinate 


departments objects of perſonal application indicates 


meunneſs and ſulpicion, and fills the mind with petty | 
auxicties, that leave it neither time nor liberty for de- 


ſigus that are worthy of royal attention, To form 
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great deſigns all muſt be freedom and tranquillity; 
no intricacies of buſineſs muſt embarraſs or perplex, 
no ſubordinate objects muſt divide the attention. A 
mind that is exhauſted upon minute particulars re- 
ſembles the lees of wine, that have neither flavour nor 
ſtrength; and a king that buſies himſelf in doing the 
duty of his ſervants is always determined by preteat 


. appearances, and never extends his view to futurity; 


he is always abſorbed by the buſineſs of the day that 
is paſſing over him; and this, being his only object, 
acquires an undue importance, which, if compared 
with others, it would lote. The mind that adimts 
but one object at a time muſt naturally contract 
and it is impoſſible to judge well of any affair with- 

out conſidering many, comparing them with each 


other, and ranging them in a certain order, by which 


their relative importance will appear. He that neg- 
lects this rule in government reſembles a muſician, 
who ſhould content himſelf with the diſcovery of 
melodious tones, one by one, and never think of com- 
bining or harmonizing them into muſic, which would 
not only gratify the ear, but affect the heart. Or he 

may be compared to an architect, who thould fancy 
the powers of his art exhauſted, by heaping together 
large columns, and great quantities of Itone curi— 
ouſly carved, without conſidering the proportion of 
dis building, or the arrangement of his ornaments : 
| ſuch an artiſt, when he was building a ſaloon, would 
not reflect, that a ſuitable ſtair-caſe thould be added; 
and when he was buſy upon the body of the build- 
ing, he would forget the court-yard, and the portal: 
his work would be nothing more than a confuſed aſ- 


ſemblage of parts, not ſuited to each other, not con- 


curring to form a whole: ſuch a work would be io 
far from doing him honour, that it would be a per- 
_ F*tual monument of diſgrace ; it would thow that 
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his range of thought was not ſufficient to include all 
the parts of his deſign at once, that his mind was 
_ contracted, and his genius ſubordinate; for he that 
ſees only from part to part, is fit only to execute the 
deſigns of another. Be aſſured, my dear Telema- 
chus, that the government of a kingdom requires a 
certain harmony like muſic, and job * like 
architecture. 


lf you will give me leave to carry on the paral- 


lel between theſe arts and government, I can eafil1 


make you comprehend the inferiority of thoſe who 
adminiſter government by parts, and not as a whole. 
He that fings particular parts in a concert, however 
great his ſkill, or excellent his voice, is ill but a 
ſinger; he who regulates all the parts, and conducts 


the whole, is the maſter of muſic: fo, he that fa- 


\ ſhions the columns, and carries up the ſide of a build- 


ing is no more than a maſon; but he who has deſign- 
ed the whole, and whote mind ſees all the relations 
of part to part, is the architect. Thoſe, therefore, 


who are moſt buſy, who diſpatch the greateſt num- 


ber of affairs, can leait be taid to govern; they are 
interior workmen; the prefiding mind, the genius 
that governs the tare. is he, who doing nothing, 
| cauſes all to be done; who meditates and contrives ; 


who looks forward 10 the future, and back to che 1 
paſt; who ſces relative proportions, arranges all 1 


things in order, and provides for remote contingen- 


cies; who keeps himſelt in perpetual exerciſe to 
wreltle with fortune, as the ſwimmer ſtruggles with | 


a torrent; and whoſe mind is night and day upon 
the ſtretch, that, anticipating all events, W 
may be left to chance. 


Do you think, my dear Felemachas, that a 
great painter is inceſſantly toiling, that he may dif- 
| Patch 21s work with the * erpaditian! * 
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ſuch drudgery and conſtraint would quench all the 
fire of imagination; he would no longer work like 
a genius; for the genius works, as he is impelled by 
the powers of fancy, in ſudden, vigorous, but irre- 
gular ſallies. Does the genius grind his colours, or 
prepare his pencils? No; he leaves that to ochers, 


that are, as yet, but in the rudiments of his art: he 


reſerves himlelt for the labours of the mind; he trant- 
fers his ideas to the canvas, in ſome bold and giow- 
ing ſtrokes, which give dignity to his figures, and 
animate them, not only with life but patfion. His 
mind teems with the thoughts and ſentiments of the 
heroes he is to repreſent; he is carried back to the 
ages in which they lived, and is preſent to the circum- 
ſtances they were placed in. But, with this ervid 
enthuſiaſm, he poſſeſſes alto a judgment that reitrains 
and regulates it; ſo that his whole work, however 
bold and animated, is perfectly conſonant tv pro- 
priety and truth. And can it be imagined, that leſs 
elevation of genius, leſs effort of thought, is neceſſary 
to make a great king than a good painter! Let us, 
therefore, conclude, that the province of a king is to 
think, to form great deſigns, and to make choice of 
men properly qualified to carry them into execution.“ 
„think,“ | {aid Telemachus, * that | perfectly 
_ comprehend your meaning: but furely a king, who | 
leaves the diſpatch of public buſineſs to others, will 
be often impoſed upon.“ You impoſe upon your- 
ſelf,” replied Mentor: © a general knowledge of go- 
vernment will always ſecure him againſt impoſition. 
Thoſe who are not acquainted with radical prin- 
ciples, and have not ſagacity to diſcern the talents 
and characters of men, are always tecking their way, 
like men in the dark. if theſe, indeed, etcape impo- 
ſition, it is by chance; tor they have not a clear and 
perfect knowledge of what they teck, nor in what 
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direction they ſhould move to find it: their knowledge | 


is juſt ſufficient to excite ſuſpicion; and they are ra- 
ther ſuſpicious of integrity that oppoſes them with 


truth, than of fraud that ſeduces them by flattery, 
' Thoſe, on the contrary, who know the principle of 


government, and ean diſtinguiſh the characters of 
men, know what is to be expected from them, and 
_ how to obtain it: they know, at leaſt, whether the 
_ perſons they employ are, in general, proper inſtru- 

ments to execute their deſigns; and whether they 


conceive and adopt their views with ſutficient pre- 
ciſion and abilities to carry them into effect Beſides, 


as their attention is not divided by embarraſſing par- 


ticulars, they keep the great object ſteadily in view; 
and can always judge whether they deviate or ap- 
proach it. If they are ſometimes deceived, it is in 
accidental and trifling matters, that are not eſſential 
to the principal deſign. They are alſo ſuperior to 
little jealouſies, which are always marks of a narrow 
mind, and groveling diſpolition : they know that, 
in great affairs, they muſt in ſome particulars be 
_ deceived. becauſe they are obliged to make uſe of , | 
men. and men are often deceitfnl; and more is loſt, 
by the delay ind irreſolution which ariſes from want 


of confidence in thoſe who muſt be employed, than 
from petty tra"ds, by which that confidence is abuſed. 


He is comparz.ively happy who is diſappointed only 
in affairs of ſmall moment: the great work may go 
on with ſucceſs; and it is about this only that 
a great man ought to he ſolicitous. Fraud. indeed, 
ſhonld be ſeverely puniſhed when it is diſcovered; 
but he that would not be deceived in matters of im- 
portance, muſt, in trifles, be content to be deceived. 
An artificer in his workroom ſees every thing with 
his own eye, and does every thing with his own 
ut a king, who preſides over a great nation, 


hand; b 
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can neither ſee all nor do all: he ought, indeed, to 
do nothing himſelf but what another cannot do un- 
der him, and to ſee nothing that is not eſſential to 
ſome determination of great t importance. 

« You, Telemachus,” continued Mentor, © are a 


favourite of the gods, and it is their pleaſure to di- 


ſtinguith your reign by wiſdom, All that you fee 


here is done leſs for the glory of Idomeneus than tor 
your inſtruction; and if your virtues correſpond with 
the deſigns of fleaven, the wile inſtitutions that you 
_ admire in Salentum are but as ſhadows to the ſub- 


ſtance, in compariſon of what you will one day do 
in Ithaca. But Idomeneus has now prepared a ſhip 


for our departure; and it is time that we ſhouid think 


ol quitting the coaſts of Heſperia.” _ 


At the mention of their departure, Nach; 


opened his heart to his friend, with reſpect to an at- 


W 


tachment, which made it impoſſible for him to leave 


Salentum without regret. The ſecret, however, coſt 


him ſome pain. You will blame me, perhaps,” faid 


he, for yielding too eaſily to impreſſions of love 


in the countries through which I paſs; but my heart 


'. would always reproach me if 1 thould hide from 


you the patlion that I have conceived tor Antiope, 
the daughter of [domeneus. This, my dear Mentor, 
is not a blind impulſe, like that which you taught 


| me to ſurmount in the Ifland of Calypſo. I know 


that the wound which my heart received from Eu- 


charis was deep; neither time nor abſence can efface 
ber image from my heart; and 1 cannot, even now, 
; pronounce her name without emotion. After ſuch 


experience of my weakneſs, I muſk be diffident of 


myſelf: yet, what I feel fog-Antiope is wholly diffe- 
rent from what I felt for Eucharis : it is not the tu- 

multuous deſire of paſſion; it is the calm compla- 
cency of reaſon, a tender approbation and eſteem: 


| Ver, II. 5 „ 
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1 deſire her, as the ſiſter of my fon], my friend and 


companion for life ; and. if the gods ſhall ever reſtorc 


my father to me, and | am permitted to chuſe, my 
fate and the fate of Antiope thall be one. The 


charms that have attached me to Antiope are the 


glowing modeſty of her countenance ; her filent dif- 
fidence, and ſweet reſcrve; her contt: int attention to 


tapeſtry, embroidery, or ſome other nſeful and ele- 


_ gant employment; her diligence i in the management 
_ off her father's NT Gnee the death of her mo- 


ther; her contempt of exceſſive finery in her dreſs; 


and ber total forgetfulneſs. or rather ignorance, ocher 


beauty. When, at the command of Idomencus, ſhe 
leads the dance with the beauties of Crete, to the 


foft found of the flute, the might be well taken for 
Venus, the queen of Smiles, with the Graces in her 

train: when he takes her with him to the chace, the _ 

_ diſcovers ſuch {kill in the bow, and ſuch dignity of 

deportment, as diſtinguith Diana, when ſhe is ſur- 

rounded by her nymphs : of this ſuperiority ſhe alone 


is ignorant, while every eye remarks it with admira- 


tion. When ſhe enters a temple with ſacred offer- 
ings to the gods, ſhe might herſelf be taken for the 
_ divinity of the place: with what devotion and awe 
ſhe preſents her gifts. and propitiates the gods, when 

ſome crime is to be expiated or ſome fatal omen a- 
verted ! and when the appears with a golden needle: 


in her hand, ſurronnded by the virgins ; of her train, 


we are tempted to believe that Minerva has deſcend- 
ed in « human form to the earth, and is teaching 

the polite arts to mankind. She encourages others 
to diligence by her example; ſhe ſweetens labour, 
and ſuſpends wearineſs, by the melody of her voice, 
When the fings the mytterions hillory of the gods; 
and ſhe excels the molt exquilite painters in the ele- 
| gance of her Oy; How happy the man 
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| | whom Hymen (hall unite with her by a gentle band! 


What can he ſuffer, but her lots! hat can he tear, 
but to ſurvive her! 

„But I take the gods to witneſs, my dear Meator, 
that lam ready to depart. | {hall love Antiope for 
ever; but the ſhall not delay my return to ithaca a 
moment. If andther ſhould poſſeſs her, I ſhall be 

_ wretched; yet I will leave her. Although | know 
that I may loſe her by abſence, I will not mention my 
love either to her or to her father; tor | onghrt to 
conceal it in my boſom from ail but you, till Ulyfles, 
again ſeated upon his throne, thall permit me to re- 
_ veal it. Judge then, my dear Mentor, how much 
my attachment to Antiope differs from that paſſion 
for Eucharis, by which, you remember, both my vir 
tue and reaſon to have been overborne.” 

« Jan ſenſible of this difference,” ſaid 3 
" 1 is all geutleneſs, prudence, and ſimplicity; 
der hands do not deſpiſe labour; ſhe looks forward 
with a provident forecaſt; the provides for contin- 
gencies; ſhe diſpatches preſſing buſineſs with ſilent 

erpedition; the is always buſy, but never confuſed, 
for every thing is referred to its proper time and 
place. The elegant regularity of her father's houſe- 
hold is her glory; à nobler diſtinction than youth 

and beauty Though the whole 1 is ſubmitted to her 
management, and it is her province to reprove, to 
deny, to ſpare, which make almoſt every other wo- 
man hated, yet ſhe is beloved by the whole houſe; 
for the diſcovers neither paſſion, nor obſtinacy, nor 

levity, nor caprice, which are fo often blemithes in 
the ſex; a glance of her eye is a ſufficient com- 
mand, and every one obeys trom an unwillingneſs to 


PET diſpleaſe her. She gives particular directions with _ 
exaQtnels and preciſion; and commands nothing that 


cannot be executed: there is kindneſs even in her 
„ is E qe 2 85 
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reproof; and ſhe encourages to amendment while 
the blames for miſconduct. She is the ſolace of her 
father's fatigue and care; and to her his mind re- 
treats for reſt, as a traveller, fainting with heat in 
the ſummer's ſun, retreats to the thade of a grove, 
and repoſes in luxurious. eaſe upon the downy turf, 


Antiope is indeed a treaſure that would repay the 


molt diſtant and laborious ſearch. Her mind, no 


more than her body, is diſhonoured by trifling or- 


naments: her imagination is lively, but not uncon- 
trouled; ſhe ſpeaks only when it is improper to re- 
frain; and in her ſpeech there is an artleſs grace, a 
oft but irreſiſtible perſuaſion; all liſten in ſilence, 
and ſhe bluſhes with contufion : the deference and 
attention with which ſhe is heard make it difficult 
for her modeſty not to ſuppreſs what ſhe intended 
to ſay. We have, indeed, heard her ſpeak but ſel-_ 
dom; yet you once heard her upon an occaſion 
which I am ſure you cannot forget. She was one 
day ſent for by her father, when he was about to pu- 
niſh one of his flaves with exemplary ſeverity : ſhe. 
appeared, with her head modeſtly reclined, and her 
face covered with a long veil : the ſpoke; but ſaid 
no more than was jult neceffary to appeaſe his an- 
ger. At firſt ſhe ſeemed to take part in his reſent- | 
ment; ſhe then ſoftened it by inſenſible degrees: at 
laſt ſhe inſinuated an apology for the offender ; and, 
without wounding the king, by the mortifying ſenſe 
of exceſſive anger, ſhe kindled in his boſom ſenti- 
ments of juſtice and compaſſion : the tumult of his 
mind ſubſided under an eaſy but irrefiſtible influence, 
as the yielding waves inſenfibly loſe their undulation, 
when hoary Nereus is ſoothed into peace by the 
gentle blandiſhments of his daughter Thetis. Thus 
will the heart of a huſband, one day, correſpond 
with the influence of Antiope, though ſhe aflumes 


3 
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no authority, nor takes advantage of her charms; ' 
as the lute now anſwers to her touch, when the a- 
wakes it to the tendereſt (trains. Antiope is, indeed, 
worthy of your affection, and the is intended for you 


by the gods; but though your love for her is juſti- 
fied by reaſon, you mult wait till the is given you by 


8 Ulyſfes. I commend you for having concealed your 
| ſentiments; and I may now tell you, that if you 
had made any propoſitions to Antiope, they would 


have been rejected, and you would have forfeited 


her eſteem: the will enter into no engagement, but 
leaves herſelf wholly to the diſpoſal of her father. 
He that hopes to be her huſband muſt reverence the 
gods, and fulfil every duty to men. I have obſer- 
ved, and has it not been obſerved by you, that ſne 
is leſs ſeen, and that her eyes are more frequently 
fired upon the ground, than before your expedition? 
She is not a ſtranger to any of your atchievements 
in the war; ſhe is acquainted with your birth and 
| your adventures; and ſhe knows the endowments 
 whichyouhave received from the gods: this knowledge 
has increaſed her reſerve. Let us then depart for 
Ithaca: my taſk will be accompliſhed when I have 
aſſiſted you to find your father, and put you in a 
condition to obtain ſuch a wife as might have in- 
_ creaſed the felicity of the golden age. If Antiope, 
a royal virgin, the daughter of [domeneus king of 
| Salentum, was a keeper of ſheep upon the bleak ſum- 
mit of Mount Algidus, the poſſeſſion of e 
would — be m__—_ and honour. « 
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BOOK TWENTY-THIRD. 


CCT 


JD 0 N £ * E US, fearing the departure of his gueſts, propnſes 
ſeveral embarraſſing affairs to Mentor, and aſſures him, that with« 
out his aſſiſtance they cannot be adjuſted, Mentor lays down gene- 
ral principles for his conduft, but continues ſteady to his fur pi ſe of 
de parting with Telemachus for Ithaca, Idomeneus tries another 


expedient to detain them : he encourages the paſſion of Telemachus 


er Antiope, and engages him and Mentor in 6 hunting party with 
bis daughter: ſhe-is in the utmoſt danger from a wild boar, but is 


delivered by Telemachus : he feels great reluftance to leave her, 


and has not fortitude to bid Idomeneus farewell. Being encourag:d 
ty Mentor, he ſurmounts his d:fficulties, and embarks for bis country: 


. al a. ads. as. as 
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TDOMENEUS, who dreaded the departure of 

- Telemachns and Mentor, formed many pretences 
to delay them. He told Mentor, that he could nor, 
without his atÞitance, determi: - a diſpute which had 


. ariſen between Diophanes a prieſt of jupiter Confer- 


vator and Heliodorus a prielt of Apollo, concerning 
the omens that were to be drawn from the flight of 
birds, and the entrails of victims. - And why,” Lid 
Mentor, « thould you concern yourſelt about facred 
things? Leave queltions of religion to be decided by 
the Etrurians, who have preſerved the molt ancient 
oracles by tradition, and who are by inſpiration in- 
terpreters of the gods to men. Employ your autho- 
ity only to ſuppreſs theſe diſputes i in the beginning, 
act with perfect neutrality while they continue, and 
content yourſelf wich ſupporting the decifion when 
it ſhall be made Remember, that kings ought to 
ſubmit to religion, and not make it: religion is from 
the gods and above regal authority. It kings con- 
cern themſelves with religion, they do not protect it 
as a divine inſtitution, but degrade it to a mere initru- 
ment of ſtate policy. Ihe power of kings is ſo great, 
and that of others fo little, th at religion wou! 14 be in 
danger of hec ming juſt what the overeign wo! oy 
with. to make it, if he thould undertake 0 determ ia 
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any qoeltion owl its doctrines or duties. Leave, 
then, the deciſions of thete quettions implicitly to the 
triends of the gods; and exert your authority only 
egainlt thole who will not conform to their deter- 
N when it is made.“ 


[domencus then complained of the perplexity he 
ſuffered from the great number of cauſes between 


private perſons, v Rich he was preſſed, with great im- 


hy portunity, to decide. © Decide,” ſaid Mentor, „all 
new queltions of right, by which ſome general ma- 


xim of juritprudence will be eſtabliſhed, or ſome pre- 
cedent given for the explanation ot laws already in 
force: but do not take upon you to determine all 


queſtions of private property; they would overwhelm 
and embarrais you by their variety and number; 


| Juſtice would neceſſarily be delayed for your ſingle 


deciſion; and ail tnbordinate magiſtrates would be- 
come N Lou would be overwhelmed and con- 


founded; the regulation of petty affairs would leave 


you aches time nor thought for buſineſs of import 
ance; and, after all, petty affairs would not be re- 


culated. Avoid, therefore, a ſtate of ſuch diſad- 
vantage and perplexity ; refer private diſputes to ſub- 


ordinate judges, and do nothing yourſelf but what 
others cannot do tor you: you then, and then only, 


- fulfil the duties of a king.” “ But,” ſaid Idome- 
neus, „there are many perſons of high birth about 
me, who have followed my fortunes, and lolt great 


_ poſſe lions in my ſervice; thete perſons ſeck ſome kind 
ot recompenſe tor their loſſes, by obtaining certain 


yovng women of great wealth in marriage; they urge 
me, with ince! ant importunity, to interpoſe in their 
- behalf, and a ſingle word from me would entur? 
them ſucceſs.” Oe 


It is true,” ſaid Mentor, “ a ſingle word from 
you would be ſufficient; but that lingle 0 ord would 
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coſt you too dear. Would you deprive ſathers and 


mothers of the liberty and contolation of chuling 
their ſons-in-law, and, conſequently, their heirs? 


This, ſurely, would reduce them to the ſevereit and 
molt abject ſlavery, and make vou antwerable for all 
the domeſtic evils of your people. Narri. age, at the 
beſt, is not the couch of unmingled delight; and why 


ſhould you ſcatter new thorns. among the down ? If 
you have faithful ſervants to reward, diſtribute among 


them ſome unappropriated lands; and give them, N 


beſides, rank and honours ſuited to their merits and 
condition: if more ſtill is yecellary, add to thele 
pecuniary gratifications from your treaſury; and 
make good the deficiency by retrenching your ex- 


penſe: but never think of paying your own debts. 
with the property of others; much leſs with pro- 
perty transferred in violation of the moſt ſacred 
rights, by giving 4 daughter! in marriage without the 


conſent of her parents.“ 


This difficulty being removed, 1 imme 
© The Siharites,” faid 
he, « complain, that certain Aaries, which we have 


diately propoſed another. 


given as uncultivated lands among the ſtrangers 


whom we have drawn to Salentum, belong to them. 


Mult I admic this claim? and thall I not encourage 


other nations to make demands von our cerritory 


if [ do?” 


“ 'The Sibarites,” Git Mentor 60 1 not be 


implicitly believed in their own caſe; nor is it juſt 
to believe you implicitly in your's ” * Upon whole 
teſtimony will you then depend?” ſaid Idomeneus, 


U pon that of neither of the parties,” replied Men- 
tor: „ ſome neighbouring nation, that cannot be 
ſuſpected ot partiality to either, mult determine be- 
_ tween you. The Sipontines are fuch a nation; ; they. 


| bave no intereſt that 1 18 incompatible with your * 


„„ 
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« But am I obliged,” ſaid Idomeneus, „to ſub- 
mit to an umpire? Am I not a ſovereign prince? 
andi is a ſovereign prince to leave the extent of his 


dominions to the deciſion of foreigners ?” 

If you relolve to keep the lands in queſtion,” 
anſwered Mentor, „you mult ſuppoſe that your claim 
to them is good: if the Sibarites inſiſt upon a reſto. 


ration, they muſt, on their part, ſuppoſe their right 


to be inconteſtible. Your opinions being thus op- 
_ polite, the difference mult either be accommodated 
by an umpire mutually choſen, or decided by force 
cot arms: there is no medium. If you thould enter a 


country, inhabited by people who had neither judge 
nor magiſtrate, and among whom every family af- 
ſumed a right of determining differences with a 
neighbouring family by violence, would you not 
deplore their misfortune, and think, with horror, of 
the dreadful confuſion which mult ariſe from every _ 


man's being armed agaialt his fellow ? Can you then 


believe that the gods would look with lefs horror 
upon the earth, of which all the inhabitants may be 
conſidered as one people, if every nation, which is 
but a more numerous family, ſhould aſſume the right 


of determining by violence all differences with a 
neighbouring nation? An individual, who poſſeſſes 
| his field as an inkeritance from his anceſtors, depends 
_ wholly upon the authority of the laws, and the judg- 
ment of the magiſtrate, for the ſecurity of his pro- 


perty; and would be ſeverely puniſhed, as guilty of 


{edition, if he ſhould endeavour to ſecure by force 


what was given him by right: do you, then, believe 
that kings are at liberty to ſupport their pretenſions 
by violence, without having firſt tried what could de 


done by expedients more conſonant to reaſon and 


kumaaity ? Is not juſtice yet more ſacred and invio- | 
!uble as an attribute of kings, when it has whole na- 
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tions for its object, than as a private virtue in an in- 


dividual, when it relates only to a ploughed field! Is 
he a villain and a robber who ſeizes only a few acres; 
and is he jult, is he a hero, who wreſts whole pro- 
vinces from their poſſeſſor? If men are ſubject to pre- 
jucdice, partiality, and error, with reſpect to the tri- 
fling concerns of private property, is it probable that 


they ſhould be leis influenced by ſuch motives in af- 


fairs of ſtate? Should we rely upon our own judg- 


ment, where it is molt likely to be biaſſed by pat- 


ſion; and ſhould not error be molt dreaded, where 
its conſequences will be molt fatal? The miſtake of 


a prince with reſpect to his own pretenſions, is the 
cauſe of ravage, famine, and maſſacres; of irrepa- 


_ Table lols to the preſent generation, and of luch de- 


pravation of manners, as may extend calamity to the 
end of time. A king knows, that he is always ſur- 


rounded by flatterers; ſhould he not, therefore, ſup— 
poſe that, upon ſuch occaſions, he will be flatrered ? 
It he leaves his differences to arbitration, he thows 


| himſelf candid, equitable, and diſpaſſionate; he ſtates 


the reaſons upon which his claim is founded; the 


__ umpire is an amicable mediator, not a rigorous judge; 
and though his determinations do not compel im- 


plicit obedience, yet the greateſt deference thould be 
Paid to them: he does not pronounce ſentence like 


a judge, from whole authority there is no appcal, 


but he propoſes expedients ; and, by his advice, the 
parties make mutual conceſſions lor the preſervation 


of peace. If war is at lalt inevitable, notwithitand-. 


ing the king's utmoſt endeavours to avoid it, he will, 
at lealt, have ſecured the teſtimony of a good con- 
| ſcience, the eſteem of his neighbours, and the pro- 
tection of the gods.” Idomeneus felt the torce of 
this reaſoning, and conſented that the SIpontincs 
'hould mediate beta een Nin and the Sibarites. 


— . Gone. gb 7 * 
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The king finding theſe expedients to prevent the 


5 departure of the two ſtrangers inefflectual, endea- 


voured to detain them by a {tronger te. He had 
oblcrved the attachinent of Telemachus to Antiope, 


and he hoped that, by ſtrengthening this, he might 
accomplith his purpole, When he gave an enter- 


tainment, theretore, he frequently commanded his 


danghter to fing : the obeyed from a ſenic of duty, 


but it was with ſuch regret and contuſion as made 


it eaſy to perceive how much the ſuffered by her obe- 
dience. Idomeneus went ſo far as to intimate his 


delire, that the ſubje& of her ſong might be the vic- 
tory which had been obtained over the Daunians and 
Adraſtus; but the could not be prevailed upon to 
ſing the praites of Telemachus ; ſhe declined it with 
modleſt reſpect, and her father thought fit to acquieſce. 
There was ſomething in her voice inexprellibly ten- 
der and ſweet ; Telem: achus felt all its power, and 
his emotion was too great to be concealed. dome 


neus remarked it wich pleaſure; but Felemachus ap- 


paeared not to perceive his deſign: he could not 
quench the ſenfivility of pallion, but reaſon preclu- 
dad its effects He was no longer that Telemachus, 


whom Love, the tyrant of the mind, had once held 


captive in the Iſland of Calyplo; while Antiope ſung 
* was ſilent, and: as ſoon as the long was over he 


turned the converſation to ſowe other ſubject. 
The king being gain diſappointed, reſolved to 


give his daughter the plealure of a great hunting 


match. She declined the {port, aud entreated with 

tears to be left behind; but the commands of Idome- 
neus were peremptor Y, and the was obliged to obey. 
She was mounted upona fiery Reed, which, like thoſe 
that Caſtor had trained to war, diſdained the ground, 


and was impatient of the rein; yet the governed him 
with ſuch eaſy negligence, that he ſeem ed to move 


r - 
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by the ſecret impulſe of her will. A train of virgins 
followed her, with that ardour which is the dilunce 
tion and felicity of youth; and the might have been 
taken tor Diana with her uymphs. Lhe king tollow- 
ed her inceſſantly with his eye; and while he g. azed 

upon his child, forgot the pait misfortunes of his 


lite: the fixed allo the attention of Velemachus, who 

was more touched with her modeſty than with the 
races of her perſon, or her dexterity in the held. 

The dogs gave chace to a wild bour of an encr- 


'  mous ſize. He was more furious than that ot C. aty- 


don ; the britties of his b: ick were as rigid as iron, 


and as lh. arp and long as a dart; his eyes ſcemed to 
"ſparkle with fire, and to be fufuled with blood; his 


breath was heard at a remote diſtance, like the ho: arſe 


murmurs of rebellious winds, when Folus recalls 
them to his cave that the tempett may ceale ; his 


long twfks Were crooked like a tickle, nor coul. the 


trees of the tore tand betore them, He gored all 
the dogs that had courage to approach him, «nd the 
boldeſt hunters that purſued him were afraid he 
ſhould be overtaken; yet Antiope, whoin the ccurte 
was {wiiter than the wind, came up and attacked 
him; ſhe threw a Javelin at him, which wounded him 


in the ihoulder; che blood gulhed out in à torren! 
and he turned upon his auverlary with new fury; 


The horſe of Antiope, however bold and 1 pirited, 
ſhuddered and drew back: the monſter then ruthed 


againſt him, and the thock was like that of tlie pon- 


derous engines that overtura the bulwarks of the 


ſtrongeſt city; the horle could not ſuilain it, and fell. 


Antiope was now upon the ground, in a filuaition 
Wat leit her 10-power to avoid tie tuſks of the tu- 
rious animal whom ſhe bad provoked ; but Telema- 
| chus, who e attention had been engre led. by. her 
Anger, was ad dihinbunted, and, with a ra; idity 


s 
— — 
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ſcarce leſs than that of lightning, threw himſelf 


between her and the boar that was foaming to re- 


venge his wound: the prince inſtantly plunged a 


hunting ſpear in his body, and the horrid moniter 
fell, agonized with fury, to the ground. 


Telemachus cut off the head, which aſtoniſhed the 


| hunters, and was (till terrible when nearly viewed: 


he preſented it immediately to Antiope, who bluſhed, 
and conlulted the eyes of [domeneus to know what 
ſhe ſhould do. Idomeneus, who had been terrified 
at her danger. and was now tranſported with joy at 
her deliverance, made a fign that the ſhould accept 


the preſent : ſhe took it, therefore, with an ele- 


gant acknowledgment. « receive from. you with | 


gratitude.“ ſaid the, © a more valuable gift; I am 


indebted to you for my life.” The moment the had 
ſpoken, ſhe feared the had faid roo much, and fixed 
her eyes upon the ground. Telemachus, who per- 
_ ceived her confuſion, could only reply, How happy 
is the ſon of Ulyſſes to have preſerved a lite to pre- 
cious! how much more happy if he could unite it 
with his own!” Antiope made no anſwer, but mixed 
_ haſtily with her young companions, and N : 
TS remounted her horte. 5 
lcdomeneus would immediately have promiſed his | 
daughter to Telemachus. but he hoped that, in a tate 
of uncertainty, his paſſion would (till increaſe, and 
that the hope of eviuring his marriage would pre- 
vent his departure from Salentum. Such were the 


principles upon which [domeneus reaſoned; but the 
gods deride and diſappoint the wiſdom of men: the 
very project that was formed to detain | elemachus 


| haſtened his departure. That tumult of love, and 
hope, and fear, which he now felt in his brealt, made | 
him juſtly diſtruſt his reſolution : Mentor laboured 
with double diligence to revive his defire of return 


: 
: 
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ing to Ithaca; and the veſlcl being now ready, he 


_ allo preſſed Idowencus to ditmits them. Thus the 
lite of 'Velemachus being every moment regulated by 
the wildom of Mentor, "oi a view. to the contum- 
mation of his glory, he was ſuffered to remain no 
longer at any place than was neceffary to exerciſe 
| his virtues, and add experience to knowledge. 


Mentor, as ſoon as Velemachus arrived, had given 
orders that a veſfel thould be got ready. [domeneus 


had ſeen the preparations with inexpreſſible regrete; 
and when he perceived that the gueſts, from whom 
he had derived advantages fo numerous and import- 
ant, could be detained no longer, he gave hunlelf 
ußp to melancholy and deſpair: he ſhut himſelf up 
in the innermoſt receſſes of his palace, and endea- 
voured to ſooth his anguiſh, by venting it in ſighs 
and tears; he forgot that nature was to be ſuſtained 
with food, and no interval of tranquillity was be- 
ſtowed by fleep; his health gradually declined, and 
| the ſecret anxiety of his heart conſumed him: he 
withered like a ſtately tree, which covers the earth 
with its ſhadow, but is gnawed by a worm at the 
root: the winds in their fury may have attacked it 
in vain, the earth may have nouriſhed it with de- 
light, and it may have been ſpared in reverence by 
the axe; but if the latent miſchief is not diſcovered 
it will fade; its leaves, which are its honours, will 
be ſcattered i in the duſt, and the trunk and branches 
only, rifted and ſapleſs, will remain. Such in ap- 
pearance was Enn, the victim of inconſolable 


griet. 


trom this ſtate of e embarrailment and ful Penſe by Men 
Vor. II. e „ 


Toelemachus was tenderly affected at his diſtreſs, 

but did not dare to tpeak to him: he dreaded the 
day of departure, and was always buſied in finding 
Pretences for delay; but he was at length e - 
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tor. 1 am glad,” faid he, cc to te this alteration | 
in Four temper : you were 'by nature obdurate and 
Naughty, ſenſible only to your own convenience and 
Intereſts ; but you are now ſoftened into humanity, 
and your own misfortunes have taught you to com- 
_ Palſionate the ſufferings of others. Without this 
1ympathy there can be neither goodneſs nor virtue, 
nor ability to govern ; but it muſt not be carried to 
exceſs, nor ſuffered to degenerate into feminine ſoft- 


nieſs. I would myſelf ſolicit Idomeneus to diſmiſs 


you, and {pare you the embarraſſment of ſo painful 
a converſation; but I am unwilling that a fallet ſhame, 


and unmanly timidity, ſhould predominate in your 


| breaſt, You muſt learn to blend fortitude and con- 
rage with the tenderneſs and ſenſibility of friendſhip: 
vou ſhould preſerve an habitual fear of giving un- 
neceſſary pain; when you are compelled to grieve 
any man, you ſhould participate his ſorrow, and 
make the blow fall lightly, which you cannot avert.” 
hat an inevitable ſtroke may be thus lightened,” 
ſaid Telemachus, * is the reaſon why I with that 
1domeneus ſhould be acquainted with our 3 ; 
ture rather by you than by myſelf. 
My dear Telemachus,” ſaid Mentor, © you miſ- 
take your motive. You are like all other children 
of royalty, whoſe paſſions have been flattered, and 
_ whoſe withes prevented, in their earlieſt youth; they 


expect chat every thing ſhould be managed fo as to 


coincide with their defires, and that the laws of Na- 
ture ſhould be ſubſervient to their will; yet they 
have not reſolution to oppoſe any man to his face. 
| They avoid an oppoſition, not in tenderneſs to others, 
nor trom a principle of benevolence that fears to 
give pain, but from a regard to their own conveni- 
ence and gratification : they cannot bear to be ſur- 
5 rounded wich mournful or diſcantented countenan 
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ces, and are touched with the miſeries of men, only 
as objects diſagreeable to their eye; they will not 
hear of misfortune, becauſe it is a diſguſtful ſubject; 
and leſt their fancy ſhould be offended, they mult be 
told that all is proſperity and happinels ; they are 
_ ſurrounded with delights, and will neither ſee nor 
hear any thing that may interrupt their joy. If 
miſconduct is to be reproved, or error detected, im- 
portunity repreſſed, falſe claims oppoſed, or factious 
_ turbulence controuled, they will always depute an- 
other tor the purpoſe, rather than declare their own. 
will with that gentle firmneſs, which enforces obe- 
dience, without kindling reſentnent. They will 
tamely ſuffer the moſt unreaſonable favours to be 
extorted, and the molt important affairs to miſcarry, 
rather than determine for themſelves againſt the 
opinion of thoſe who are continually about them. 
This weaknets is eaſily diſcovered, and every one» 
_ improves it to his advantage; every requeſt becomes 
in effect a demand; it is urged with the molt perti- 
nacious and troubleſome importunity, and is granted 
that importunity may be troubleſome no more, The 
arſt attempt upon the prince is by Battery ; by this 
deſigning paraſites recommend themſelves to favour; 


but they are no ſooner truſted to ſerve than they 


aſpire to govern : they rule their lord by the very 
power they have derived from him; their bridle is in 
his mouth, and their yoke upon his ſhoulders; he 
groans under it, and ſometimes he makes an effort 
to throw it off: this effort is ſoon remitted, and he 
bears the yoke to his grave; he dreads the appear- 
ance of being governed, yet tamely ſuffers the rea- 
lity. To be governed is indeed neceſſary to fuck 
_ princes, for they reſemble the ſeeble branches of a 
vine, which, not being able to ſupport themſelves, 
always creep round the trunk of ſome neighbouring 
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tree, I muſt not ſuffer you, O Telemachus, to fall 
into this ſtate of imbecility, which cannot fail to 
render you wholly unfit tor command. Though 
you dare not ſpeak to Idomeneus, left you ſhould 
wound your ſenſibility, you will yet have no ſenſe of 
his affliction when the gates of Salentum are behind 
you; you are even now lels melted by his grief than 
embarraſſed by his preſence. Go then, and ſpeak to 
him tor yourtelf; learn upon this occaſion to unite 
the tender and the firm; let him ſee that you leave 
him with regret, but that you are determined to 
leave him.“ „ VWV5; 
Telemachus did not dare to oppoſe Mentor, nor 
yet to ſeek [domeneus; he was aſhamed of his timi- 
dity, and yet vnable to ſurmount it; he heſitated, he 
Vent forward a tew ſteps, and then returned to Men- 
tor with ſome new pretence for delay. He was 
about to ipeak; but the very look of Mentor depri- 
ved him of the power, and ſilently confuted all that 
he would have ſaid, Is this, then,” ſaid Mentor, 
with a {mile of diſdain, © the conqueror of the Dau- 
nians, the deliverer of Heſperia? is this the ſon of 
the wile Ulyſſes, who is to tucceed him as the oracle 
of Greece? and does he not dare to tell Idomeneus, 
that he can no longer delay his return to his country, 
Where he hopes once more to embrace his father? 
O wretched Ithaca! how great will be thy misfor- 
tune, if thou art one day to be governed by a prince, 


who is himſelf a flave to an unworthy ſhame; and _ 


who, to gratity his weaknels in the lighteſt trifle, will 
_ ſacrifice the moſt important intereſt! Remark, now, 
the difference between the ſedate fortitude of the 
clolet and the tumultuous courage of the field; you 
feared not the arms of Adraſtus, yet are intimidated 
by the grief of Idomeneus: this inequality often 
brings dithonour upon thoſe princes who have been 
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diſtinguiſhed by the nobleſt atchievements; after they 


have appeared heroes in battle, they have been found 
leſs than men in common occurrences, in which 


others have been conſiſtent and ſteady.” 


Telemachus, feeling the force of theſe truths, mt 
ſtung with the reproach they contained, turned . 


abruptly away, and debated no longer even with 
himſelf. But when he approached the pace where 
Idomeneus was fitting pale and languithing, his eyes 
fixed upon the ground, and his heart overwhelmed 


with ſorrow, they became, in a moment, afraid ot 


each other : they did not dare to interchange a look, 


and their thoughts were mutually known without 
language; each dreaded that the other ſhould break 
ſilence; and in this painful ſuſpenſe both burſt into 
tears. At length Idomeneus, preſled by exceſs of 

_ anguiſh, cried out, Why thould we ſeek virtue, ſince 


thoſe who find her are thus wretched! I am made ſen- 


ſible of my weakneſs, and then abandoned to its ef- 
fects. Be it ſo; and let the paſt calamities of my life 
return. | will hear no more of good government; I 


know not the art, and am weary of the labour. But 
as for you, Telemachus, whither would you go? To 


ſeek your father is vain, for among the living he is 
not to be found: Ithaca is in poſſeſſion of your ene- 


mies, who will deſtroy you if you return, and one 


of whom is now certainly the huſband of your mo- 


ther. Be content, therefore, to continue at Salentum; 
my daughter ſhall be your wife, and my kingdom 


your inheritance. Your power here, even while 1 


live, ſhall be abſolute, and my confidence in you 
without limits. If theſe advantages are unworthy 


of your acceptance, at leaſt leave me Mentor; Men- 
tor is my laſt reſource. Speak; anſwer me; let not 


your heart be ſteeled againſt me, nor deny four pity 
to "he molt unfortunate of men! Alas, Fo. are MY 
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ſilent ; the gods are ſtill enexorable : I ſee] more ſen- 
ſibly their reſentment at Salentum than at Crete; 
and the loſs of Telemachus wounds me deeper than 
the death of my fon!” | | | 
Telemachus replied, in a timid and a faltering 
tone, © My departure from Salentum is not choice 
but fate. I am commanded to Ithaca by the gods; 
their wiſdom is communicated to Mentor, and Men- 
tor has urged my departure in their name. What 
then can 1 do? Should I renounce my father, my 
mother, and my country, that ſhould be yet dearer 
than both? As I am born to royalty, a life of eaſe 
and pleaſure muſt not be my portion, nor mult in- 
_ clination be my guide. With your kingdom I ſhould 
_ Poſſeſs more wealth and power than my father's can 
beſtow; but I ought to prefer what the gods have 
| decreed me, to what your bounty has offered in its 
ſtead. If Antiope was my wife, I ſhould think my- 
lelf too happy to deſire your kingdom; but that 1 
may deſerve Antiope, I muſt go whither I am called 


by duty, and ſhe muſt be demanded for me by my fa- 
ther. Did you promiſe to ſend me back to Ithaca? and 


was it not under this promiſe that I marched againſt _ 


Es your enemy Adraſtus with the army of the allies? 


and is it not now time that I ſhould attend to my 
_ own intereſt, and endeavour to redreſs the misfor- 
tunes of my family? The gods, who have given me 
to Mentor, have alſo given Mentor to the ſon of U- 


luvyſſes, that, guided by his wiſdom, he might fulfil 


their purpoſe : would you, therefore, have me loſe 
Mentor, when all, but Mentor, is loſt already? 1 
have now no certain portion, retreat, or parent, or 

country. One man, diſtinguiſhed for virtue and for 


weiſdom, is all that remains; and this indeed is the molt 


valuable donation of Jove: judge, then, if I can re- 
nounce the bounty, and conſent to be totally deſtitueg 
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and forlorn. I would ceaſe to be, rather than be 
thus: life itſelf is of leſs value than a friend; take 
my life, therefore, but leave me Mentor! | 
While Telemachus was thus ſpeaking his voice be- 

came ſtronger, and his timidity vaniſhed. Idomeneus 

could not acquieſce, though he knew not what to 
reply; and being unable to ſpeak, he endeavoured to 
excite pity by looks and geſtures of diſtreſs, | 
At this moment he perceived Mentor, who addreſſ- 
ed him in a ſolemn tone, but without ſeverity. © Do 
not give way,” ſaid he, „to unreaſonable ſorrow, 
We leave you, but we leave you to that wiſdom 
which prefides in the counſels of the gods. Re- 
member, with gratitude, that we were ſent, by the 
direction of that witdom, to correct your errors, and 
preſerve your ſtate, We have reſtored Philocles, 
and he will ſerve you with fidelity : reverence for the 
gods, delight in virtue, love for the pepole, and com- 
päaſſion for the wretched, will be always predominant 
in his boſom. Liſten to his advice, and employ him 
without jealouſy or diſtruſt. The molt important 
ſervice he can render you is to tell you your faults 
without diſguiſe or palliation; require this ſervice of 
Him, therefore, in the firſt place. A good king is 
diſtinguiſued by the nobleſt tortitude ; he fears not 
the monitor in the friend, nor ſhrinks from the fight _ 
of his own failings : if you are endowed with this tor- 
titude, you have nothing to fear from our abſence; 
the felicity of your life is ſecure: but if flattery, 
Which ſteals its winding way like a ſerpent, thould 
once more get acceſs to your heart, and render you 
ſuſpicious of diſintereſted counſel, you are undone. 

Pine no longer in voluntary ſubjection to ſorrow; 

but follow virtue with the utmoſt effort of your 
mind. I have inſtructed Philocles to lighten your 
cares, and deſerve your confidence, and L will be an- 
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fweradle for his 1 integrity. The 8 have given him 
to you, as they have given me to Telemachus : the 
deſtiny which they have allotted us we thould fulfil 
| boldly; for to regret it is vain, If my afliſlance 
 ſthould be neceſſary, after [ have reſtored Telemachus 
to his father and his country, I will return; and 
what could give me more ſenſible delight? J ſeek for 
myſelt neither wealth nor power; and [ with only to 
aſſiſt others in the ſearch of jultice and virtue. To 
you [I have a particular attachment; for the gene- 
rous confidence of your * can never be for- 
otten.“ 
While Mentor was ſpeaking, 3 became 


cC.onſcious to a ſudden and pleaſing change. He felt 


his paſſions ſubſide into peace, as the waves ſink to 
reſt, and the tempeſt is huthed to filence, when the 
father of the deep lifts his trident againſt them. 
Nothing now remained but a kind of tender regret; 
| ſomething that was rather a ſoft and ſoothing me- 
lancholy than grief; and courage, hope, virtue, and 
confidence in the gods, began once more to kindle 1 in 
| his boſom. 
Well then, my dear Mentor,” laid be. « [ muſt | 
loſe all, and be content; let me, however be {till pre- 
ſent to your mind. When you ſhall have arrived in 


Ithaca, where the reward of wiſdom thall fill all your 


wiſhes, remember that Salentum is your own work, 
and that [domeneus, inconſolable tor your loſs, had 
no hope but in your return. Farewell, O ſon of 
Ulyſſes! my ports ſhall detain you no more: the 
gods reclaim the treaſure which they lent, and it is 


my duty to comply. Farewell Mentor, the greateſt 


and viſeſt of men! if ſuch excellence as thine is with- 
in the limits of our nature, and thou art not a divi- 
nity that haſt aſſumed the form, to call ſtrength from 
N and from ee ance w ow; be full the 
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guide ind guardi. in of 'Telemachus, who is more for- 
tunate to be thy charge than to be the conqueror ct 
Adraitus 1 dilmits you both: | will reitrain my words; 
my ſighs are involuntary, and may, therefore, be for- 
given. Co, hve together, and together be happy! I 
have nothing left but the remembrance that : once 
{ſhared your felici-y: the gilden moments are patt, 
and | knew not their value; they fled in haſte, alas! 
and they will never return! 1 1 have poſſeſſed you ; 
but the joy is vanithed ! 1 now fee you, but 1 mall 
ſee you no more 

Mentor took this opportunity to withdraw: he 
embraced Philocles, who burit into tears, and was un- 
able to ſpeak, Telemachus would have taken hold 

of Nentor's hand, that he might have quitted that 

ot I[doineneus; but I[domeneus, placing himſelf be- 
_ tween them, went tow ards the port: he gazed upon 
them by turns; he fighed; and be frequently began 
do ſpeak; but his voice laltered, and he lelt the len- 
tence unfinillied. „„ 

And now they he ard, i in a 5 murmur, the 
voices of the mariners that crowded the thore; the 
_ cordage was ſtretehed, the ſails were made ready, 
and a "favourable gale ſprung up. Telemachus and 
Mentor, with tears in their eyes, took leave of the 
king, * held them long 1 in his arms, and tollowed 
them wich his eyes as far as they could be ſeen. 


END OF BOOK TWENTY-THIRD. 
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HE fails now ſwell with the breeze, and the 
ſhore leems to retreat; the pilot perceived at a 


diſtance the promontory of Leucate, which conceals 


its tummit in hoary milts that are blown round it 
by the treezing whirlwind; and the Acrocerauman 


mountains, which (till lift their preſumptuous brow to 
heaven, though blaſte ] fo often by the bolts of Jove. 


4 e laid Telemachus to Mentor, during 


the voyage, that | now perfectly underſtand the 


maxims of government that you have given me. 
They appeared at firit like the confuſed images of a 
dream; but by degrees they became clear and Cvit- 


tinct: fo all objects appear obſcure and cloudy at. Tide 


hrit dawn of the morning; ; but at length they rite 


gradually, like a new creation out of chaos, as the 


lighc, increaling by inlenfible degrees, diilipates the 


alt that turrounds them, defines their true lizure, 
and tinges them with their proper hue. I am per- 


tuaded that the gr cat ſecret of government is, to 
diſtinguiſh the different characters ot men, to fele< 
them for different purpoles, and allot each to the 


employment which is moſt ſuited to his talents; but 


Jam (till to learn how characters are thus to be dil- 
ti: iguilked ” 8 
* Mankiad,” replied Mentor, 0 to be known, 


—" 0 = Mn”, — ³ — 
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- mult be ſtudied; and to be ſtudied, they muſt fre- 
quently be feen and talked to. Kings onght to con- 
verſe with their ſubjects, hear their ſentiments, and 
conſult them: they ſhould allo truſt them with ſome 
ſmall employment, and take an account how they 
diſcharge it, in order to judge whether they are ca- 
pable of more important ſervice. By what means, 
my dear [elemachus, did you acquire your know- 
ledge in horſes? was it not by ſeeing them frequently, 
and converting with perſons of experience concern- 
ing their excell. ncies and detects? In the ſame man- 
ner, converſe with the wiſe and good, who are 
grown old in the ſtudy of human nature, concerning 
the detects and excellencies of men, You will thus 
inſenſibly acquire a nice diſcernment of character, 
and know what may be expected from every man 


that falls under your obſervation. How have you 


been taught to diſtinguith the poet trom the mere 
| writer of verſes, but by frequent reading and con- 
verfation with perſons who have a good taite for 
poetry? and how have you acquired judgment in 
muſic, but by the fame application to the ſubject? 
How is it potbble that men ſhould be well-governed 
if they are not known? and how can the knowledge 
of men be acquired but by living ars them? But 
ſeeing them in public, where they talk of indifferent 
ſubjects, and tay nothing even of them that has not 
been premeditated, is by no means living among 
them: they mult be ſeen in private; their latent ſen- 
timents muſt be traced to the ſecret receſſes of the 
heart; they mult be viewed in every light; all their 
depths and ſhallows muſt be tried, and their prin- 
Ciples ot action aſcertained. But, to form a right 
judgment of mankind. it is principally neceſſary to 
know what they ought to be: a clear and definite 
idea of real merit is sablolutely necalſary to diſtinguiſh 
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thoſe who have it from thoſe who have it not. 
Men are continually talking of virtue and merit; 
but there are tew who know precitely what is meant 
by either: they are ſplendid terms indeed; bur. with 
reſpect to the greateſt part of thoſe who take a pride 
in perpetually repeating them, of uncertain fignifica- 
tion. juſtice, reaſon, and virtue, mult be reſolved 
into ſome certain principles betore it can be deter- 
mined who are juit, rcatonable, and virtuous : the 
maxims of a wite and good ad:niniltration muſt be 
known betore thote who adopt them can be diſtin- 
guilhed from thote who ſubſtitute falſe refinement, 
and political cunning, in their ſtead. To take the 
_ dimenſion of different bodies, we mull have a flau— 
dard meaſure; to judge of qualities and characters, 
we muſt have ſome fixed and invariable princtples, 
to which they may be referred. We mult know 
precitely what is the great purpole of human lite, 
and to what cnd the government of mankind thould 
be directed: the ſole end of all government is to 
render mankind virtuous and happy; and, with this 
great end, the notion that a prince is inve:ted with 
rae regal power and authority for his own take is 
wholly incompatibie. {| his notion can only gratity 
the pride of a tyrant: a good king lives but for his 
people; and ſacrifices his own eale and pleuſure to 
their advantage. He whoſe eye is not invariably 
fixed upon this great end, the public good, if in any 
inſtance he attains it, will attain it by chance: he 
will float in the ſtream of time, like a ſhip in the 
ocean, without a pilot, the ſtars unmarked, and the 
ſhores unknown: in tuch a ituation | is It polkble- to 
avoid ſhipwreck? 
" t frequently happens that princes not 1856 
in what virtue conſiſts, know not what they ought to 
teck in mankind : they miſtake virtue e for aulterity ; 
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it offends them. by appearing to want complacency, 
and to affect indepe dence; and, touched at once 
with tear and ditgult, they rar from it to flattery. 
From this moment, ſincerity and virtue are to be 
found no more; the prince is ſeduced by a phantom 
of falſe glory, which renders him unw 'orthy of the 
true: he perſuades him elf, that there is no ſuch 
thing as virtue upon the earth; tor though the good 
can diſtinguiſh the wicked, the wicked cannot dif- 
_ tinguith the good; and what they cannot diltinguiſh 
they ſuppote not to exiſt: they know enough to ren- 
der them ſuſpicious; but not knowing more, they 
ſuſpect all alike: they retire from the public eye, and 
immure themſelves in the palace; they impute the 
mot caſual trifles to craft and deſign; ; they are a 
terror to mankind, and mankind is a terror to them; 
they love darkneis, and diiguiſe their charaQers, 
which, however. are perfectly known : the malig- 
nan: curioſity of their tubjects penetrates every veil, 
and in veltigates every ſecret; bur he that is thus 
known by all knows no body: the lelt-interetted_ 
wretches that ſurround him rejoice to perceive that 
he is inacceſſible; and a prince that is inacceflible to 
men is inacccflible to truth : thoſe who avail them 
ſelves of is blindneſs are buly to calumniate or to 
banith all who would open his eyes; he lives in a kind 
of tavage and untociable .. guificence, always the 
dupe of that impoſition which he at once dreads 
and velerves. He that convertes only with a [mall 
number almoſt neceffarily adopts their pathons and 
their prejudices; and from paſſions and prejv:iices 
the beit are not free: he muit allo receive his Know- 
ledge by report; and therefore ly at the mercy of 
tale bearers, a deſpicable and deteſtable race, who 
arc nouriſhed by the poiſon that deſtroys others; 
* ho make what is little great, and what 15 blamotels 
I 
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beta who, rather than not impute evil, invent 


it; and who, to antwer their own purpoles, play 
upon the caulelcts lulpicion and unwor thy curiolity | 


of a weak and 1241005 Prince 
Let the great object of your knowledge, there- 
fore, O my dear Veiemachus! be man. Examine 


him; hear one man's opinion of another; try them 


by degrees; trutt implicitly to none; and profit ot 
your own experience, when you all have been de- 
ceived in your judgment, which fometimes will cer- 
tainly happen. Wicked men ditguiſe themſelves with 


too much art to be always detected; torm your opi- 


nion ot others, theretore, with caution; and do not 
haltily Eccermine either that they are bad or good; 


for, in either cale, a miſtake may be dangerous: and 


thus, even from error, you will derive wiſdom. 


When you had a man of virtue and abilities, do not 


uſe him only, but truſt him; for ſuch men love that 
others ſhould appear ſenſible of their merit, and ſet 


a much higher value upon confidence and eſteem 


than pecuniary rewards. But do not endanger their 
virtue, by truiting them with abſolute power; tor 
many men, who have ſtood agatnit common tempta- 


tions, have fallen, when unlimited authority and 
boundleſs wealth have brought their virtue to a ſe- 


verer teit. The prince, who ſhall be fo far favoured 
of the gods as to find two cr three, whote wiſdom 
and virtue render them worthy of his friend(hip, will, 
by their means, find others of the ſame characters to 
fill the inferior departments of ſtare: and thus, by the 
tew that he can trult, he will acquire the knowledge 
of others whom his own eye could never reach.” 


0 Bot : have often heard,” ſaid Velemaclius, th at 


men ot ability thould be employed, even though Vir- 
tue be wa anting. » « The ſervice of ſuch men,” replied 


Mentor, © is jometimes neceifary. When a nitioa 


Vor. II. Ls 
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is in a ſtate of tumult and diſorder, authority is often 
ound in the hands of wicked and defigning men, 
who are poſſeſſed of important employ ments, from 
which they cannot immediately be removed; and 
have acquired the confidence of perſons in power, 
who mult not abruptly be oppoſed; nor mult they 
be abruptly oppoſed themſelves, leſt they fhould 
throw all things into irremediable confuſion : they 
muſt be employed for a time; but care mult con- 
ſtantly be taken to leſſen their importance by degrees; 
and even while they are employed they muſt not be 
truſted, He that truſts them with a ſecret inveſts 
them with power, which they will certainly abuſe, 
and of which, from that moment, he will be the 
flave: by this ſecret, as with a chain, he will be led 
about at pleaſure; and, however he may regret his 
bondage, he will find it impoſſible to be free, Let 
them negociate ſuperficial affairs, and be treated with 
attention and kindneſs; let them be attached to their 
duty even by their paſſions, for by their paſſions 
only they can be held; but let them never be ad- 
mitted to ſecret and important deliberations. Some 
ipring ſhould be always ready to put them in mo- 


tion, When it is fit they ſhould act; but a king ſhould _ 
never truſt them with the key, either of his boſom 


or his ſtate. When the public commotion ſubſides, 


und government is regularly adminiſtered by men 


of approved integrity and wiſdom, the wicked, whoſe 
ſervices were forced upon their prince for a time, 
will inſenſibly become unneceffary and inſignificant: 
but even then they ſhould be well treated; for, to 
be ungrateful, even to the wicked, is to be like them: 

but in all kindneſs ſhowed to ſuch characters, there 
ſhould be a view to their amendment; ſome of their 


__ Faults ſhould be overlooked, as Mat (We to human 


ufirmity; but the king's ey ſhould be gra- 
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dually reſumed, and thoſe miſchiefs prevented, which 
they would openly perpetrate, it not reſtrained. jc 
mult, however, be conteſled, that, after all, the ne- 
ceſſity of uſing wicked men as infiruments of doing 
good is a mistortune; and though it is ſometimes 2 
inevitable, it thould be remedied as ſoon as poſſible. 
A wile prince, who has no with but to eſtabliſh order, 
and diſtribute juſtice, will ſoon find honeſt men cf 
| ſufficient ability to effect his purpoſes; and be able 


to ſhake off the fraudulent and crafty, whole charac- 


ters diſgrace the beſt ſervice they can perform. 

Hud it is not enough tor a =_ to find good ſab- 
jects, he mult make them.” That, ” ſaid Tele: 
machus, © mult ſurely be an Wee talk. Wee Not 
"at all,” replied Mentor: © the very ſearch after vir- 


tue and abilities will produce them; for rewards, 
well beſtowed, will excite univerſal emulation. How 


many languiſh in idleneſs and obſcurity, who would 


become diſtinguiſhed, if the hope of fortune was to 


excite them to labour? and how many deſpairing 


to rile by virtue, endeavour to ſurmount the diſtrei- 
les of poverty by vice? It you dittinguith genius and 
virtue by rewards and honours, your ſubjects will ex- _ 


cel in both characters, by a voluntary and vigorous 


effort of their own : and how much farther may you 


carry that excellence, by gradually bringing forward 
the merit that is thus produced, and advancing thoſe 


that appear capable of public and important ſervice, 
from the loweſt to the higheſt employments? You 


will exerciſe their various talents; and bring the ex- 


tent of their underſtanding, and the ſincerity of their 
virtue, to the teſt. Thoſe who fill the great of- 


fices of ſtate will then have been brought up under 
your own eye, in lower ſtations; you will have 


followed them through life, ſtep by ſtep; and you 


will N of them, not from their profeſſions, no! 
| 112 
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from a ſingle act, but the whole tenour of their con · 
duct.“ 

While Mentor and Telemackuns were engaged i in 
this converſation, they perceived a Phæacian veſſel, 
which had put into a little ifland wholly detolate, . 
and furrcunded by craggy precipices of an enormous 
beight. It was at this time a dead calm, fo that the 

zephvrs themſelves ſeemed to hold their breath: the 
whole ſurface of the fea was bright and tmooth as 
A mirrour; the fails, which clung to the malt, could 
no longer impel the veſſel in its courſe; and the 
rowers, exhauſted with labour, re to ſup- 
ply the deficiency of the gale in vain. It became, 
therefore, abſolutely neceflary to go on ſhore at this 
place which was rather a rock ot the ſea than an 
habitatien for men; and, at another time, it could 
not have been approached without the utmoſt danger. 
The Fhwzacians, who were waiting for a wind, were 
not lets impatient of delay than the mariners of Sa- 
lentum, who had the conduct of Telemachus and 
Mentor. As ſoon as Telemachus was on thore, he 
advanced over the crags, towards forme of theſe people 
who had landed betore him; and inquired of the 
firit n an he met, whether he had feen Ulyles, the 
king of Ithaca, at the palace of Alcincus, 
It happened, that the perſon to uhom he addrefed 
himſelt wes not a Fheacian, but was a ranger, whoſe 
country was unknown: he was of a majettic deport» 
ment, but appeared torrowtul and dejected. When 
he was accoſted, he was loſt in thought, and leemed 
not to hear the queſtion that was aſked him; but 
| ſoon recollecting himſelf, he replied, © You ſuppole 7 
that Ulyſſes has been ſeen in the iſland of the Phæa- 
cians, and you are not miſtaken ; he was received at 
the palace of Alcinous, as at a place where the gods 
dre r2verenced, and Sikhs duties ol n fulfilled; 
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but he ſoon aſter left that country, where you will 
now ſeek him in vain. He ſet out, that he might 
once more ſalute his houſehold gods in Ithaca, if 
the ſuperior powers ſhall forget their anger, and 
vonchfate the bleſfing.“ 

The ſtranger pronounced theſe words in a mourn- 
ful voice, and immediately ruſhed into a wild thicket _ 
upon the top of a rocx; where, fixing his eyes upon 
the lea, he leemed deſirous of ſolitude, and impatient. 
to depart. Telemachns remarked him with great 
attention; and the more he gazed the greater were 
his emotion and aſtoniſhment, © the anſwer of this 
ſtranger,” ſaid he to Mentor, “ is that of a man fo 
ablorbed in affliction as ſcarce to take cognizance or 
external objects. The unfortunate have my pity, for 
I am mytelf unfortunate; and, for this man 1 am. 
particularly intereſted, without knowing why: he 
has not treated me with courteſy, he ſeemed to pay 
no attention to what I ſaid, and he ſcarce vouch- 
ſafed me an anſwer; yet | cannot but with that his 


_ misfortunes were at an end.” 


See then,” taid Mentor, with 2 ſmile, * 40 what : 
advantage! is derived from the calamities of liſe; they 
humble the pride of greatneſs, and ſoften inſenſibi- 
lity to compaſſion. Princes, who have been fatally 
flattered with perpetual prolperity, imagine them- 


ſelves to be gods; if they have an idle wiſh to be 


_ gratified, they expect mountains to fink, and ſeas to 
vaniſh; they hold mankind as nothing, and would 
have all nature the mere inſtrument of their will: 
when they hear of misfortune, they ſcarce underſtand 
the term; with reſpect to them, misfortune is a 
dream; and they know not the difference between 
good and evil. Affliction only can teach them pity; 
and give them, for the adamant in their boſom, the 
heart ol. a man: when they are afflicted, b, they become 
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| ſenſible that they participate 4 common nature with 
others, to whom they thould adminiſter the comfort 
of which they feel the want. IH a itranger has thus 
forcibly excited your pity, becaule, like von, he is a 
wanderer upon the coult, how much more comp. 
fion thevid you feel for the pcople of Ithaca. it, here- 
after, you ſhould fee tnem fuller! Yet the people of 
Ithaca, whom the gods will confide to your care, as 
a fleck is confided to a ihepherd, may, perhaps, be- 
come wretel.J.d by your ambition, your prodigality, 
or imprudeace; for natious are never wretched but 
by the tault of kings, who, like their guardian gods, 
ſhould watch over them for good.“ | 
To this Ciſcourſe of Mentor, Telemachus liſtened 
with grief and trouble; and at length, with tome 
emotion, replied ; ** if theſe things are true, royalty 
is, of all conditions, the molt wretched, A king is 


the ſlave of thoſe whom he appears to command; his 


People are not ſubordinate to him, but he is ſubor- 
dinate to his people; all his powers and faculties are 
referred to chem as their object; he is the ſervant, 
not of the community only, but of every individual; 
he muſt ſupply all their wants, accommodate bim- 
ſelf to all their weaknetſes, correct their vices, teach 
them wiſdom, and endow them with happineſs. The 
authority with which he appears to be inveſted is 
not his own: he is not at liberty to exert it, either 
for his glory or his pleaſure: it is, indeed, the au- 
thority of the laws to which he muſt himſelf be obe- 
dient, as an example to others: the Jaws mult reign, 
and of their tovereignty he muſt be the defence; for 
them he mult paſs the night in vigils, and the day 
in labour: he is leſs at liberty and at reſt than any 
other in kis dominions; for his own freedom and 


repoſe are ſacrificed to che ande and happiness of 
the public,” ; 
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« [r is true,“ replied Mentor, * that a king is in- 
yelled wi h che character, only that he may be to 
his pevple what a thepherd is to his flock, or a ſa- 
ther to nis femily: but can you imagine, my dear Te- 
lemacius, that a king, who is continuaily employed 
to make multitudes happy, can himſelf be wretched ? 
He corrects the wicked by puniſhment, he encou- 
rages iꝗe good by rewards, he forms the world to 
virtue, a viſible divinity, the vicegerent of Heaven! 
Is it not ſufficient glory to fecure the laws from vio- 
lation? Lo affect being above their authority is not 
to acquire glory, but to become the object ot deteſ- 
tation and contempt. A king, if he is wicked, muſt 
indeed be miſerable; tor his paſſions and his vanity 
will keep him in perpetual tunule and folicitude : 
but if he is good, c will enjoy the pureſt and moſt 
ſublime ot all pleatures, in promoting the caule of 
virtue, and expeci! ng. an etern nal recompenſe from 
the gods.“ 
Telemachus, whoſe wad was in great 3 
and agitation, leemed, at this time, never to have 
compreheuded thee principles, though they had long 
been familiar to his wind, and he had olten taught 
them to others: a fſplen-ctic humour, the n | 
| concomitant of ſecret infelicity, diſpoſed him, con- 
trary to his own ſentiments, to reject the truths ah 
Mentor had explained with ſubtile cavils and per- 
tinacious contradiction. Among other objections, 1 
he urged the ingratitude of mankind: What,” ſays 4 
he, „ thall life be devoted to obtain the love of thute 1 
who will perhaps hate you for the attempt; and to | 
_ confer benefits upon wretches, who may, proba b. 5 1 
ule them to your deſtruction!“ 
_ * Ingratitude,” replied Mentor, with great calm- 
neſs, **' muſt be expected trom mankind : but though | 
mankind are 938 we ne not be weary 05 — 
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doing good; we ſhould ſerve them, leſs for their own 
ſakes, than in obedience to the gods, who command 
it. The good that we do is never loſt; if men for- 
get it, it is remembered and rewarded by the gods. 
Befides, if the multitude are ungrateſul, there will 
always be virtuous men, by whom virtue will be re- 
garded with reverence and love; and even the mul- 
titude, however inconſtant and capricious, will ſooner 
or later be juſt to merit. But if you would prevent 
the ingratitude of mankind, do not load them with 
ſuch benefits as, in the common eſtimation, are of moſt 
value; do not endeavour to make them powerful and 
rich; do not make them the dread or the envy of 
._ Others, either by their prowels or their pleaſures, 
This glory, this abundance, theſe delights, will cor - 
rupt them; they will become more wicked, and, con- 
| ſequently, more ungrateful. Inſtead, therefore, of 
| offering them a fatal gift, a delicious poiſon, endea- 


vour to improve their morals, to inſpire them with 


_ Juſtice, ſincerity, the fear of the gods, humanity, fide- 
lity, moderation, and difintereſtedneſs : by implant- 
ing goodneſs, you will eradicate ingratitude : when 
you give virtue, you give a permanent and ſubſtan - 
tial good; and virtue will always attach thofe who 
receive it to the giver. Thus, by communicating 


real benefits, you will receive real benefit in return; 


and the very nature of your gift will make ingrati- : 
_ rude impoſſible. Is it range that men ſhould be 
ungrateful to princes, who have trained them to no- 
| thing but injuſtice and ambition; and taught them 
only to be jealous, arrogant, perfidious, and cruel ! 
A prince muſt expect, that his people will act towards 
him as he has taught them to at towards others. 
If he labours to render them good, both by his ex- 
ample and authority, he will reap the fruit of his la- 
Hour from their virtue; or, at leaſt, in | his own, and | 


: 


in 
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in the favour of the 8. he will find abundant con- 
ſolation tor his ditappointment.”” | 
As ſoon as Mentor had done ſpeaking, Telema— 
chus advanced hallily towards the Phxacians, who! 

eftel lay at anchor near the ſhore. Ie found among, 
them an-old man, of whom he inquired whence they 
came, whither they were going, and if he had no: 
ſeen Ulyſſes? We are come,” ſaid the old man, 
from our own iſtand Corcyra, and we are going 
for merchandiſe to Epirus: Ulyſſes, as you have 
been told already, has been in dur e and has 
now left it.“ 

© But who,” faid 3 4 18 hs that, w -hile 

he waits for the departure of your veſſel, feems to be 
abſorbed in the comemplation of his own ut Ustor- 
tunes, and retires from ſociety to the molt ſolit ary 
parts of the iſland?“ © He,” laid the old man, is 
a ſtranger of whom we have no knowledge. I i 
faid that his name is 5 that he is a native 
ot Phrygia; aud that, belore his bi ith, it was declared 
by an oracle to his mother, that if he quitted his 
country hie jhould be a kin, g- but that; if he conti 
nucd in it, the gods would denounce their an ger 
againſt the Phrygians by a peltilence.“ 

e was, therefore, delivered to ſome ſailors: by 
his parents as ſoon as he was born, who converved hin 
to the liland of Leſbos, where he was privately edu-— 
cated at the expenſe of his country, which had fo 
great au intereſt in keeping him at a diltance. As 
he increaſed in ſtature, bis perſon became at once 
comely and robutt, and. he excelled in ail ezercitſes 
that render the body agile and ſtrong; he alſo ap- 
pied, with great genius and taſte, to lc [ence and tne 
Point e arts; but no . wouid lutker him to Cone 


A: 1QC a unong them. 5 L'he pr. edit on of t he er acle Con- 
r 15 * * | 
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cerning him became generally known, and he was 
{O00n diſcovered wherever he went: kings were every 


where jealous, leſt he ſhould ſupplant them in the 


throne; and thus he became a fugitive from his youth, 
wandering about from country to country, without 


ſinding any place in which he might be allowed to re- 


main, He has viſited nations very remote from his 


dun; but the ſecret of his birth, and the oracle con- 


cerning him, is diſcovered as ſoon as he arrives. He 


___ endeavours to conceal himſelf wherever he comes, 
by entering into tome obſcure claſs of life; but he is 


ſoon diſcovered, by his ſuperior talents for war, litera- | 
ture, and government, which break out with irre- 


ſiſtible ſplendour, notwithſtanding his efforts to re- 
preſs them. ln every country he is ſurpriſed into the 

_ exertion of his abilities by ſome unforeſeen occaſion, 
and theſe at once make him known to the public. 
His merit is his misfortune; for this he is wherever 
he is known, and excluded from every country where 
he would reſide: it is his deſtiny to be every where 


eſteemed, beloved, and admired, and to be excluded i 
from all civil ſocieties upon earth. | 


nge is now advanced in years; , and yet he has 
not hitherto been able to find any diſtrict, either of 
Aſia or Greece, where he may be permitted to live 
in unmoleſted obſcurity. He appears to be wholly 
_ without ambition, and to deſire neither honour nor 
riches; and if the oracle had not promiſed him royal- 


ty, he would think himſelf the happieſt of mankind. 
He indulges no hope of returning to his native coun- 
try; ſor he knows that to return thither would be 
to give up every family to mourning and tears. 
Even royalty itſelf, for which he ſuffers, is not de- 


| brable in his opinion: he is fulfilling the condition 
npon which it is to be acquired in ſpite of 3 . 
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and, impelled by an unhappy fatality, he n it 
from ' kingdom to kingdom, while it flies, like a 
ſplendid illuſion before him, as it were to ſport with 
his diſtreſs, and continue an idle chace, till lite ittelt 
ſhall have loſt value with its uſe. How fatal a gift 
is reſerved for him by the gods ! how has it imbitter- 


ed thole hours which youth would have devoted to 


joy! and how has it aggravated the infirmities of 
age, when the only fehcity of wearied nature is reſt! 
He is now going,” continued the old mariner, 
ese to Thrace, in ſearch of tome rude and lawleis ſa- 
vages, whom he may collect into a ſocicty, civilize, | 
and govern for a certain time, that thus, having ac- 
compliſhed the oracle, the mott Hourtthing ſtate may 
admit him without fear. It he tucceeds in this de- 
ſign, he will immediately retire to a village in Caria, 
and apply himſelf wholly to his favourite employ- 
ment agriculture, He is a wile man, his deſires are 
moderate, he fears the gods, and he knows man- 
kind; and, though he does not think them worthy 
of eiern can live peaceably among them. Such is 
the account that I have heard of the liranger atter 
whom you inquire.” | 
8 Telemachus, while he was nent to this nar- 
rative, often turned his eyes towards the ſea, which 


= began to be troubled : the vind now ſwelled the 


ſurtace into waves, which, breaking againſt the rocks, 
whitened them with foam. The man obſerved it; 

and, turning haſtily to Telemachus, I mult be 
gone,“ ſaid he, or my companions will fail with- 
out me,” He then ran towards the vellel, the mari- 
ners hurried on board, and a | confuled clamour : 
_ echoed along the ſhore. | 
The ſtranger, whom they called Clegenenes, had | 

| wandered about in the middle of the lane ; and, 

15 K k 2 
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climbing to the ſummit of many of the rocks, had 
eyed the boundlels diffuſion of waters around him 
with a fixed and mournful attention. Pelemachns 


had (ill kept fight of him, and remarked him in 


every ſituation; not with an idle curiolity, for his 


heart melted wich cot mpaſſion for à man who, tho? 


virtuous, was wreiched, and a fugitive, formed for 
great atchievements, vet condemned to be the ſport 
of Fortune. and a ttranger to his country. „1,“ ſaid 
ne to himtelt, 66 may once more lee Ithaca; but the 


return ot this Cleomenes to Phrygia is impollible. „ 
Thus Telemachus received cxntort- trom contem- 
plating the muſery of a man more wretched than 
| himielf, 


'The ranger no lh perceiv ed his veel ready : 


to ſail than he ruthed down the eraggy ſides of the 
rock, with as much agility and tpe:d as Apollo 
_ bounds from Precipice to precipice in the torelts of 


Lycia, when, with his filver hair gathered in a knot 


behind hum, 1 purſues the tags and the boats that 


fy from the terrors of his bow in vain. WW hen the 
ranger was on board, aud his veilel, dividing the 


waves, became gradualiy more diflant from the 
thore, the heart of Telemachus died within him; he 
felt the keenelt affliction without knowing the cauſe: | 


the tears flowed unbidden from his eves, and he 


found nothing ſo pleaſing as to weep. 


In the mean time, the mariners of en over- 


come with fatigue, were ſtretched upon the grass 
near the beach in a profound fleep. A ſweet inſen- 
Ability was diffuſed through every nerve; and the 


lecret but powerful influence of Minerva had. in full 


day, ſcattered over them the dewy poppies of the 
night. Lelemachus was aſtoniſhed to ice the Salen- 
tines thus refign themſelves to Meer While the Phra- 
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eians, ever active and vigilant, had ee the 
zale; yet he was more intent upon watching their 
veſſel, which was now fading from his ſight in the 
Horizon, than upon recalling his mariners to their 
duty. A ſecret and irreſiſtible tenſe of aſtonithment 
and concern kept his eyes fixed upon the bark that 
had left the ifland, and of which the fails only could 
be ſeen, which, by their whitenels, were jutl diſtin- 
uithed from the azure of the icu. Mentor called 
to him, but he was deaf to his voice; his faculties 
ſeemed to be {ufpended as in a trance; and he had 
no more the putletlion oi himtelt than the frantic 
votaries of Bacchus, when, graſping the Thyrſis in 
their hands, the ravings of their trenzy are re echoed 85 
from the banks of the Hebrus, and the rude acclivi- 
ties of [{marus and Rhodope. 
At length, however, the 1 was s ſaſpend- 
ed; and, recovering his recollection, he again melted 
into tears. J do not wonder,” faid Mentor, my 
dear Telemachus, to ſee you weep; for the cauſe of 
your trouble, though to you a ſecret, is known to 
me. Nature is the divinicy that ſpeaks within you, 
it is her influence that you feel, and at her touch 
your heart has melred. A ſtranger has filled your 
breait with emotion; that tranger is the great U- 
'yffes. What the Phæacian has told you concerning 
him, under the name of Cleomenes, is nothing wore 
than a fiction, invented more effectually to conceal 
his return to Ithaca, whitner he is now going; he 
is already near the port; and the ſcenes to long de- 
lired are at length given to his view. You have ie een 
him, as it was once hearald you, but have not known 
him; the time is at hand when you ſhall ice him 
again, when you ſhall know him, and be known by 
Aim; but th e gods would permit his only in Ithaca. 
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His heart did not ſuffer leſs emotion than your's: but 
he is too wile to truſt any man with his ſecret, while 
it might expoſe him to the treachery and inſults of 
the pretenders to Penelope. Your father Ulyfles is 
the wiſeſt of mankind; his heart is an unfathomable 
depth; his ſecret lyes beyond the line of tubtilty and 
fraud: he is the friend of truth, he ſays nothing that 
is falſe; but, when it is neceſſary, he conceals what 
is true: his witdom is, as it were, a ſeal upon his 
lips, which is never broken but for an important 
Purpole: he ſaw you, he ſpoke to you, yet he con- 
cealed himſelf from you: what a conflict mult he 
have ſuſtained, what anguiſh muſt he have felt! Who 
can wonder at his dejection and ſorrow! “““ 
During this diſcourſe Telemachus ſtood fixed in 
aſtonithment, and at length burſt into tears: his 


Wonder was mingled with the tendereſt and deepeſt 


_ dittreſs; and it was long before the ſighs that ſtrug- 
gled in his boſom would permit a reply. At length 
he cried out, O my dear Mentor! there was, in- 
deed, in this ſtranger ſomething that controuled all 
my heart, ſomething that attracted and melted me; 
a powerful influence without a name! But, if you 
| knew him, why did you not tell me before he de- 
parted that he was Ulyſſes? and why did you not 
ſpeak to him yourſelf, and acquaint him that he was 
not concealed from yon? What do theſe myſteries 
conceal? Is it that | hall be wretched for ever! 
Will the gods, in their anger, doom me to the tor- 
ments of Fantalus, whoſe burning lips a deluſive 
ſtream approaches for ever, and for ever flies! O my 
father! haſt thou eſcaped me for ever! perhaps 1 
| ſhall ſee thee no more; perhaps the ſuitors of Pene- 
lope may take thee in the ſnares which they ſpread 
for me! O hes 1 W thee; then, if life bad 8 
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deen denied us, we might at leaſt have died toge- 


ther! O Ulyſſes, Ulyſſes! if thou ſhalt eſcape another 


ſhipwreck, which, from the perſevering malice of 


fortune, there is reaſon to doubt, I fear leſt thou 


ſhouldil meet at Ithaca as diſaſtrous a fate as Aga- 
memnon at Mycene. But wherefore, O my dear 


Mentor! did you envy my good fortune? why have 


I not already embraced my father? why am | not 


now with him in the port of Ithaca? why not fight- 
ing at his fide, and exulting 1 in the deſtruction of 
his enemies?” 


„Let me now, my dear Teandhes ” faid "RAR _ 


tor, with a {mile, ** {how thee to thyſelt, ad thus ac- 
_ quaint thee with the weakneſs of mankind? To-day 


you are inconſolable, becauſe you have feen your fa- ; 
ther without knowing him; but what would you have 
given, yelterday, to know that he was not dead! To- 
day, your own eyes aſſure you that he lives; and this 
aſſurance, which thould tranſport you with j joy, over= 
 whelms you with diſtreſs. Thus do mankind, by the 


_ perverſe depravity of their nature, eſteem that which 
they have molt defired as of no value the moment 


it is poſſeſſed; and torment themſelves, with fruitleſs 
_ wiſhes, for that which is beyond their reach. It is 

to exerciſe your patience that the gods thus hold you 
in ſuſpenſe. You conſider this time as loſt, but be 
aſſured that it is, more than any other, improved. : 


The diſtreſs which you now ſuffer will exercile you 


in the practice of that virtue, which is of more im- 
portance than all others to thoſe who are born to 
command. Without patience you can be maſter 
neither of others nor yourſelf. Impatience, wr =; 


appears to be the force and vigour of the ſou], 


indeed, a weakneſs; the want of fortitnde to REN 
| Pain. He that knows not how to wait for good, = 
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and to endure evil, is ſubject to the ſame imbecility 


as he that cannot keep a lecret ; they both want power 


to reſtrain the firit impulſe of the mind; and relem- 


ble a charioteer, whole hand has not ttrength to re- 


ſtrain his impatient courlers in their headlong ſpeed ; 
they diidain the bridle, they rulh torward with ungo- 
verned fury, the chariot is overturned, and the fee— 


ble driver is crulhed under the wheels, An Impa- 


tient man is thus precipitated to ruin by the violence 
of impetuous and ungoverned defire. The more ele- 


vatcd his ſtation, the more fatal his impatience : he 
waits for nothing, he deſpiſes deliberation, and takes 
all things, as it were, by ſtorm; every enjoyment is 


a violence and an injury; he breaks down the bran- 


ches, to gather the truit before it is ripe ; he forces 


the door rather than wait till it is opened; and re- 


7 * 


folves to reap, when the prudent huibandman would 
ſow: all his actions are precipitate, and out of ſea- 
Ion; all that he does, therefore, f is done atuils, and 
muſt be futile and tranſient as his own deſires, Such 
are the extravagant projects of a man, who vainly 
imagines that he can do all things, and abandon _ 


himtelf to every impatient with that prompts him 


to abuſe his power. Your patience is thus tried, my 
dear Telemachus, that you my learn to be paticnt ; 
and, for this cauſe, the gods have given you up to 
the caprices of Fortune, and ſuffered you to be ſtill a 


wanderer, to whom all things are uncertain. Every | 


object of your hope has jull Den and vanithed, 


like the ficeting images of a dream, whey the! flom- 
bers of the night are palt, to apprize you, that the 


| bleflings which we imagine to be within our graſp 
elude us, and diſappear | in a moment. The belt pre- 


cepts of the wile Ulyſſes wonld intrude you leſs than 
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his abſence, and the ſufferings which, while "ou ſought 
him, you have endured.” 
| Mentor then determined to bring thi patience of 


Telemachus to another trial, yet more ſevere than 


any that were palt; at the moment, therefore, when 
the young hero was urging the mariners to ſet fail 
without delay, Mentor ſuddenly ſtopped him, and 
propoſed that they ſhould offer a ſolemn ſacrifice to 
Minerva upon the beach. Telemachus conſented 
without remonſtrance or complaint; two altars of 
turf were immediately prepared, the incenſe ſmoked, _ 
and the blood of the victims was ſhed; the youth _ 
looked up to heaven, with a ſigh of tenderneſs and 
devotion, and acknowledged the RODE pr otection 

of the goddeſs. £2 T 
As ſoon as the ſacrifice was ded he 1 5 
Mentor into the darkeſt receſs of a neighbouring 
wood; and here he ſuddenly perceived the counte- 
| nance of his friend afſume a new form: the wrinkles 
diſappeared, as the thadows of the night vaniſh, when 
the roſy fingers of Aurora throw back the portals of 


tae Ealt, and kindle the horizon with the beams of 


day; his eyes, which were keen and hollow, changed 
to a celeſtial blue, and ſparkled with divine radiance; - 
his beard, grifled and neglected, totally vaniſhed; and 
the ſight of Telemachus was dazzled by new features, 
which were at once mild and awful, lovely and ma- 
jeſtic. He beheld the countenance of a woman, foft 


and delicate as the leaves of a flower juſt opening to 


the ſun, and blooming with the tints both of the lily 


and the roſe; it was diſtinguiſhed by the ineffable 


beauty of eternal youth, and the eaſy dignity of fa- 
miliar greatneſs: her flowing hair impregnated the 
gale with ambroſial odours, and her robes ſhone with 


various and vivid ſplendour, like the clouds of hea- 
Vor. II. . I. 8 
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ven, which the ſun diverſifies and irradiates with his 
earlieſt light. The divinity was no longer ſupported 


by the earth, but reclined upon the air, in which ſhe 


floated like a bird in its flight. In her hand was the 
ſhining lance, at which nations tremble, and Mars 
himſelf becomes ſenſible to fear: her voice was ſweet 


and placid, but penetrating and itrong; her words 


< „ — — — 


pierced the heart of Telemachns like thafts of fire, 
and thrilled him with a kind ot delicious pain; upon 
her helmet appeared the ſolitary bird of Athens; and 

her dreadful zgis glittered upon her breaſt. By theſe . 
characteriſtics I elemachus knew that he beheld Mi- 
nerva. 

« And is it hoc thyſelf,” ſaid "IR « 0 goddeſs! 5 

who, for the love that thou beareſt to Ulyſſes haſt 


vouchſafed guidance and protection to his ſon !” He 
_ would have ſaid more; but his voice failed him; and 


the thonghts that ruſhed, with impetuous tumult, 5 
from his heart, his tongue laboured to expreſs in 
vain: he was overwhelmed by the preſence of the 
divinity, like a man who is oppreſſed, to the loſs of 

breath, in a dream, and who, although agonized 
with an effort to ſpenk can articulate nothing. 
At length the goddeſs addreſſed him in theſe 
Words: Hear me, O ſon of Ulyſſes, for the laſt 
time! I have hitherto favoured no mortal with fuck 
_ Inſtruction as | have vouchtated to thee. In coun- 
tries unknown, in ſhipwreck, in battle, in every fitu- 
ation of danger and diſtreſs, by which the heart ot 
man can be tried, | have been thy protection. For 

| thee | have illuſtrated, by experiment, all maxims 
of government, both falſe and true; and I have im- 
proved, not thy misfortunes only, but even thy faults, 
into wiſdom. Who can govern, that has never ſuf - 


| tered: who can avoid error, but by experience of its 
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evil? Thou haſt filled earth and ocean with diſaſt- 
rous adventures, like thy tather; and art now wor- 
thy to follow him to | thaca, where he is this mo- 
ment arrived, and whither thy paſlage is ſhort and 
eaſy. In battle, let thy [tation be at his fide, obey 
him with implicit reverence, and let the meanelt 
ſabje& learn his duty from thy example. He will give 
Antiope to thy wiſhes: in this alliance thy object 
was rather merit than beauty, and it thall be happy. 
When thou ſhalt be inveited with ſovereign power, 
let it be thy only ambition to reſtore the golden age: 
let thy ear be open to all, but thy confidence re- 
| ſtrained to few : truſt not implicitly to thy own vir- 
tue, or thy own wiſdom: fear to deceive thylelf, 
but fear not that others thould know thou halt been 
_ deceived. Love thy people, and negle& nothing 
that may inſpire them with love of thee: thoſe whom 
love cannot influence malt be ruled by tear; but 
this expedient, like a violent and dangerous remedy, 
ſhould always be uſed with reluctance. Undertake 
nothing of which thou haſt not coutidered the molt 
remote conſequences: look ſteadily at the future, 


_ Whateverevils it may preſent; for true courage con- 


ſiſts in the anticipation and contempt of neceſſary 
danger. He who will not voluntarily look danger 


in the face, will ſhrink from the fight when it is ob- 
truded upon him: he only is wiſe and brave who 


willingly loc ks on all that can be ſeen, who ſhuns all 
| That can be ſhunned, and meets that which is inevi- 
table with equanimity, Avoid luxury, profuhon, 
and pomp, and place thy glory in ſimplicity: let thy 
virtues be the ornamen.ts of thy perſon and thy pa- 
lace; let thete be the guard that ſurrounds thee; 
and let thy example reach the world in what honour 
conſiſts. Let! it be conlt antly preſent to thy mind, 5 
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that kings reign not for their own glory, but for the 


good of their people. The virtues and the vices of 
kings entail happineſs or miſery upon mankind to 


the remoteſt generations; and a bad reign ſometimes 


produces calamity for an age. Above all, guard 
againſt thy humour; that pecuharity of diſpoſition, 


which, independent both of the pathons and reaſon, 


_ diſtinguiſhes mankind from each other; that capri- 
cious principle, which chuſes and rejects. loves and 
hates, approves and condemns, not in conſequence 
_of qualities i in the object, but propenſities in the mind. 
This humour is a boſom enemy, which every man is 


condemned to carry with him to the grave: it will 


enter into all thy councils; and, if indulged, will 
certainly pervert them: it will prevent thee from im- 


proving opportunities of advantage; it will prefer 


| thadows to the ſubſtance, and determine important 
affairs by petty conſiderations; it obſcures talents, 
depreſſes courage, and renders a man feeble, incon- 


tant, odious, and contemptible: againſt this enemy 


be continually upon thy guard. Let the fear of the 
gods, O Telemachus, be the ruling paſſion of thy 
heart: keep it facred in thy boſom as the deareſt. 
treaſure ; for with this thou ſhalt poſſeſs wiſdom and 
juſtice, tranquillity and joy, unpolluted pleaſure, ge- 
nònuine freedom, peaceful affluence, and ſpotleſs glory, _ 
II now leave thee, O ſon of Ulyſſes! But fo long 
as thou ſhalt feel the want of my wiſdom, my wit- 
dom ſhall remain with thee. It is now time that thou 
ſimouldſt walk by the light of thy own mind: I with- 
drew from thee in Egypt and at Salentum, that 1 
might reconcile thee to the want of that aſſiſtance 
and comfort which I afforded by degrees, as a mo- 
: cher weans an infant from the brealt, when 1 it is no 
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longer neceſſary to indulge him wich milk, and he is 
able to ſubſiſt upon coarſer food!“ 


Such was the laſt counſel of Minerva to Telema- 


chus! and, while her voice yet vibrated upon his 
ear, he perceived her riſe ſlowly from the earth, and, 
a cloud of intermingled azure and gold ſurrounding 

her, ſhe diſappeared. Telemachus ſtood a moment 
| aſtoniſhed and entranced ; then ſighing, proſtrated 
himſelf upon the ground, and ſtretched out his hands 
towards heaven. After this homage was paid he 
_ aroſe, awakened his companions, haſtened their de- 
parture, arrived in Ithaca, and found his father 
under the friendly roof of his faithful Eumenes 
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